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The March of the News 


IN NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


ISAPPOINTMENT was in store for those 

who expected the Government to take 

some action last week after the stock market 
had suffered its worst break in six years. 


Officials of the two governmental agencies 
concerned with securities regulation—the SEC 
and the Federal Reserve Board—made no move 
and President Roosevelt, who has power to 
stop trading in securities entirely, wouldn't 
even discuss the subject. 


Later, after stocks had rallied, the statement 
was made on behalf of officials that they did not 
regard current market conditions as disorderly, 
warranting Government action. 


The President spent four busy days at his desk 
at the White House last week, discussing Gov- 
ernment problems, before returning once again 
to his home at Hyde Park to remain until ffter 
the local election early next month. 


A Treasury deficit of $695,000,000 for the cur- 
rent fiscal year was predicted by Mr. Roose- 
velt in his annual revision of the budget. This 
figure is $277,000,000 higher than the President’s 
estin.ate last April. The increase was attrib- 
uted to unforeseen expenditures made necessary 
by acts of Congress and lower revenues than 
expected. 


CURTAILING RELIEF COSTS 

In line with his. promise to balance the 
Federal budget in the next fiscal year, the Pres- 
ident, in a radio address on behalf of Community 
Chest drives, predicted continued contraction 
of Federal relief spending, and said the Govern- 
ment must tighten its relief activities if in- 
creased taxes are to be avoided. 


As a further move toward Government econ- 
omy, the White House announced a series of 
conferences with officials of independent 
agencies for the avowed purpose of “coordinat- 
ing Government work.” 


The new farm program, down as the first or- 
der of business for the returning Congress, 
loomed last week as a new threat to the budget. 
Sensing that threat, President Roosevelt wrote 
a letter warning Congress that any new sub- 
sidies to agriculture would have to be covered 
100 per cent by new revenues. 


Reports were that the “two-price” farm con- 
trol plan under consideration would add at least 
$200,000,000 to existing subsidies. Processing 
taxes on crops that go into export were favored 
by the Administration in its search for needed 
revenue. Chairman Jones of the House Com- 
mittee on Agriculture said that he expected 
Congress to approve a plan that would meet the 
requirements laid down by the White House. 


DEMAND FOR CORN LOANS 


A delegation of farm leaders called at the 


White House to urge the immediate necessity 
of corn loans which would stabilize the price 
of corn at 60 cents. Later, Secretary Morgen- 
thau announced that Acting Budget Director 
Bell had been instructed by the President to 
make a thorough study of the situation with a 
view to making loans to corn farmers. 


On the eve of the departure of the American 
delegation to Brussels conference of signa- 
tories to the Nine-Power Treaty on the Sino- 
Japanese situation, the President issued a state- 
ment to the effect that the United States would 
enter the meeting “unhindered by any advance 
commitments to other governments.” This 
statement was interpreted in Washington as a 
reply to an implied charge by Senator Johnson, 
of California, that the United States was enter- 
ing the conferences “undoubtedly” with a prior 
arrangement with Great Britain, and that this 
country was “on the road to war.” 


RAISE IN FREIGHT RATES 
Mr. Roosevelt made no direct response to 
Johnson’s demand that the President state his 
intentions “in plain language.” It has been the 
Government's practice not to say what its for- 
eign policy would be before a given situation 
presented itself. 


A measure of encouragement was given last 
week to railroads which have been asking the 
Government fer permission to increase pas- 
senger fares and freight rates to offset declining 
revenues. The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, which has jurisdiction over the roads, 
granted class one railroads a list of freight rate 
increases designed to return about $47,000,000 
additional revenue annually. 


Meanwhile, the special Senate investigating 
committee which has been inquiring into the 
affairs of the defunct Van Sweringen rail em- 
pire resumed its sessions, promising to throw 
‘further light on railroad problems. 

When Congressional committees start getting 


down to work, a new session in Congress is 
not far behind. 
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Motor Industry Enters New Economic Y ear: 


A Major Factor in the Nations Prosperity 


EW Year’s Day in the Automobile Industry! 
When the crowds visit the National Au- 
tomobile Show this week in New York City’s 
Grand Central Palace and when the shows be- 
gin in 39 other cities throughout the United 
States the motor industry enters a new eco- 


nomic year. 


The American people will inspect the new 
models during the next few weeks and then, in 
the cash registers of the motor dealers, will be 
rung up their verdict in terms of sales. 

And what is more important, that vote de- 
termines not merely the dividends of the 
thousands of owners of automobile stock, and 
whether the new year is to be a good one for 
automobile workers in Detroit, Flint and other 
motor manufacturing towns, but it affects the 
prosperity of all the nation. 

Just how big a share of the national economy 
depends on the automobile and motor transport 


industry? 


ROMANCE OF THE AUTO 

The answer is provided in: the pictogram 
above. 

The pictogram tells a story. Behind its 
cold figures lies the romance of the most rapidly 
spread major invention in history, behind it 
lies the drama of the transformation of a great 
nation—and perhaps, in time, of a world—from 
a pedestrian, bicycling and horse-and-buggy age 
into an automobile era where the average indi- 
vidual travels 80 times as much as he did in 
“before the motor car days”’. 

If the automobile and motor transport indus- 
try could be lifted bodily out of America, if 
the miliions of automobiles, trucks, buses, and 
tractors, the filling stations and garages and 
the other impedimenta of the gasoline age all 
could be dumped overnight into the ocean, if the 
country could return to those famed horse-and- 
buggy and walking and bicyling days, one- 
seventh of the national income would be de- 
stroved. 

In a short time part of this would be regained 
as men were trained to the old occupations dis- 
placed by the invention of the motor vehicle. 

The harness makers, the village blacksmiths, 
the teamsters and other such workers soon 
would reappear in their former numbers. But 
gone would be the motor owner’s privilege of 
going for a 200-mile care-free outing on a holi= 
day, traveling by automobile when and where 
he pleased; gone would be the farmer’s (and 
many others,’ too, for that matter) privilege of 
easy access to neighbors and urban con- 


veniences. 


The automobile, to as great a degree per- 
haps as any invention, has transformed 
America. 


AMERICA TRANSFORMED 

It has: Created 6 million new jobs, 4 million 
more than it eliminated. 

Built a 6!.-billion-dollar retail business, 
one-fifth of all retail business. 

Established a_ five-billion-dollar wholesale 
business, one-eighth of all such trade. 

Created a manufacturing industry produc- 
ing a greater value of products than any other. 

Financed a 1!4-billion-dollar annual tax bill, 
about one-seventh of the nation’s tax charges. 

Given this country a highway system con- 
taining 1,000,000 miles of improved roads, more 
than 100,000 of them concrete. 

Set up new processes of manufacture, bring- 
ing the full glory of the machine age with its 
cheap mass production to the United States. 


WHAT THE FIGURES SHOW 

Here is the way all this figures out. 

The pictogram above showing that $9,000,- 
000,000 of the national income paid out was 
created by the automobile, accessory, and mo- 
tor transport industries refers to the year 1936. 

It is based on a study showing that 6,000,000 
workers get their employment either directly 
or indirectly from motor transport and automo- 
bile manufacture. 
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These workers, the available data show, re- 
ceived $6,300,000,000 in wages. 

Then, because of thé efforts of these workers 
and through the direct payments by the in- 
dustries concerned, $2,700,000,000 was paid in 
dividends, interest and proprietors’ profits and 
rentals. 

Other figures show an even more direct re- 
lationship between the automobile industry and 
the course of recovery and explain why Govern- 
ment economists and business men are so much 
interested in the outlook for motor car manu- 
facture. 


In 1932 when the industry hit the lowest 
mark in production since 1918, there were only 
3,901,800 persons employed directly and _ in- 
directly by the motor vehicle industry. 

In 1936 a total of 6,036,876 persons were em- 
ployed directly and indirectly by the industry. 


AID FOR THE JOBLESS 

In other words: The recovery of the motor 
transport industry resulted in the employment 
by 1936 of more than 2,000,000 of the unem- 
ployed. The 1937 figure would be even larger. 

Since the bottom of the depression, the avail- 
able figures show, 8,000,000 of the 15,000,000 
unemployed at that time have gone back to 
work. 

Thus, one of every four of the jobless has 
found work directly because of the recovery 
of the motor industry. 


How is it possible that one industry could 
have reemployed so many? 

The automobile industry is the largest pur- 
chaser of gasoline, rubber, steel, malleable iron, 
mohair, lubricating oil, plate glass, nickel and 
lead and it uses many other products. 

Recovery in the automotive industry conse- 
quently means not only an increase in automo- 
tive sales and servicing employment but also 
stimulation of a multitude of industries, which 
in turn is reflected in additional jobs for truck 
drivers and other workers in motor transport. 

Even in times of depression the motor indus- 
try helps keep business going. Throughout the 
dark years between 1929 and the start of re- 
covery people continued to run their cars, with 
the result that the slump was kept from becom- 
ing even worse. 

Therefore, in good times and bad the automo- 
bile is a primary bulwark of business for the 
whole nation and particularly for the 15 million 
Workers and members of workers’ families who 
depend directly and indirectly on it for their 
livelihood. 
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A LOOK AHEAD—FUTURE TRENDS 


MERICAN business, faced with an end to 

Government support in the form of “pump 

priming,” can look for Jittle help through modi- 
fication of Administration policies. 


A swing down the line of plans shows slight 
concession to business demands. For example: 

AAA is to be expanded and strengthened, 
placing farm control on a permanent basis. 


New processing taxes on wheat, cotton, rice 
and tobacco are in the cards. 


NRA is scheduled to come back in modified 
form covering wage and hour controls. 


SEC is studying tighter rules for securities 
exchanges, instead of relaxed controls. 


Tax revision is not to involve repeal of the 
surtax on the undistributed part of corporation 
earnings, and without repeal, any important 
modification is difficult because of its effect on 
revenue. 


The Federal Reserve will continue experi- 
mental credit controls. 


Labor Board policies, so far as they concern 
business men, are not likely to be modified vol- 
untarily, or by Congress. 


SCANT RELIEF TO BUSINESS 
Acded together, these prospects give Jittle 
| Satisfaction to business in its quest for relief 
_ from policies of the past four and one-half 
years. 


Problem is whether business can carry the 
country ahead to prosperity without the support 
of billions of Government deficit spending and 
with the handicap of continued Government in- 
terference. Venturing by corporations and in- 
dividual business men is essential if the problem 
| is to be met. Vast amounts of credit, on cheap 
terms, are available to them if they are willing 
to take the chance. 


Prospect of a complete balance in the Federal 
budget still is in the unforeseeable future. But 
the deficit from now on is to be made up by 
using old-age insurance and unemployment in- 
surance reserves. This will mean no net addi- 
tion to community purchasing power. 


Despite White House insistence that Govern- 
ment finances can be put in order without new 
taxes all signs point to imminent prospect for 
such taxes. This does not mean that none of 
existing taxes will be modified. On the con- 
trary, since efforts will be made in the new tax 
bill to remove existing inequities. 


| Estimated deficit of $700,000,000 for the pres- 


(Continued on Page 2.] 
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—Harris & Ewing 

$526,000,000 TO SPEND ; 

Secretary of Interior Ickes (left), congratulating 
Nathan Straus, New York Housing expert, on his 
appointment to the post of administrator of the 
United States Housing Administration charged with 
carrying out the provisions of the $526,000,000 Wag- 
ner Housing Act, designed to eliminate slums and 
erect low-rent dwelling units for low-income workers. 
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Balanced Budget 
Center of Debate 


Precedence over business recovery. 
New viewpoint of President; com- 
plicating factors appear. 


HE big inner White. House debate is raging 
T around a riddle of the type: which comes first, 
the chicken or the egg? 

Or—in other words—must a balanced Federal 
government budget come before full business re- 
covery; or is real recovery a necessary prelude to 4 
balance in the budget? 

Vehement arguments are under way on both 
sides. Point is lent to them by October 19 budget 
estimates showing another bad upset to plans for 
a balance. A crack in security prices and slowed 
industrial activity went along with the report. 
(Full text of President’s statement accompanying 
revised budget estimates on Pages 28 and 29). 

President) Roosevelt, who had taken the egg—or 
unbalanced budget side in the debate now has 
switched to the chicken—or balanced budget side. 


MAGNITUDE OF PROBLEM A 

Yet the official figures reveal the magnitude \of 
the problem to be solved if this switch in viewW- 
point is to be translated into actual accomplish- 

Thus, on last January 5, Mr. Roosevelt told Con- 
gress that the budget for the year starting July 1, 
1937, would be balanced with $37,000,000 to spare 
if relief appropriations were confined to a billion 
and one-half dollars. Congress kept within that 
figure but on April 20 the President revised his 
figures and expected a deficit of $418,000,000. The 
new surtax on the undistributed portion of corpor- 
ation income did not yield as expected on March 
15, accounting for the revision. 

So the White House ordered retrenchment, in- 
duced Congress to plug tax law loopholes and 
talked of a probable budget: balance anyway. 

Now there is a third report. It shows possible 
savings through retrenchment of $208,000,000 and 
a saving of $115,000,000 in a social-security book- 
keeping operation. But Congress voted $344,000,000 
in the way of subsidies that were not expected 
by President Roosevelt on April 20. Furthermore, 
the slowing in business has caused the Treasury to 
figure on another $256,000,000 tax loss. 

All in all President Roosevelt figures now on a 
deficit of $700,000,000 instead of the $37,000,000 
surplus expected on January 5. 


NEW FACTORS APPEAR 


But there still are nearly nine months to go in 
the fiscal year and new factors already are ap- 
pearing. 

For one thing, corn belt farmers are demanding 
that the government supply them with price-fix- 
ing loans on this year’s crops. They are almost 
Sure to get these loans, thereby promising an ad- 
dition of at least $50,000,000 to the budget. And, 
for another thing, farmers are promised a new 
crop control program for 1938 to cost a minimum 
of $150,000,000, over and above the $500,000,000 
cost of the present program. 

Mr. Roosevelt this past week told newspapermen 
that he expected a balanced budget starting next 
July 1 and that no new taxes would be needed to 
bring that balance. On Wednesday he was talking 
processing taxes with Henry Morgentnau and 
Henry Wallace. Revived taxes on commodities 
would be designed to cover the added cost of farm 
relief. 

It is in the midst of this situation that the de- 
bate rages around the riddle; which comes first, 
the chicken or the egg? 


EXPANSION KEY TO PUZZLE 


If the Federal government is to achieve a bal- 
ance in its budget, then industry—to assure con- 
tinued recovery—must unbalance its own annual 
budget to borrow and spend for expansion. 

Right there, the President is told, lies the key 
to the answer of the chicken-egg riddle. But, Mr. 
Roosevelt finds, it is a key that turns both ways. 

So long as the government has its budget un- 
balanced industry fears to unbalance its own bud- 
get with a large volume of long-term borrowing 
owing to uncertainties caused by doubt surround- 
ing the government’s credit. Yet for the govern- 
ment to drive for a balanced budget before indus- 
try is definitely recovered means that same of the 
force behind that recovery is removed, through 
drying up of government supported purchasing 
power. 

President Roosevelt insists that he is determined 
to switch answers and to take the budget-balanc- 
ing side now that the other side, after four years 
of trial, has failed to provide full, substantial re- 
covery. 
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THE NEWS PARADE—MORE BUDGET WORRIES 
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Whe 


“My soul hath long dwelt among them 
that are enemies of peace.! labor for peace; 
but when I speak unto them thereof, they 
make them ready for battle.” 


Taking this psalm as his text, the rector of 
St. James Episcopal Church in Poughkeepsie 
preached of the need for understanding to pro- 
mote peace among men. In the family pew sat 
the President and his mother, Mrs. Sara Delano 
Roosevelt. 

So began another week in which problems of 
dissension at home and abroad engaged the 
Chief Executive almost constantly. One of the 
first to see him on return from church to Hyde 
Park was Secretary Perkins, reportedly to dis- 
cuss attempts to reunite organized labor and 
the controverted wages and hours bill. 

After her departure, he resumed conferences on 
his legislative program with an old friend and 
counsellor, Justice Samuel I. Rosenman, of the 
New York Supreme Court. It was indicated that 
the message to the special session of Congress 


would make no compromise on fundamental 


New Deal objectives, 


Some further inkling 
of what this might say 
IN THE ANNUAL came the next day, with 
RELIEF CAMPAIGN the publication in Wash- 
ington of the President’s revised budget esti- 
mates and his message to the annual Community 
Mobilization for Human Needs. The first pre- 
dicted a net deficit for this fiscal year of $695,- 
000,000, almost as much more again than pre- 
dicted in January. The second warned that 
“unless Federal taxes are to be greatly in- 
creased, the expenditures have to be brought 
within the existing tax receipts.” 

No general tax increase is now envisioned at 
the White House, Instead, the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation and the Public Works Ad- 
ministration already have been ordered to make 
no more commitments in an announced prelim- 
inary to cutting relief and other expenditures. 

Saying nothing about the slump in stock 
prices and conjectures whether this heralded a 
business recession, Mr. Roosevelt declared “re- 
turn of prosperity” meant curtailment of Gov- 
ernment aid for the jobless. But, he admon- 
ished, “there must needs be no abatement of 
State, local and individual relief work.” He be- 
lieved the $1,500,000,000 appropriated for WPA 
last winter would suffice until July. 

Blame for the extent of the prospective defi- 
cit was placed on Congress. With some tax re- 
vision contemplated, the Administration posi- 
tion apparently is that Congress must raise the 
levies if it chooses again to make larger ap- 
propriations than recommended. 

The extent to which the legislators will “go 
along” with the President came in for renewed 
discussion in the light of the Arkansas election. 


A PLEA FOR NEEDY 


man,” Representative John E. Miller was elected 
to 'tfe Senate over Governor Carl E. Bailey, a 
New Deal enthusiast. Mr. Miller, an opponent 
of the wages and hours bill, had paid tribute to 
the President but pledged that he would think 
for himself. There was no comment at Hyde 
Park on the election result. 


The topic of the mo- 
FOR MR. DAVIS ON ment there was the com- 
ing attempt in Brussels 

PEACE EFFORTS to find an amicable solu- 
tion of the Sino-Japanese conflict. Norman ,H. 
Davis, the American delegate, received fresh in- 
structions just before sailing. Ambassador 
William E. Dodd also contributed his views 
preparatory to return to Berlin. In a state- 
ment, the President emphasized his desire for 
peace and said Mr. Davis would enter the con- 


PRESIDENTIAL TIPS 


ference “without any commitments on the part 


of this Government to other Governments.” 

A coincidental action led some officials to sur- 
mise that troubles in the family of nations had 
their counterpart in the Administration family. 
Secretary Ickes had favored Howard A. Gray, 
chief of the PWA low-cost-housing division, to 
administer the Wagner-Steagall housing act. 
Instead, Mr. Roosevelt chose Nathan Straus, of 


the New York City Housing Authority. But he — 


followed quickly with promotion of Mr. Gray 
to be “Assistant PWA Administrator.” 
Questions about what the President thought of 
the radio attack on Administration policies by 
former Governor Alfred M. Landon brought a 
hearty laugh from him. Presumably he had 


_ heard it before entraining again for the Capital; 


but he told reporters there was no comment. 


Arriving at the White House in the cool of 
early morning, members of the party noticed 
something different. Yes, winter was coming. 
The numerous bay trees whith ;jhave decorated 
the roofs of the wings in suntmer since being 
imported from Holland in Theodore Roose- 
velt’s administration had been stored away once 
more in the greenhouse. | 


Secretaries the 
hours accounted for al- 
most before the Presi- 
FOR FARM AID dent finished perusing 
the morning papers. Among the first callers 
were leaders of farmers’ organizations asking 
authorization of a Government loan of 60 cents 
a bushel on corn. Mr. Roosevelt listened, talked 
briefly, and called in Secretaries Wallace and 
Morgenthau for luncheon. Here was another 
case of a call for money and no certainty before- 
hand just where it could be found. ‘ 

Amidst indications that a loan of about 46 
cents a bushel may be agreed upon, Mr. Wallace 
told reporters later that money doubtless could 
be provided. 

“I am sure that human ingenuity is sufficient 
to find a way,” he said. 

Conference between officials of the Agricul- 
ture and Treasury Department and the Budget 


HUNTING A SOURCE 
OF FUNDS TO PAY 


+ Despite attacks on him as “an anti-Roosevelt ¢ Bureau continued for several days in an en- 


deavor “to find a way.” 

Awaiting their conclusions, the President 
took occasion at the dedication of the new Fed- 
eral Reserve Board building to speak of the 
need for coordination of all instruments of 
Government to insure a stabilized prosperity. 
He paid special tribute to Senator Carter Glass 
(Dem), of Virginia, a critic of some phases of 
the New Deal, who was in the audience, for his 
part in establishment of the Federal Reserve 
System. 

The Reserve Board was one of 18 independ- 
ent agencies represented at White House 
luncheon subsequently at which James Roose- 
velt, the eldest of the President’s sons, an- 
nounced a plan to promote coordination among 
them. On the basis of the first information given 
out, newspapermen wrote that the young Roose- 
velt would in a sense be a “coordinator.” 

The President took exception to this in press 
conference, saying his son would act merely as 
a “clearing house” for information between the 
agencies. He said the story was worth two 
paragraphs on page five of a- newspaper, al- 
though much of the press had given it a column 
on page one that morning. James Roosevelt sat 
nearby on a couch, saying nothing. 


A CHAT ON MONEY, slowly on 
cigarettes between ques- 


STAMPS, PEACE, tions, Mr. Roosevelt of- 
TAXES AND A DUKE fered little new informa- 
tion as compared with other recent press con- 
ferences. He saw no relationship between the 
Nine-Power conference in Brussels and pacific 
settlement of disturbances in the Western 
Hemisphere. He could not say definitely 
whether the budget would be balanced next 
year, it depended on conditions. The Duke and 
Duchess of Windsor had not communicated with 
him either officially or unofficially. (Society 
editors please note, he added.) The Polish Am- 
bassador had visited him only to say “howdy- 
do.” No comment regarding taxes pending 
completion of Treasury studies. So it went. 

Asked his views about State Department ef- 
forts to conciliate the boundary argument be- 
tween Nicaragua and Honduras, Mr. Roosevelt 
said merely that he hoped for success. Postage 
stamps in which each country maps the disputed 
territory as belonging to it brought the ques- 
tion to the fore this time. 

“Have you any of the stamps in your collec- 
tion, Mr. President?” a reporter inquired. 

Mr. Roosevelt replied laughingly that he had, 
in fact he had a block of the trouble-making 
stamps issued by each country. 

The week-end took him back to Hyde Park, 
there to stay until after he votes in the local 
elections on November 2. Meanwhile, he was 
looking ahead to the annual Thanksgiving din- 
ner at Warm Springs, Ga. During that visit he 
will stop off at Gainesville to speak in “Roose- 
velt Square” at the dedication of a monument 
erected to him in appreciation of Government 
help after the 1935 cyclone, 
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Secretary Morgenthau has been 
told by his experts that it is im- 
possible to make important modi- 
fications in the new surtax on the 
undistributed portion of corpora- 
tion earnings without opening 
wide loopholes through which 
much revenue will escape. He is 
told that the a/ternative is either 
to repeal the tax entirely and 
substitute some other tax, or to 
let it stand with minor modifica- 
tions that will not satisfy busi- 
ness men. 


x * 


British have turned a _ cold 
shoulder to overtures from this 
side of the Atlantic suggesting 
the basis for a cooperative en- 
deavor on the part of the British 
and American navies to close 
vital sea trade routes to Japan. 
White House is said to be in- 
trigued by the apparent ease 
with which the Navy could keep 
raw materials—particularly oil— 
from reaching the Japanese. 


Officials closest to the Govern- 


would add revenue to the Gov- 
ernment’s general fund to cover 
the existing deficit. Processing 
taxes may be imposed to finance 
any new farm subsidies to be au- 
thorized. 


Jesse Jones, RFC chairman, has 
a pet example of how the Gov- 
ernment is penalizing itself un- 
der the present tax laws. 
RFC makes loans to business 
men and then penalizes those 
business men with a surtax 
they try to pay back the Gov- 
ernment loans. 
Uncle Sam is seeing for himself 
how the law works. 


attitude. 


© 
visers. 


The 


if 


Result is that 


x * 


* * 


—already are writing off the * 


and of who are to be classified as 
unemployed accounts for this 


A sharp shift is occurring in,the 
ranks of one-time New Deal ad- 
Those who in the past 
have been the strongest advo- 
cates of government regulation 
of business and of controls over 
finance now, privately, are voic- 
ing the opinion that the time has 
come for some reversal of policy. 
Recent market upset is the cause 
of much soul searching. 


Although squelched from too 
public action by the storm of pro- 


serious consideration to plans 


ment’s financial problem are bet- coming voluntary census of the for the development of co- 
ting that Congress will enact no unemployed as an almost total operatives. 

new tax law during the next loss. Absence of definition of 

special and regular sessions that what constitutes employment A 


Even more than appears on 
the surface is behind the re- 
ports of internal squabbling in 
the National Bituminous Coal 
Commission. Not only has there 
been bickering over patronage 
problems but the price fixing ef- 

- forts of the Commission thus 
far have been far from success- 
ful. Either Presidential inter- 
vention or a Congressional in- 
vestigation, insiders say, appears 
certain. 


* * 


The National Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation has in the course of 
preparation a new code of ethics 
for consideration by the mem- 


tests which greet such en- bership, in which stress is placed 
Key Government officials—with deavors, planners within the Ad- on the social responsibilities of 
long experience in census taking ministration still are giving industry. 


PRESIDENT—PEACE PARLEYS AND STAMPS 


—Harris & Ewing 
DEDICATION TO BANKING 


President Roosevelt shown at the dedication cere- 
monies of the new home of the Federal Reserve 
Board in Washington, where he declared that the 
achievement and maintenance of “an enduring pros- 
perity” must be preceded by perfecting the nation’s 
monetary and credit machinery—then coordinating 
it with all other instruments of the Government. 
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A LOOK AHEAD—FUTURE TRENDS 


[Continued From Page 1.]} 


ent fiscal year is without considering $200,000,- 
000 added cost of a new farm program of $50,- 
000,000 to $100,000,000 cost of coming Joans on 
corn. Neither does the President’s deficit figure 
take into full consideration the effects of bus- 
iness recession in last months of this year, 


Processing taxes already are onthe fire to 
take care of added farm control costs. Also 
another added one per cent goes on the payroll 
tax to support unemployment insurance after 
January 1. Processing taxes will come out of 


consumption, hitting al] consumers on a sales- 
tax basis. 


The increased payroll tax will be an addition 
to the cost of doing business. Even with an 
added $450,000,000 in revenue that would re- 
sult, the budget still would be as far out of 
balance as at present unless expenses were cut 
or unless receipts from existing taxes were 
increased, 


OUTLOOK FOR 1938 


Official estimates of 1938 business are for no 
more activdty than in 1937, suggesting no addi- 
tion to revenue from existing rates. On this 
basis, the budget will continue to be a problem. ° 


Problem of ham-stringing the NLRB in the 
coming session of Congress is Jess than 25-75. 
Labor organization attacks are intended for 
effect on the Board and not for modifying the 
Jaw as it touches employers. 


Less than 25-75 chances exists that the CIO 
and the A. F. of L. will compose their differ- 
ences in the months just ahead. The basic is- 
sue continues to be over organizing labor on a 
craft or an industrial basis and the conflict cuts 
across most of industry. Neither side can af- 
ford, as yet to give way. 


Congress will take no more than pot shots at 
the SEC. Tendency will be to blame specula- 
tors and not government regulations for market 
upsets. 


Broad proposal for revamping the anti-trust 
laws will be submitted to Congress with little 
chance of any important change being made in 
them at the coming session, at least. 


NEW LEGISLATIVE PROPOSALS 


New Deal planning activities are still going 
on, some of which may bear fruit in legislative 
proposals. Several agencies, as for example, 
the National Resources Committee, are making 
intensive studies as to the importance of co- 
Operatives, regional organization both in gov- 
ernment and industry and other broad social 
and economic prodlems. No present indication 
that the Administration’ will throw its support 
at coming session behind recommendations of 
any of these agencies. 


Other freight rate increases are to follow the 
new schedules granted the Class I roads last 
week and a step-up in railroad passenger rates 
from two cents a mile for regular fare to two 
and one-half cents is better than a 75-25 per 
cent prospect. 


The check to the rising trend in business is 
likely to cause John L, Lewis and his unions, as 
well as the A. F. of L. unions, to go slower in 
their drive to garner more of the national in- 
come. Both appreciate that rapidity of wage 
rise and of resulting price rise has been amajor 
factor in causing the economic indigestion now 
appearing. 


An easing of tension on the world front, if 
continued, is likely to Jessen pressure in Con- 
gress for a mandatory Neutrality law. Clear- 
ing of the international atmosphere, if accom- 
panied by modification of this country’s law 
against new loans to defaulting nations, could 
give American business a strong impetus. 
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Mesvsgrearca + 2,» Benefits to Workers in Rapid Expansion of Auto Industry 


RANSPORTATION is civiliza- 
tion.” 

When Kipling made that as- 
sertion years ago he little envisaged 
a country like the United States 
where one day there would be a 
personal means of transportation 
available for every four persons, de- 
pendent only on the whim and 
pocketbook of the driver as to where 
it would travel—the automobile. 

Civilization as we know it could 
not exist without the railway, the 
steamship or the airplane. But none 
of these means of travel has at- 
tained as universal a tie-up with the 
life of the average citizen, day’ in 
and day out, as has the motor ve- 
hicle in America. 


GROWTH OF INDUSTRY 


All the relationship of this form | 


of transport to. modern life, which 
at the beginning of the century was 
not even dreamed of by the wildest 
visionaries, stems from the huge as- 
sembly lines and the machine shops 
where the automobile is made. 

A few short decades ago men 
worked in small shops putting to- 
gether motor vehicles with buggy 
bodies mounted on bicycle wheels, 
equipped with oil lamps for head- 
lights, curved steering tillers, and 
primitive types of engines. 


| 
| 


These first cars cost so much that | 


only men of wealth could afford 
them. Even at these prices the prod- 
uct was so poor that the owner 
counted himself very lucky if his car 
went 50 miles without a breakdown. 

Through the years the vehicles 
and the manufacturing methods im- 
proved. In the last two decades 
alone, automotive engineers esti- 
mate, efficiency of the workers has 
been trebled and in many cases 
raised even higher. 

Yet, in spite of the greater pro- 
ductivity per worker, the automobile 
industry provides more jobs than 
ever before. The explanation, auto- 


mobile company officials point out, | 


is that the savings have been plowed 
back into the automobile in lower 
prices and an improved product. 


MORE JOBS PROVIDED 
This year it is estimated that an 
average of 530,000 workers 


will 


have been maintained by 
industry. Their toil, it is estimated, 
will produce five million motor ve- 
hicles. In other words, 82,000 
more workers will be needed than in 
1929 when 621,000 more vehicles 
were made. 


the + 


Comparison of 1937 employment | 


with last year shows an employment 
total 71,000 larger and compared 
with 1933 when the industry first 
began to climb out of the depression, 
employment has more than doubled. 


What is more, employment in 
the industry has been -stabilized 
throughout the year, instead of be- 
ing characterized by peaks and 
sharp dips as in earlier years. 


EMPLOYMENT STABILIZED 


Until the autumn of 1935, when 
the introduction of new models was 
moved ahead two months, fluctua- 
tion in employment was one of the 
left-overs from the early days of 
the industry when a closed car was. 
a rarity and most motorists took 
off the tires of their automobiles and 
otherwise dismantled them for win- 
ter storage. Buying definitely was 
seasonal, centering around the 
spring months. 

In addition to shifting the date of 
the annual automobile shows, the 
industry began a policy of maintain- 
ing inventories by manufacturing 
spare parts during slack seasons and 
taking every other possible means to 
keep employees from being laid off. 

These tactics have proved success- 
ful. 

During 1935-36, the first year un- 
der the new program, employment 
fluctuated less than 9 per cent. In 
contrast, during the preceding year 
employment in the slack months 


dropped to 30 per cent of the level 
during the peak months of produc- 
tion. 

This year labor troubles have 
somewhat disrupted the employment 
Stabilization program but still the 
major variations of employment due 
to seasonal fluctuation in demand 
have been avoided. 


Employment Stabilized, Efficiency Increased, Seasonal Idleness 
Curtailed—Millions of Jobs Created in Other Industries 


EXTENDS TO OTHER LINES 


Spreading out from the nucleus 
of employment in the manufactur- 
ing plants are lines of activity trace- 
able in the employment (during 
1936, the last year for which data 
are available™ of 5,576,000 other 
workers engaged in the manufac- 
ture of tires, in oil production and 
refining, in sales and servicing of 
automobiles, in the building of 
highways, in driving trucks, buses 
and taxicabs, and in producing raw 
materials for automobiles. 


And even this huge total does not 
include the carpenters who build 
the garages, or other even more in- 
direct employment created by the 
automobile industry as for example, 
the wood choppers who cut the 
trees which make the pulp used for 
the paper on which is printed the 
automobile advertisements. 


Just how the automobile has in- 
creased the number of jobs may be 
illustrated by what has happened 
since 1899 in the manufacture of 
rubber, gasoline and oil, and of iron 
and steel and their products. Em- 
ployment in these industries has 
doubled. 


A NET GAIN IN JOBS 


How many of the 6,000,000 jobs 
created by the automobile and motor 
transport industry may be consid- 
ered a net gain to the business life 
of the country? 


The automobile meant of course, 
a decline in the number of carri- 
age and harness makers, in the 
number of livery stables and, tu 
the extent that passenger and 
freight traffic has been reduced on 
the railroads, a decline in the num- 
ber of railroad employes. However, 
an examination of the available 
census records reveals that proba- 
bly not more than two million per- 


| 


sons lost jobs in these and other in- 
dustries affected. 

Or putting it another way, the 
advent of the motor car had this 
result: A net gain of 4,000,000 jobs. 

In still another direction the mo- 
tor vehicle has been of paramount 
importance in the development of 
industry. 

Technological advances made in 
the manufacture of motor cars 
have been the basis of substantial 
gains through a wide range of in- 
dustrial processes. For example, 
the welding and stamping processes 
developed in automobile manufac- 
ture threaten to revolutionize manu- 
facture of railroad trains, electric 
refrigerators, airplanes, and are 
even carried over into the construc- 
tion of certain types of houses. 


OTHER INDUSTRIES HELPED 


There are other examples of how 
automobile needs have stimulated 
the improvement and development 
of other industries. 

Mass production methods in the 
automobile factories showed the 
way toward greater efficiency in 
other forms of manufacture. 

Automobile requirements have 
stimulated the development of the 
plastics industry. 

Automobile needs have encour- 
aged the development of insulation 
materials. 

Still another example of how the 
motor vehicle has made possible the 
growth of another industry is fur- 
nished by the systems which have 
been. built for distribution of na- 
tural-gas trunk pipe lines. In 1931 
there were about 70,000 miles of 
these, and according to the Na- 
tional Resource Committee, the in- 
dustry has a three billion dollar in- 
vestment and five million custo- 
mers. 

The building of the trunk pipe 
lines was Made possible by the ini- 
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| 


tial investment in oil wells to pro- 
vide gasoline for automobiles. 


FOR BETTER FARMING 

The motor industry has affected 
farming through its production of 
tractors. The tractors influence 
agricultural practices. They make 
the acreages formerly required for 
the production of feedstuffs for 
horses available for production of 
food. The tractor also moves the 
farmer closer toward specialized 
commercial farming as contrasted 
to subsistence farming. 

The automobile also has resulted 
in creating new lines of trade ‘not 
only in servicing and selling motor 
vehicles but in other fields as well. 

Because of the automobile tour- 
ist travel has become heavy and 
lucrative. 


NEW LINES OF TRADE 


In a normal year approximately 


* BETTER RURAL SCHOOLS 


| 


five billion dollars, is spent for holi- | 


day and vacation travel, according 
toa study in “The Development of 
American Industries,” edited by J. 
G. Glover and W. B. Cornell. Of 
this amount four million dollars is 
spent, it is pointed out, by automo- 
bile tourists. 

Other changes of fundamental 
importance have been brought about 
by the automobile. 

The automobile has increased the 
amount of travel which the average 
person in this country does from 
about 65 miles annually in 1910 to 
more than 4,000 miles annually now- 
adays. 


Fresher foods for families in 
cities have been made available by 
motor truck transportation. The 
rapid movement of dairy products, 
fruits, vegetables, poultry and live- 
Stock, health authorities point out, 
has added to the healthfulness of 
the diets of city families. 


The automobile has made it pos- 
Sible for millions of people to get 
prompt medical care as well as fire, 
police and sanitary protection. It 
has brought the hospital and the 
drugstore to the doorstep of the av- 
erage family. 

Educational practices have been 
changed in rural areas through the 
introduction of the school bus. In 
thousands of rural communities the 
little red school house has given 
way to larger consolidated schools 


served by buses carrying 3,000,000 
children every school day. 


The motor car has permitted the 


growth of suburban areas where city 
dweller can live in more wholesome 
surroundings than they can find in 
crowded metropolitan areas. 


Farmers and the residents of 
small towns now can travel readily 
to larger towns to shop. | 


These are only a few of the many 
influences of the automobile. Man- 
ufactures, trade, education, rural 
life, transportation, vacations, cities, 
suburbs, villages and even social cus- 
toms and manners all have been 
changed. 

GLENN NIXON. 
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WHAT SHOULD GOVERNMENT DO TO PUT 
COUNTRY ON SOUND ECONOMIC FOOTING? 


Senator Byrd 


Democrat, of Virginia, Chairman of 
The Senate Select Committee on 
Investigation of Executive Agen- 
cies of the Government, 


answers: 


NE cefinite thing the Federal 

Government can do to restore 
business confidence is to balance 
the budget by reducing the costs of 
government. This can be accom- 
plished at once by the courage and 
will to economize. It cannot be done 
by talk. We must stop writing 
checks for extravagant and unnec- 
essary expenditures. 

Not only are we making huge ex- 
penditures for relief, but the ordi- 
nary expenditures of departments 
are still increasing out of all pro- 
portion to the services performed. 
Only great courage and determina- 
tion on the part of those responsible 
can preven continued deficits which 
will ultimately imperil the financial 
resources of our country. 


John O'Connor 


Democrat, of New York, Chairman, 
The House Committee on Rules, 


answers: 


N answer to your question, let me 
first say, I do not agree with your 
suggested premise that the country 
is not “on a sound economic foot- 
ing.” No one can reason to a logical 
conclusion from a concocted premise. 
This country is all right economi- 
cally. Would you go back to March 
4, 1933? 
You undoubtedly have in mind the 
national debt and the failure to bal- 


+ 
|| 


In view of recent developments, including the President’s | 


budget statement and the stock market break, what should the | 


basis? 


Federal Government do to get the country on a sound economic 


That is the Question of the Week, and in order to obtain au- 


thoritative views on the subject, The United States News asked 
a number of economists, market authorities and members of the 
| fiscal committees of Congress for their opinions. 


| are presented on this page. 


| 
The answers 
| 


| 


ance the national budget within re- + 


cent years. 


As to the national debt, let me 
repeat to you what I have often 
said, that a debt of about 36 bil- 
lions of dollars as compared to a 
national worth of about 350 billion 
dollars is not in the least alarming. 
What business, from steel down, 
owes only about 10 per cent of its 
capital worth? No other country in 
the world compares with the United 
States as to these two items or in 
per capita indebtedness. Our pic- 
ture is much brighter than that of 
any other nation. 


Furthermore, most of this na- 
tional debt was incurred in a long 
range program which will inure 
the benefit of generations to come. 
Surely you would not advocate that 
the huge amounts spent on parks, 
dams, power developments, irriga- 
tion, reclamation and other public 
works which will last for 50 years 
or more should be added to the cur- 
rent bill of the taxpayer. 

No “pay as you go” policy will 
ever work for a government, a rail- 
road, a storekeeper or a home- 
keeper. Everybody is in debt for 
some period, even though it is only 
30 days. For a government to as- 
sume 50-year obligations is only fair 
to the present taxpayer. 


Likewise as to “balancing the 
budget,” sort of a built-up phrase, 
much mouthed because of its allit- 
erative attraction. 

What business or individual is so 
fortunate as to make his outgo 
match his intake each and every 
solitary year? Do you? Is it nota 
fact that most businesses must be 
satisfied if the net result of a con- 
siderable period of years shows a 
balance of income over expense? 
Why should a government, which 
has no exact comparison with any 
business, conduct its affairs on any 
different basis? 

Of course, we all regret that for 
years we have been spending more 
than our income, and we all look for 
the happy day when our expenses 
are reduced below our receipts, so 
that something can be applied to 
our national debt and put it in 
shape so we can take care of an- 
other rainy day—war, depression or 
what not. But what real difference 
does it make if that balancing hap- 
pens in 1938, 1939, or 1940, when you 
take a long-range view and assume 
that this government is going to 
last for at least a little time to 
come? 


I personally think the Hoover Ad- 
ministration made a mistake in re- 
ducing taxes one year just because 
receipts exceeded expenses in that 


‘+ one year. It was not long before they 


all had to be put back—and more— 
like a corporation distributing every 
cent of its earnings each year. I 
know what you will say to that— 
that under the recent corporate 
surplus tax law they are impelled to 
do just that. I agree there is plenty 
of room for modification in that 
law. 

The budget will be balanced. 

The national debt will be reduced. 
You can be sure of that. Just when 
is not, in my opinion, of indispen- 
sable importance. 

As to the stock exchange situ- 
ation, I recently issued a statement, 
which you may have seen. I may be 
all wrong in my comments on “short 


« Selling.” Most operators on the Ex- 


change and their “economists” dis- 
agree with me. They contend that 
the “shorts” help the market and 
are a stabilizing influence. To date, 
I just cannot get that through my 
head. 

For the reasons given in the state- 
ment, however, I still believe that: 

The Federal Reserve Board should 
reduce the margin requirements on 
purchases; 

If the administration of the Se- 
curities Exchange Act: is unduly 
harassing legitimate business, it 
should be stopped—America hates 
an “Ogpu”; 

The penalties inflicted on officers 
and directors honestly dealing in 
securities of their own companies 
should be lightened. What kinder- 
garten member of the “brain trust” 
stuck that one in, I do not know; 

The capital gains tax is unfair and 
a detriment to business and recov- 
ery and should be amended. 

The above is quite a program to 
carry out, but a start on it shotld 
be made as soon as Congress meets 
on November 15th. 


1937 Royal. 


A big, handsome car! Tall, proud radia- 
tor... smart, new headlamps. .. sweep- 


ing fenders. 


Beautiful appointments. Smart new in- 
strument panel. New steering wheel, with 
ring-type horn control. Superb upholstery 
in short-nap mohair or broadcloth. 


A bigger Gold Seal engine . . 
thrifty horsepower Wheelbase increased to 
119 inches, 964 inches from windshield to 
rear window. A 49-inch rear seat! 


Airflow principle of springing and weight 
distribution. Chrysler's finest engineering. 


Tue 1938 Curysier RoyaAt is a beauty... 
with three inches more wheelbase than the 


Safety All- Steel Bodies . 


hydraulic brakes. 


See and drive the Chrysler Roval. You’]!! 


‘agree . .. it’s more for the money 
in the low-priced field. 


THE LUXURIOUS IMPERIAL 
A THRILLING, high-powered beauty 

.. that’s the 1938 Chrysler Imperial! Under 
that big, commanding hood is a new, bigger, 
engine .. . with 110 horsepower... anda 
split-second response. 


. with 95 


. . time-tested 


SEE YOUR 


Low-swung beauty that comes from length 
and size... wheelbase increased to125 inches, 


The magnificent Imperial Ride! Inde- 
pendently sprung front wheels . .. Aero 
Hydraulic Shock Absorbers ... long wheel- 
base. Broad, deep, chair-high seats .. . 
striking color harmony... 


“Nal 


PHENOMENA 
ar A REM 


Smart new 


NEAREST CHRYSLER PLYMOUTH DEALER 


ARKABLE 


instrument panel .. . deep sprung upholstery. 
Safety 4//-Stee/ Bodies... hydraulic brakes 
:.. Steering and gear-shifting perfection. 
Get behind the wheel of this power- 


packed beauty. You’ll marvel at such per- 
formance at the remarkably low price. 


SEE THE CARS 


The Chrysler Royal and Imperial 
are on display at Chrysler dealers’ 
showrooms. 


* CHRYSLER ROYAL. .. Coupe, $918. Four-Door Touring Sedan with 
trunk, $1010. Eight other body styles. CHRYSLER IMPERIA! 
Coupe, $1123. Four-Door Touring Sedan with trunk, $1198. Four other 
body styles. *® CHRYSLER CUSTOM IMPERIAL. 
Sedan, $2295. Sedan Limousine, $2395. *® All prices quoted are delivered 
prices in Detroit, with Federal taxes, bumpers, spare tire and tube, and 
prepatation for delivery included. Any state or local tax must be added. To 
ascertain price in your city, simply add transportation charges. . . local 
and state taxes if any. Additional accessories availavle at prices to be 
quoted by the dealer. Time payments to fit your purse on Official Com- 
mercial Credit Company plan. Tune in on Major Bowes, Columbia 
Network, Every Thursday, 9 to 10 P. M. Eastern Standard Time. 


5 or 7-Passenger 


Chandler Hovey 


A Partner of Kidder, Peabody and 
Co., New York City, 


answers: 


(By Telegraph) 
HE stock market will be blamed 
by many people, particularly 
politicians, for the slowing up of 
business. As well blame a falling 
barometer for an approaching 
storm. 

The stock market has simply 
been predicting what we all realize 
is now a fact, namely, that as a re- 
sult of fear, lack of confidence, in- 
creasing taxes, labor costs, etc., 
business is slowing down. This is, 
as usual, resulting in substantial 
lay-offs of workers and the conse- 
quent adding to the ranks of the 
unemployed. This is indeed a hor- 
rible thing to contemplate. 

The Administration is constantly 
saying and doing things which re- 
tard the flow of business, which, in 
the last analysis, is the lifeblood of 
the country. Poor business brings 
hardship on everyone except the 
politicians. It is particularly hard 
on the poorer classes. 


To scold or even punish a child 
for doing wrong is customary and 
proper. To continue scolding the 
child for a period of years would 
admittedly be unwise and would 
discourage and irritate him. In per- 
sisting in reforming us all, this is 


exactly the attitude the Adminis- 


tration is assuming towards busi- 
ness. 

If the politicians, most of whom 
have never had any real business 
experience, would give up their 
critical attitude toward business 


and leave it alone for a while, or 


even encourage it, conditions in this 
country would immediately improve 
and we could confidently look for- 
ward to a decrease rather than an 
increase in unemployment. 


Walter E. Spahr 


Chairman, Department of Eco- 
nomics, New York University, 


answers: 


T° aid the country in getting ona 
sound economic footing I believe 
that the Federal Government should 
do the following things: 

1. It should balance the Federal 
budget by the reduction of expendi- 
tures. The President should an- 
nounce that this will be done as 
rapidly as humanly possible, and 
that concrete steps in this direction 
will be taken by him and Congress 
when the latter convenes in No- 
vember. ‘ 

2. The President should announce 
that it is his purpose to return this 
country to a sound currency basis 
at the earliest possible moment, and 
that he proposes to recommend to 
the convening Congress that a na- 
tional monetary commission, com- 
posed of the most outstanding and 
experienced monetary experts avail- 
able, be appointed at once to make 
recommendations, at an early date, 
to a joint monetary committee of 
the House and Senate. 


SEES EVILS IN INFLATION 

3. The President should recom- 
mend to Congress, as ‘a first step to- 
ward the institution of a sound cur- 
rency system, the passage of the 
Bridges and Townsend resolutions 
providing for a repeal of some of 
the most unsound and inflationary 
provisions in our present monetary 
laws. He should state that he rec- 
ognizes the wisdom of having a 
sound currency rather than an in- 
flated currency, since the former 
restores confidence and contributes 
to a sound business recovery while 


the latter generates fear, fosters 
new maladjustments, and finally 
precipitates unfortunate  conse- 
quences. 


4. The President should recom- 
mend an appeal of the tax on the 
undistributed earnings of corpora- 
tions, and he should also recom- 
mend that the capital gains tax be 
revised so as to take into consider- 
ation capital losses. He also should 
state that every effort will be made 
to adjust taxation so as to encour- 
age, rather than discourage, busi- 
ness activity. 


OPPOSES HASTY LEGISLATION 
5. The President should recom- 
mend to Congress that, rather than 


enact hasty legislation, it should 
explore the possibilities of estab- 
lishing certain minima in wage 


rates and maxima in hours of labor, 
thus permitting ample .time for 
hearings and criticism of the pro- 
posed measures, and that extreme 
care should be taken not to enact 
any law that would discourage busi- 
ness enterprise or contribute to un- 
employment. 

6. The President should recom- 
mend to Congress that, rather than 
enact hasty and possibly ill-advised 
and expensive legislation for the 
purpose of aiding agriculture, care- 
ful exploration and hearings be 
conducted until it becomes clear 
that a workable program can be en- 
acted into law. 

7. The President should announce 
that he proposes to use every possi- 
ble effort to end class hatred and 
Strife; that he accepts the view 
that our economic system is one in 
which the agents of production must 


[Continued on Page 8.] 
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“Easy to want 
...that new 


“Easy 
own, too!” 


CONSIDER THESE FEATURES: 


Low finance and insurance 
cost— Your car is protected 
by a policy in General Ex- 
change Insurance Corp’n, 
a member of the General 
Motors family — Payments 
to suit your purse— A com- 
plete GeneralMotors service 
Operated by 
GENERAL MOTORS 
ACCEPTANCE CORP. 
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M 0 D a N ‘% M 0 p 7 Styling as different as it is beau- : 

tiful, for this bigger-looking 


< 


CHEVROLET PRESENTS THE 


NEW 1938 CHEVROLET 


THE CAR OF LOW PRICE THAT BRINGS YOU THE NEWEST, 


PE R FE CTE D Smooth— powerful — positive 
... the safe brakes for modern % 
travel’. . giving maximum a 
motoring protection. a 


MOST MODERN, MOST UP-TO-DATE MOTORING ADVANTAGES 


. 


é 
. 
- 


(WITH SHOCKPROOF STEERING) 
Chevrolet cordially invites you to visit your nearest Chevrolet dealer and 


see the finest motor car Chevrolet has ever produced —the new Chevrolet 


So safe—so comfortable — so 
different ...,. “the world's finest 


ride.” 
Bigger, more luxurious, more massive in appearance — beautifully 


different, with its new Modern-Mode Styling—outstandingly complete in 
~~ all ways—this new Chevrolet merits the careful consideration of everyone é 
who is thinking of buying a new motor car in any price range. 


(WITH SAFETY GLASS ALL AROUND) 


Larger@ interiors —lighter, 


To see and drive this smart, dashing car is to know you'll be ahead ! 
with a Chevrolet . . . to own it is to save money all ways... because, again é  . - Vtech ALL- 5 LE NT : 
brightert colors —and Unisteel 


in 1938 as for 27 years, the Chevrolet trade-mark is the symbol of savings. - ai : . : 
CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, General Motors Sales Corporation, DETROIT, MICHIGAN ALL STE EL B 0 D ES construction, making each body 


General Motors Installment Plan—monthly payments to suit your purse. A General Motors Value. a fortress of safety. 


bination of power, economy 


7 and dependability 


2 
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Giving protection against drafts, 
smoke, windshield clouding, and 
assuring each passenger indi- 
vidually controlled ventilation. 


ieeessoen *ON MASTER DE LUXE MODELS ONLY 
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Cartoonist Elderman in the Washington Post 


So You Can Get Out and Play Sooner 


Editorial Comment, 
Pro and Con, on: 


1. Future of the Labor Law 


2. Safety on the Railroads 


3. Blame for Motor Accidents 


ITH the National Labor Reldtions Board un- 
W der fire from ooth unions and employers, the 
press of the country points to obvious defects and 
suggests remedies. The law is likely to be amended 
in certain particulars, predict 74 per cent of com- 
menting newspapers, these changes to include 
financial reports by the unions, provisions giving 
greater power of appeai by employers, and rules 
under which minority labor organizations will have 
definite rights in collective bargaining. 

The law is attacked as a whole by 26 per cent 
of the press, on the ground that although it was 
enacted to establish peace in the relations between 


employers and employes, it has in reality increased 


“the causes of dispute. 

Some concern is voiced as to the harmonious 
working of the Labor Relations Board in connec- 
tion with the proposal to establish a wages and 
hours bill with authority to give rulings on related 
matters of employment. 


Railways’ Safety Record 


ECORDS of the American Association of Rail- 
ways, showing that in the first six months of 

this year the companies carried 247,000,000 passen- 
gers with not a single passenger fatality are held 
by 62 per cent of commenting newspapers to show 
that the companies have reached a high degree of 
efficiency in operating methods. To 28 per cent 
of the press, the record made is a natural product 
of the public emphasis on safety and may be cred- 


Cartoonist Collier in the Geneva Daily Times 


Helping the Mountain Climbers 


ited largely to the national campaigns that have 
been conducted in recent years. 

It is observed that, with a lower volume of traf- 
fic in 1936, there were 43 fatalities, and that in the 
Safety First campaigns each accident was care- 
fully listed and the cause determined. 


Some newspapers suggest that, as a result of the 
railroad record some of the safety devices there 
adopted should be employed in reducing the high- 
way hazards of the country. 


Pedestrians vs. Motorists 


INDINGS of the National Safety Congress anent 
responsibility for highway accidents show a 
reaction through the country in which blame for 
motor accidents is placed more on pedestrians than 
on car drivers by 35 per cent of commenting news- 
papers. However, 65 per cent still maintain that 
upon the drivers rests the greater blame. 

It is brought out in these comments that sta- 
tistics that support the anti-pedestrian attitude 
show a large measure of pedestrian recklessness. It 
is stated that communities which have given mucn 
attention to education of children in safe habits 
have shown marked improvement. 

Arguments for the other side emphasize the value 
of law enforcement, with particular attention to the 
record of motor crashes, which are not dependent 
upon any cases of negligence except those involving 
the proper driving of cars. 

All editors insist that consistent and steady en- 
forcement of traffic rules is necessary to create 
alert observance of law. . 


LATEST BUDGET ESTIMATE; HOW EDITORS VIEW IT 


33 


RESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S third budget 
statement for the year, showing a steady 
increase in estimates of the deficit and of the 
national debt, evokes from nearly all comment- 
ing newspapers declarations that drastic 
changes should be made in Government spend- 
ing policies, that expenditures must be reduced 
and that taxes must be adjusted. 

It is asserted by many that the undistributed 
profits tax is a huge mistake, which has put the 
brakes on business recovery, and that Govern- 
ment receipts have suffered from the feeling of 
fear that has been created in business circles by 
this levy. | 


Voicing public criti- 
cism of successive and 
unfavorable budget re- 
IN ESTIMATING? ports, the New York Sun 
(Ind.) asks if the figures “reflect inaccuracies in 
earlier estimates or declining fruitfulness of 
Federal taxation,” and adds: 


LESS TAX INCOME 


“In the space of ten months budget estimates 


‘have been amended twice and each amendment 


has darkened the picture. The fiscal year itself 
is only a little more than a quarter gone. Are 
there to be further amendments of the estimates, 
with another installment in January, another 
piecemeal addition to the deficit?” 


With emphasized belief that the “budget can 
be balanced,” the Indianapolis Times (Ind.), 
urges: 

“If the Government continues by unsound 
taxation to prevent or discourage business ex- 
pansion, that will mean fewer jobs for the un- 
employed, more demands for Government 
spending, less revenue in the Treasury, and 
more unbalanced budgets.” 

“Of greater importance than the total of the 
actual appropriations for the present year,” says 
the Savannah Morning News (Dem.), “will be 
the amount the President expects to be able to 
save under his plan of withholding from ex- 
penditure 10 per cent of all sums appropriated 
for non-obligatory expenditure. 


+ 


Cartoonist Talburt for the Scripps-Howard Newspapers 


The Bride Wore Red! 


“The President had hoped thus to save 
enough to counterbalance the $418,000,000 net 
deficit indicated for 1937-38. This hope has 
gone a-glimmering with the additional sums 
voted by Congress.” 

An analysis of the results of centralized na- 
tional government is given by the New York 
Times (Dem.), with the conclusion that “you 
have got to stop the centralizing first and then 
you can stop spending.” 


“The real reason,” ad- 


budget is unbalanced is 


SAYS ONE CRITIC because the Government 


has taken on so many major responsibilities, ac- 
cepted so many ‘mandates’ and thrust its au- 
thority over so vast a field that its expenditures 
cannot help but rise, no matter ‘how efficient it 
may be in the details of handling money.” 

“It seems to us,’ comments the Richmond 
News Leader (Dem.), “that the fundamental 
cause for alarm in the present condition lies in 
the fact that no plan has been made to meet the 


TOO WIDE A FIELD 


+ possibility of revenues far less than had been 


expected, and yet this is exactly what has hap- 
pened. 

“Evidently the investing public feels this 
way, for the depreciation in values on the Stock 
Exchange means the depreciation in values not 
only of the ‘gamblers,’ who have been forced to 
liquidate, but in the values as well of every in- 
vestor, of every insurance company and bank in 
the country, and to that extent the values be- 
hind every policy and every bank deposit. 


“This drastic and far-reaching decline is clear 
proof that the investing public is unhappy; no- 
body has yet given a full picture of the causes 
of this apprehension; but some of the effective 
factors very obviously are the fear that the 
mark-up in prices following the advances in 
pay rolls may not be accepted by the buying 
public, with the result that business will be 
seriously slowed down. If this goes far enough, 
we have with us once more a major depression.” 


LESSENING REVENUE “No assurance that in 
1939 the situation will be 


SEEN AS THREAT OF any better,” is found by 
COMING DEPRESSION the Wall Street Journal 


(Ind.), as it says “the Government can do one of 
two things—drastically reduce expenses or con- 
tinue to rely on more deficit financing.” 


“In the President’s statement concerning the 
1938 budget picture,” adds the Wall Street Jour- 
nal, “he places the blame in large part on the 
additional expenditure by Congress, an analysis 
which is certainly true, at least in part. But the 
statement overlooks the vital role played by a 
drop in internal revenue below the early esti- 
mates in increasing the prospective deficit.... 


“If the estimate of returns to be derived from 
internal revenue were the same today as it was 
in January, we would still have an ‘out of 
pocket,’ or ‘layman’s’ budget balance, a pre- 
sumed surplus of $7,000,000. But’ we haven't. 
Instead we have an estimated deficit of $695,- 
000,000 for the current fiscal year. 

“Why? Because events since January of this 
year have caused the Treasury to revise down- 
ward its estimate of the internal revenue to be 
received this year by $702,000,000.” 


TITLE REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


LETTERS OF COMMENT BY READERS OF THE UNITED STATES NEWS 


Editor’s Note: Letters of com- 
ment and suggestion are invited. 
Those not intended for publication, 
and those to which writers desire to 
have only their initials attached if 
published, should be so marked. Even 
if initials only are to be printed, let- 
ters must be signed and address 
given. 

“Strange and Dangerous Road” 
Sir:—Production is the mainspring of 
prosperity. Regardless of schemes for 
crop control, legislation along that line 
can only end in failure, for-always na- 
ture’s law of supply and demand will 
control the situation. Crop control is 
one of the many politicians’ playgrounds. 
financed by the taxpayers’ money.... 
Give our producers the reasonable pro- 
tection they need to guarantee other 
nations with cheaper labor from despoil- 
ing their home markets, as has been 
done by the scarcity program and the 
New Deal policies. Let the farmers 
manage their own planting and sowing 


instead of having it taken over by in- 


experienced politicians, experimenting 
with the taxpayers’ money. 

We are traveling fast on a strange and 
dangerous road. Let us have no crop 
control bill. Let us have no wage and 
hour bill. They are impossible of suc- 
cess and can only result in the spending 
of huge sums of the people’s money and, 
while depriving them of their rights, in- 
creasing the power of the politicians. 
Let us stand for State Rights, a Peo- 
ple’s Congress and a real Democracy. 
Yours for the Constitution and an‘ in- 
vincible Supreme Court. E. M. 
Roanoke, Va. 


x * 


Wants Klan Talk Ended 

Sir:—I do not like your attitude in 
regards to Justice Black, just because 
he belonged to the Klan. I am not a 
Klansman myself, but if you fellows 
keep hollering about the Klan, you will 
undoubtedly start something that you 
fellows will wish that you had never 
Started. You are starting the flame to 
get the Klan to reorganize again, and 
many will be strong for them if they 
will. Mr. Justice Black said that he 
was not a member of the Klan now 
and that settles it. Mr. Black is a man 
that works with the President, for the 
common people, and that is the kind 


of a man that we want there, and I 
hope the President will succeed to land 
some more just like Mr. Black... . 

CARLIS G. ANDERSON. 
McPherson, Kans. 


Confirmed Under False Impression? 
Sir:—Hugo Black’s membership in the 
Klan for political aggrandisement, so 
patent that the stone-blind could see it, 
is not half so bad as his moral dis- 
honesty in permitting the ignorant 
statement of a colleague to go uncor- 
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“Utopia.” What piffie! Your analysis 
of this question is indeed most pene- 
trating. L. J. HEFERN. 
New Orleans, La. 


x * * 


Uncle Sam’s Foreclosures 

Sir:—I am sending you some clip- 
pings I got from our home papers here, 
showing the numerous foreclosure sales 
being ordered by the HOLC, and it is 
the same all over the State of Nebraska. 
I just wish something could be done to 
show Congress what they are doing to 


rected and his elevation to our highest the country. M. B. 
Court to result from that denial on the Minden, Nebr. 
Senate floor of Black’s ever being a x * * 


member of the Klan. Of all official po- 
sitions that demand the highest and 
most unimpeachable character, a seat 
on our highest Court stands above all 
others. Membership in the Klan now 
or ever is of little significance comparec 
to that black “dammed spot” that will 
not out. J. S. PLOWDEN. 
Greenville, S. C. 


Colbath Credo 


Sir:—We think the Court reform as 
advocated by the President is OK. We 
don’t like the Liberty League. We don't 
like the U. S. Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion. We don’t like the U. S. Chamber 
of Commerce. We don’t like rugged in- 
dividualism. We believe the Constitu- 
tion is what the judges say it is and 
not a sacred document. ... We are 
fairly well satisfied with Judge Black’s 
explanation about the Klan. Yours 
truly for political progress. 

THE COLBATH FAMILY. 
New York City. 


x * 


Inconsistent Liberalism 

Sir:—The toughest hides that ever 
covered mortal man’s anatomy must 
have been punctured by vour editoria. 
of Oct. 4 on Black and his affiliation 
with the dastardly Klan. A President 
who sees no inconsistency in the posi- 
tion he takes on this subjeet can hardly 


If Taxpayers Went on Strike 

Sir:—I wonder what would happan to 
the Administration measures if we 
would have a complete sit-down strike 
of all the taxpayers of the U. S. How 
many agencies would be left? Your fig- 
ures On our national debt show we need 
another Coolidge in the White House, 
and another Mellon as Secretary of the 
Treasury, and to use our Government 
on a business basis and quit spending 
money like a drunken sailor on so many 
foolish experiments, ... If the taxpayers 
could all read The United States News I 
know what would happen. They would 
sure call a halt. 

GEORGE R. HOLLINGSWORTH. 
New Augusta, Ind. 
x * 


Better Off Under New Deal 

Sir:—Your editorials have been very 
unfair to our President and some others, 
I have not forgot the money I lost in 
banks, and the former Administration 
did not even try to=save us but said 
prosperity was just around the corner. 
But when President Roosevelt came to 
the White House we had a holiday (with 
banks) and they had to insure the de- 
positors that they would get their money. 
You should cooperate with the Admin- 
istration, to be loyal to the good old 
U. S. A. HOMER STUDY. 
Muncie, Ind. 


be accounted for. Yet his lips move 
for social justice and various other Worse Off Under New Deal 
schemes, suppositively to lift all the 


underprivileged of humanity out of the 
rut and lead them in the land of 


Sir:—For 25 years I operated a suc- 
cessful silk manufacturing business, em- 
ploving upwards of 125 thoroughly 


skilled workers. But today our plant is 
closed, not through mismanagement or 
bad judgment, but solely because of the 
Washington Administration’s policy to- 
ward business. 

To maintain an American living wage 
schedule in competition with foreign- 
made goods is an impossibility. If our 
American workers lived under the same 
conditions as foreign workers, we might 
have a chance, But who would desire 
to see them live or attempt to live under 
such conditions? 


I am gratefw for the splendid effort 
you are making to awaken the public 
to their full responsibility before our 
entire economic’ structure crashes, 
bringing upon us all the frightful con- 
ditions that exist abroad. 

Binghamton, N. Y. N. B. BALLARD. 
x 


Chicago Speech a “Smoke Screen”? 

Sir:—Regardless of verbal smoke 
screens, the citizens of the U. S. should 
remember that there is yet some unfin- 
ished business to which they must pay 
heed. Better keep the integrity of our 
own courts than idealize on world af- 
fairs. H. E. BRONG. 
Philadelphia, Pa. , 

x * 


What Kind of Quarantine? 

Sir:—Your splendid editorial, “The 
Will to Peace,” I decided approached 
the point where it should have attempted 
a Clarification of President Roosevelt’s 
newly applied diplomatic term, “quar- 
antine.” 

I think F. D. R. was hinting at an- 
Other try at world relationship—a new 
World Court, a really powerful League 
of Nations, I imagine that “quarantine” 
is an indefinitely long, national punish- 
ment in which no one enters and no one 
leaves the leper country. With such a 
prospect of isolation, he would outlaw 
invasion, 

Roosevelt reasons that today there is 
no opportunity for a nation alone to 
resist invasion. Opposition can be per- 
formed passively and bloodlessly by his 
“quarantine.” There is no need for tnat 
“war to end wars.” The world is dis- 
graced within itself for not providing 
for the safety of a single nation. 

Ada, Ohio. 


WILLIAM LAEMALE, JR. 


Cartoonist Web Brown in the Akron Beacon Journal 


A Question Mark in Recovery 


What the Editors 
Are Saying About: 


1. Cause of Market Slumps 


2. Labor Boycott on Japan 


3. The Truce in Union Labor 


ISCUSSION in the press of the charges made by 
Winthrop W. Aldrich, chairman of the board 
of the Chase National Bank, that breaks in the 
stock market have been the result of too stringent 
government controls, is marked by divided opinion. 
The theory of the New York banker is indorsed by 
72 per cent of commenting newspapers, but 28 per 
cent disagree with his conclusions. 


Some editors declare that many regulations gov- 
erning stock trading have had the result of keeping 
buying power out of the market, and that active 
trading has been curtailed as a result of the heavy 
tax on capital gains. 

Other editors contend that Federal supervision 
of the securities markets is approved by public 
opinion and that not all of the market decline 
can be blamed on regulations, many of which were 
in operation when the market was on a higher 
level. 


Proposed Japanese Boycott 


FFORTS by organized labor to organize an un- 
official boycott of Japanese goods arouse only 
mild interest in the press. The idea is indorsed by 
30 per cent of commenting newspapers, but the 
majority warn against any such movement. 
Advocates believe that the effect of a boycott 
would be so marked that it might tend to check 
Japan’s warlike moves against China and civilian 
residents of that country. It is explained that 


Cartoonist Milt Morris in the Independence (Kans.) Reporter 


Bench Warmers’ Big Chance 


American labor is naturally opposed to the prod- 
ucts of Japan because goods, sold in competition 
with American products, are made cheaply by a 
low standard of living in the Orient. 

Practical objections are based on the heavy pen- 
alty that would be paid by American producers, 
especially cotton growers. Against that is balanced 
the loss of markets for Japanese silks. 


Will Labor Re-unite ? 


ECISION of the two main branches of organized 
labor to seek an adjustment of their differ- 
ences, arising from the conflict between craft 
unions and industrial unions, is accepted by 70 
per cent of commenting newspapers as surety of a 
compromise, but 30 per cent think fundamental 
differences between the two types of labor organi- 
zation will make an agreement improbable. 

Arguments in favor of compromise are backed 
by the contention that the Green and Lewis forces 
have a choice between a working agreement for the 
two branches or some form of arbitration. 

Those who are skeptical as to results point to the 
traditional position of the crafts that they are out- 
numbered by the industrial members and that their 
position as skilled workers makes it impossible to 
vield to other unions. 
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America’s High- 
At Its Best in the Auto Industry 


HE American tradition of hign 
wages is well exempiified in 
the automobile industry, which 
pioneered in the development of 
mass production. 

Almost from the beginr ing, work- 
ers in the automobile factories have 
averaged better pay than those in 

‘other industries. Today this is 
more true than ever before. 

The climb in annual pay rolls in 
the motor industry is shown in the 
pictogram on this page. 

Disbursements at the pay roll 
windows dropped from 732 million 
dollars in 1929 to 251 millions in 
1933. Since then the upward trend 
in payments has brought the total 
to an estimated 850 millions this 
year. 

That amount, employment data 
for the industry show, means a pay- 
ment to the average worker in the 
automobile factories of $1,604, ccm- 
pared with $1,405 in 1936. 

Hourly rates of pay now average 
92.1 cents as contrasted with 73 
cents in 1929, although the cost of 
living is still considerably less. 

Just how do the wages of the aver- 
age worker in the motor car industry 
compare with those made in other 
fields of employment? 

Comparative data for 1936 is pro- 
vided by Commerce Department 
figures which show that average an- 
nual wage payments per worker in 
various industrial divisions were: 

Mining, $1,321; agriculture, $525; 
electric light and power and gas, 
$1,280; manufacturing, $1,276; con- 


wage Tradition 


+ struction, $1,234; transportation, 
$1,551; communication, $1,451; trade, 
$1,304: finance, $1,677; government, 
excluding work-relief wages, $1,419; 
and service industries, $933. 

The average full-time employe in 
all fields of activity got $1,244 last 
year or nearly $200 less than the 
average automobile worker. 

The figures show that only the 
workers in transportation, communi- 
cation, finance and those in govern- 
ment service averaged higher an- 
nual wages than automobile workers. 


ANOTHER COMPARISON 

A slightly different picture is given 
by dividing the peak employment— 
that is, all the workers connected 
with the automobile industry, part- 
time as well as steady employes— 
into the annual pay rolls. 

When a comparison of this sort 
is made it is found that annual 
earnings for all workers have varied 
as follows: 1929, $1,408; 1933, $860; 
1934, $953; 1935, $1,137; 1936, $1,313; 
1937, $1,467. 

In computing these figures the 
comparisons are by calendar years 
through 1934 but for the years since 
then the comparison is for the years 
ending each September. 

What is the explanation of the 
sharp reduction in the size of pay 
envelopes and the restoration in pay 
in the more recent years? 

A major factor, of course, was the 
drop in production because of the 
depression. During the _ business 
slump the industry. tried to spread 
the available work among as many 
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employes. as possible and thus pre- 
vent permanent lay-offs. 

But another important factor in 
the increase in the worker’s annual 
pay has been the efforts of the in- 


dustry to stabilize 


Greater stability of employment 


has been promoted 


first by holding the annual automo- 
bile show in the autumn, to break 


employment. 


in two directions, 


down the traditional concentration 
of buying during the spring, and 
secondly by planning production so 
that men could be kept at work 
making spare parts and building up 


— —— 


inventories during the slack sales 
months. 

To what extent the program has 
been successful is shown by the in- 
crease in the number of steady 


| 


Employes Aided 


Stabilize Jobs 


workers from 51 per cent during 
the 1933-34 season to 56 per cent in 
1934-35 and to 79 per cent in 1935-36 


“REAL LIVING” WAGES 

The real meaning of wage pay- 
ments is determined, in the final 
analysis by how much clothing, 
food, and other items which go into 
the average budget that they will 
buy. 

When the automobile industry 
wage payments are weighed by the 
change in the cost of living, the “real 
wages” are determined to have 
been since 1928: In 1929, $1,173; 
1933, $1,035; 1934, $1,084; 1935, $1,- 
222; 1936, $1,367; 1937, $1,461. 

As in the comparison of annual 
earnings for all workers, the com- 
parison for the years after 1934 is 
for years ending in September of 
each year. 

In other words, the automobile 
worker today can buy one-eighth 
more goods with his wages than he 
could buy in 1929. 

One other comparison may be 
made on the basis of the figures 
showing peak employment as com- 
pared with annual earnings. 

These figures show that during 
the first eight months of this year 
the worker in the industry lost $41 
in wages because of shut-downs 
during strikes. In contrast, the an- 
nual loss in 1936 and also in 1935 
was only $3 for each worker. 


“Boy! that new 
PONTIAC is easy 


on the eyes!” 


Fe 
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CONSIDER THESE FEATURES: 


Low finance and insurance 
cost— Your car is protected 
by a policy in General Ex- 
change Insurance Corp’n, 
a member of the General 
Motors family — Payments 
to suit your purse — A com- 
plete General Motors ser- 
vice — 
Operated by 

GENERAL MOTORS 
ACCEPTANCE CORP. 


wa 


GENERAL MOTORS TERMS TQ SVIT YOUR PURSE 


— your problems; lay aside your 
work, gather your family together, and 
go to see the finest sight that ever gladdened 
your eyes—the new Silver Streaks, built and 
priced to lead the world in value. 
will lift your spirits like a change of scene 
for here are low-priced cars different in 
every way from any that have come before. 
There is nothing like them for smartness— 
inside and out, Pontiac’s 1938 styling is new 
to the world! There is no parallel for their 
handling ease—Pontiac introduces the 
Safety Shift, an entirely new invention! 
Comfort, smoothness, economy—everything 


They 


marks these new cars out as something that 
must be seen at once! Join America in a 
trip to Pontiac showrooms. See these 
splendid new cars. Prove for yourself that 
the most beautiful thing on wheels 
again outvalues them all. 

PONTIAC MOTOR DIVISION 

General Motors Sales Corporation 
PONTIAC, MICHIGAN 


TWO GREAT RADIO PROGRAMS: “News 

Through a Woman's Eyes’’ every Mon., Wed., 

and Fri. at 2 p.m., E.S.T., Columbia Network. 

“Varsity Show’’—direct from the leading 

college campuses every Friday night, NBC Blue 

Network at 9 p.m., E.S.T.—8 p.m., C.S.T.— 
7 p.m., M.S.T.—6 p.m., P.S.T. TUNE IN! 


BETTER LOOKING e¢ BETTER BUILT « A BETTER BUY! 
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THE MOST BEAUTIFUL THING WHEELS 


DRAFT VENTILATION 


THE LATEST AND GREATEST FEATURES 
OF AMERICA’S FINEST LOW-PRICED CAR 


NEW SILVER STREAK STYLING » NEW SAFETY SHIFT GEAR CONTROL (optional at 
slight extra cost) © NEW CLUTCH PEDAL BOOSTER © NEW SAFETY-STYLED INTERIORS 
NEW BATTERY LOCATION © PERFECTED KNEE-ACTION RIDE © IMPROVED CENTER- 
POINT STEERING « ADJUSTABLE, TILTING 3-PASSENGER FRONT SEAT ¢ EXTRA-LARGE 
LUGGAGE COMPARTMENT © BIG-CAR WHEELBASE (117” on Six, 122” on Eight) 
TRIPLE-SEALED HYDRAULIC BRAKES © UNISTEEL BODIES BY FISHER © FISHER NO- 
COMPLETELY SEALED CHASSIS « 


SAFETY MULTI-BEAM 


HEADLIGHTS « PRODUCT OF GENERAL MOTORS 


SEE YOUR NEAREST PONTIAC DEALER 
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+ The Question of the Week 


[Continued from Page 4.) 
By WALTER E. SPAHR 


Chairman, Department of Econom- 
ics, New York University. 


other. and that he hopes to find 
ways and means of effecting a bet- 
ter cooperation since these steps 


+ ing the fear which business has ot + 


' continued deficits and continued in- 
| creases in taxes. 


We should liquidate about one- 


| third of our governmental bureaus, 
| which would result in such savings 
cooperate rather than fight one an- | 


should contribute to peace, justice, | 
prosperity, and national well-being. | 


8. The President should announce 
that, as a reply to current criticism 
and queries, he will not seek nor 
accept a third term as President, 
and that he will do all in his power 
to protect our Constitutional system 
of government and to maintain the 
check and balance system provided 
for in our organic law. 

9. To save the prestige of the Su- 
preme Court from impairment at his 
hands, the President should an- 
nounce that since Justice Black was 
nominated by him and ratified in 
the United States Senate under 
conditions that have been demon- 
trated to be deplorable, he hopes 
an appropriate way may be founa 
to correct this error without such 
action implying that the President 
may ever use his powers at any time 


that the budget might more read- 


least result in, the necessity for ae- 
tive intervention. 

In my opinion the President com- 
mitted a serious mistake in encour- 


aging Great Britain and other Eu- 


ily be balanced. We should protect | 
| dent has taken this stand in spite 


the American market. It is deplora- 


ble that for the first time in 42 years | 
_ part of our people to avoid foreign 


we are importing more products 
from foreign countries in competl- 
tion with our agriculture and in- 
dustry than we are exporting. 


We should establish and declare a 
firm foreign policy which should not 
contemplate our participation in 
European or Asiatic embroilments. 
To cooperate in the League of Na- 
tions in sanctions against Japan 
would be thé equivalent of, or af 


ropean nations to believe that we 
would cooperate in sanctions or 
reprisals against Japan. The Presi- 


of an ever-increasing desire on the 


entanglements. 


We should inform the nations, ol 
Europe and Asia that we are strongly 
opposed to any commitments on the 
part of our Government as a willing- 
ness to cooperate with the League 
of Nations either in sanctions 


| against aggressor nations or active 


intervention. 
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It is foolish for the United States ' 


to act in the capacity of a chief of 
police in the matter of Asiatic or 
European embroilments. 

In summary, it seems to me we 
have experimented at the expense of 
business and agriculture long 
enough. We should build up our do- 
mestic market; we should discourage 
by reasonable protective tariffs the 
importation of foreign grown and 
manufactured goods. 


We should stop buying foreign 
and domestic gold at a price far in 
excess of the market value. We 


[Continued on Page 11.] 


John C. Gebhart 


Director, The National 
Economy League, 


answers: 


HE recent collapse of the stock 
market is already being re- 


ferred to as the “Roosevelt Depres- 
sion” and it may go down in finan- 
cial history with that label. 

Whether it is fair or not to charge 
the recent stock market break to 
the President and his policies, he 
can hardly afford to have a serious 
business recession fall in his second 
term, and he should take whatever 
steps he can to prevent that from 
happening. 

No fully satisfactory explanation 
has been given for the initial de- 
cline in stock prices, although a 
number of explanations have been 
offered for the failure of the usual 


forces to rally to the support of the 


market. Unquestionably mounting 
taxes, actual and prospective, and 
the apparent inability of the Fed- 
eral Government to balance the 
budget and to halt the increase in 
the public debt, have played an im- 
portant part in this decline. 
Certainly the release of the Presi- 
dent’s revision of the current Fed- 


eral budget, coinciding as it did 
with one of the worst declines in 
stock prices since 1929, has not been 
reassuring. The revised estimates 
p-edict a net deficit of nearly $700,- 
000,000, which adds just that much 
more to the debt in our eight con- 
secutive deficit years. 

In less than three months the 
President will submit his budget for 
the fiscal year which begins July 1, 
1938. There is still time for the Pres- 
ident to prepare a budget for the 
coming fiscal yeat which is really 
in balance. Estimated expenditures, 
providing for real debt retirement, 
Should be proposed which will be 
well within conservative estimates 
of receipts. 

The special session of Congress, 
which convenes next month, should 
address itself to the drastic curtail- 
ment of expenditures and to the re- 
vamping of the tax structure so as 
to insure dependable revenues which 


will involve the least possible bur- 
den on production. 

If the President and the Congress 
will take such action, they will do 
much to restore public confidence 
and to promote business expansion. 
Economists seem to agree that with 
confidence restored and the dan- 


gers of excessive taxation and in- 
flation removed, there is no reason 
to believe we are headed for an- 
other severe business depression. 

The Federal Reserve System can 
do little to control+tMe contraction 
and expansion of credit, so long as 
the ‘Treasury is continually in the 
market for new funds to finance 
deficits. A balancing of the budget 
and a beginning of real debt retire- 
ment, such as was proposed by 
Chairman Eccles last spring, will, 
we believe, do more than anything 
else to help to prevent a serious 
business recession and will actually 
promote business .ecovery. 


to bring about the removal of a 
Justice from the United States Su- | 


preme Court. 

10. The President should 
nounce that every effort will be 
made to encourage a sound busi- 
ness recovery by reexamining those 
measures and policies that appear 


| 


to interfere with such a recovery, © 


and that the purpose will be to pre- 
scribe and enforce rules of legiti- 
mate competition rather than to 
harass legitimate business enter- 
prise or to encourage Government 


competition with private enterprise. | 


Jesse P. Wolcott 


Of Michigan, Ranking Repulican 
Member of House Committee on 
Banking and Currency, 


answers: 


HE conditicn of the stock mar- | 
ket is undoubtedly due to the | 


uncertainty of Administration poli- 
cies. It is inevitable that eventually 
there must be a liquidation of fictiti- 
ous values. It is quite generally un- 
derstood that the prosperity we 
have seemingly enjoyed during the 
last three years has been the result 
of an unnatural creation of credit 
by the Government not based upon 
any substantial increase in national 
wealth. 


Business and industry, realizing 
that the rise in commodity prices 
and the acceleration of production 
_ has been largely the result of Gov- 
ernment spending, are evidently 
reacting to the probability that the 
President will become economy 
minded and shut off the flow of 
credit incident to Government bor- 
rowing and spending, thereby creat- 
ing a status quo condition. 

By this I mean that very little 
progress wovld have been made 
within the last four years had it not 
been for Government spending. In 
fact, this has had such a tremen- 
dous influence on stock and com- 
modity prices that the Board of 
Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System have on two occasions found 
it necessary to raise reserve require- 
ments:as a brake on inflation. 


The threat that the means by 
which a seeming prosperity has been 
maintained will be cut off has re- 
sulted in a desire to liquidate false 
values which, if carried to its logi- 
cal conclusion, will bring us back 
where we started in 1933. 


We must, therefore, construct up- 
on a firmer foundation. We must 
establish and maintain a stable and 
firm money policy by which business 
may be assured that our money will 
be of relatively constant value over 
a period of time; the corporate sur- 
plus tax must be repealed or so 
amended that business and industry 
will be allowed to create a reserve 
against the inevitable rainy day in 
the same manner that individuals 
are encouraged to save in order that 
their purchasing power might be 
maintained through periods of de- 
pression. 


Currency magicians must be given 
to understand that the Government 
will not give encouragement to the 
consideration of every fly-by-night 
theory which by manipulating the 
currency will result only in the fear 


of inflation. For all purposes we do: 


not need more than five billion dol- 
lars of gold. We have accumulated 
twelve and one-half billion as the 
result of a gold policy which has 
only resulted in increasing the size 
of the national debt. 

We should stop buying gold pend- 
ing an international agreement by 
which currencies may be harmon- 
ized, which should result in a siz- 
able increase in our exports. We 
have more than one-half the world’s 
gold. 


All of our holdings over and above | 
our needs should be graduaily turned | 


into the channels of trade, which 
would permit us to apply fully half 
of it to the reduction of the natioya: 
debt. This would résult in remov- 


Congratulates 


HEVROLET 


ON ITS GREAT NEW LINE OF CARS FOR 1938 


The new Chevrolets, now on display, are the most beautiful 


and desirable Chevrolets ever built; and again, as for twenty- 


seven years, the Chevrolet trade-mark is The Symbol of Savings 


General Motors takes special pride and pleasure in inviting the 


attention of the motor car buying public to the new series of Chevrolet 
motor cars for 1938. 


Because we believe it will be apparent to everyone who sces these 


CHEVROLET 


PONTIAC 


new cars that the builders of Chevrolet have surpassed all their pre- 
vious accomplishments in producing motor cars that are excellent 
to own and economical to run. 


For twenty-seven years, Chevrolet has specialized in lifting motor- 
ing standards wp while keeping motoring costs down. For twenty-seven 
years, the Chevrolet trade-mark has been the symbol of savings. All of 
which 1s emphatically true again for 1938, because Chevrolet has made 
low cost mean more in terms of quality this year than ever before in 
its history. 


You will find, when you examine the new 1938 Chevrolets, that they 
are bigger-looking, more substantial-looking, more massive-looking— 
with poise and distinction ordinarily associated only with luxury cars. 


You will find that they are much more beautiful both in the 
Modern-Mode Styling of their new All-Silent, All-Steel Bodies and 
in the tasteful appointments of their new Art-Color Interiors. 


You will find that they have that full range of quality features, 
including Perfected Hydraulic Brakes, Knee-Action* with Shockproof 
Steering, and Fisher No Draft Ventilation, which distinguishes 


Chevrolet as the modern car of low price. 


And you will also find that the new Chevrolets fulfill all Chevrolet 
traditions of economy, which means that they are not only economical 


to buy, but also extremely economical to operate and maintain. 


We of General Motors are proud to share sponsorship of motor cars 


so truly outstanding in beauty, in quality and in value. 


Wecordially invite you to inspect the new Chevrolets at your nearest 
Chevrolet dealer’s showroom, today or at your earliest convenienge. 
/ 


*Knee- Action and Shockproof Steering on Master De Luxe models only. 
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One Job inEvery' 
Seven Due to 
Motor Car 


Work in correlated industry. 
Trucks and buses. Subsidi- 
ary factories. Road building 
services. 


NE out of every seven persons 
gainfully employed in the 
United States receives his or her 
pay envelope because there is such 
a thing as an automobile. 
A working population—as large 
in number as New York City’s 
inhabitants—eats, sleep and plays 


because there is such a _ thing 
The magnitude of the employ- | : REF INING | 


ment panorama created by the 
motor transport industry is graphic- 
ally presented in the pictogram on 
this page. It reveals how to a large 
extent the automobile has become 
one of the most prominent hubs of 
employment. Directly and indirectly 
the motor transport industry em- 
ploys more than 6,000,000 persons. 
The automobile may have played 
havoc with stable men, harness 
makers, hack drivers, wagon and 
buggy manufacturers—but it has 
made possible the employment of 
millions of chauffeurs, mechanics, . 
workers in automobile factories, at- 
tendants at filling stations, steel 
workers, miners, cotton pickers, oil 
workers, workers in tanneries, work- 
ers on rubber plantations, road 
~ workers, painters, salesmen, tele- 
phone men, errand boys, etc. 


3 MILLION TRUCK DRIVERS 

Far and away the largest number 
of persons employed as a result of , 
the motor transport industry are 


the truck drivers. More than 
3,000,000 of them haul a thousand | | 


RAW MATERIALS. 
"456,000 


: WORK 
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and one kinds of freight across the ine 
nation’s highway network. 


The men who sell the cars and the 
men who service the cars account 
for about 1,125,000 jobs. Employes in 
motor vehicle manufacturing, parts 
and tire manufacturing and petro- 
leum refining industries hold more 
than 582,000 jobs. More than 
450,000 salaried jobs go to those 
working on the processing of raw 
materials used in the motors trans- 
port industry. 

There are in excess of 300,000 
workers on Federal and State road 
projects, exclusive of those employ- 
ed on county and township road 
work. An estimated 275,000 taxi 
drivers and chauffeurs are at work. 
More than 161,000 bus drivers are 
employed. 

In addition there are the thou- 
sands of white collar workers de- 
pendent upon the motor transport 
industry for pay envelopes. Insur- 
ance and finance company employees 
bulk large in this group. 


TRUCK PREFERENCE ANALYZED 
Any attempt to analyze the scope 
and relation the employment of 
these 6,000,000 persons directly and 
indirectly employed by motor trans- 
port have to the rest of the nation 
would in all probability lead to sta- 
tistics more commonly associated 
with astronomical calculations. 


The amazing growth in freight 
shipments, light and heavy, in the 
last few years was analyzed by the 
Federal Coordinator of Transporta- 
tion in order to determine why 
shippers selected trucks in prefer- 
ence to other types of service. The 
results were as follows: (Because 
most answers detailed more than 
one reason for using trucks the per- 
centages do not total 100). 


Pct. 
Store door delivery............ 65 
Faster service.......... 
Cheaper total cost......0...... 53 
Store door pick-up ...... eee 51 
More flexible service........... 43 
21 
Late acceptance of shipments. 21 
Simpler rate classification.... 16 
Less loss and damage.......... 11 


Personal interest or friendship 3 


TYPICAL INSTANCE CITED 

The National Resources Committee 
in its detailed report on transporta- 
tion trends made to the President 
recently, cited this typical instance 
of truck preference on the part of 
many industries: 

“A department store in New York 
may ascertain from the Weather 
Bureau Friday afternoon that Sat- 
urday will probably be a rainy day. 
In the Saturday morning papers the 
Store will advertise a special sale- of 
Overshoes and rubber coats, tele- 
phoning a manufacturer, probably 
150 miles away, Friday afternoon to 
furnish the sizes and styles desired. 
The shipment is loaded out that 
night in trucks and delivered at the 
store’s door early enough the next 
morning to permit display before 
the advertised hour of the sale.’ 

Paralleling the rise of the truck- 
ing industry as a job giver has been 
the motor bus service. Some years 


ago it was estimated that there were 
approximately 45,000 communities 
constituting not less than 10 per cent 
of the population of the United 
States which were entirely depend- 
ent upon motor bus service for con- 
nection with the nearest rail trans- 
portation. 

Thousands of bus drivers are daily 
engaged in taking children to and 
from school, thousands of bus 
drivers are engaged in transporting 
their human cargo across the na- 
tion, thousands more are engaged in 
sight-seeing, hotel use and a score 
of miscellaneous services. 


BUSES VS. TROLLEYS 


| 
| 


Again turning to the exhaustive 
studies made by the National Re- 
sources Committee into transporta- 


tion trends, additional reasons are 
revealed behind the increasing job- 
giving aspects of the bus industry. 

The Committee found that “be- 
cause it does not have to provide 
its own right-of-way, the bus is well 
adapted to operate with the utmost 
economy in light-traffic areas.... 
In periods of temporary traffic in- 
terruption occasioned by accidents, 
fires, broken water mains, and other 
hazards of metropolitan life, buses 
may readily be detoured. From the 
standpoint of the individual pas- 
senger, bus stops at the curb are far 
more convenient than street-car 
stops in the middle of wide boule- 
vards full of rapidly driven automo- 
biles. Not only from the disabilities 
of the street railway but from these 
definite superiorities of buses, the 
latter should gradually gain on the 
‘trolleys’.” 

Millions on millions of man-work- 
ing days have gone into building the 
millions of highways in the United 
States. From the pick and shovel 
crews to the drafting engineers sal- 
aries have gone, are 7oing and will 
continue to go because of the motor 
transport industry. 


HIGHWAYS KEEP PACE 

With the new revolutionary 
changes that have come in automo- 
bile construction highway engineers 
keep pace by designing new type 
roads. This means millions of dollars 
to the highway construction indus- 
try. To keep the highways open at 
night millions of more dollars go in 
wages to employes of public util- 
ities. 

It has been estimated by the Bu- 
reau of Public Roads that installa- 
tion of modern and safe highway 
lighting averages between $2,500 and 
$3,000 a mile. The ramifications of 
the direct and indirect employment 
phase of the motor transport indus- 
try defy calculation. Little did the 
industry realize its role as a creator 
of jobs when Theodore Roosevelt in 
1900. with “characteristic courage” 
took his first ride in an automobile. 


MECHANIZATION AN AID 

Selling and servicing the automo- 
bile makes possible an army of 
workers in excess of 1,000,000. There 
are more than 43,000 car and truck 
dealers; more than 41,000 passenger 


car dealers; more than 41,000 car 
dealer service stations; more than 
56,000 independent repair shops; 
more than 5,000 wholesalers. 
Interesting is the fact that the 
number of persons employed in 
motor vehicle, parts and tire manu- 
facturing and petroleum refining— 


veals the trend. In that year the 
company employed 300 workers. 
Their average yearly wage was $465, 
they were paid 16 cents an hour and 
they worked an average of 60 hours 
weekly. The company’s sales that 
year were $566,000, or an average of 
$1,550 per man. 


the key to the whole pattern of 
motor transport employment—is 
much less than some of the other 
categories shown in the pictogram. 

Interesting too is the manner in 
which mechanization of industry 
and development of technological 
processes have reduced hours of em- 
ployment, provided more jobs, and 
increased wages in the automobile 
manufacturing industry. 

The Studebaker Corporation, 
whose records date back to 1870, re- 


_ AVERAGE WAGE TRIPLED 

In 1908 the corporation employed 

_ 3,000 workers, who received an aver- 
age of $624 yearly and worked 60 
hours a week. The company’s total 


and average sales per man amounted 
to $1,986. 

It was in 1909 that mechanization 
really began to continue at an ac- 
celerating rate ever since. By 1936 
a total of 7,337 employes were on 


sales for the year were $5,959,790. 


the company’s payrolls. Their aver- 


age yearly wage.had nearly tripled 
to $1,698 and the hours worked had 
dropped to 40 per week for 48 weeks 
per year. 

In contrast to the hourly wage 
rate of 20 cents in 1908, workmen 
last year were paid by the corpora- 
tion an average of 87 cents an hour. 
They received $1,698 for 1,920 hours 
of work, contrasted with $624 for 
3,120 hours in 1908. Sales in 1936 for 
this one corporation were $68,928,- 
724, or an average of $9,175 per 
worker. 


The case histories of companies 
connected, either directly or indi- 
rectly, with the motor transport 
would probably show just as start- 
ling changes in number of persons 
employed and increases in wages 


and decreases in number of hours , mare) of half our population living 


worked. 


PART OF DAILY LIFE 

Summing up the relation of the 
automobile to life in 1937, the Na- 
tional Resources Committee had this 
to say: 

“One transportation agency, how- 
ever, is part and parcel of our daily 
life—the highway and the motor 
vehicles that use it. It is unneces- 
sary to attempt to catalog the obvi- 
ous influences of motor transporta- 
tion ranging from its evil effects 
upon the hammock business through 
the many conveniences, the different 
kinds of usefulness, the broadening 
recreational opportunities, the re- 
casting of the pattern of farm life, 
and so on to the vision (or night- 


in trailers. 


“Even the slightest reflection as 
to how elimination of all motor ve- 
hicles would affect us woyld produce 
a picture quite as appalling as those 
drawn of a world without electric 
power. That the world managed to 
get along without the ‘high line’ 
and the motorcar until quite re- 
cently (in 1895 four automobiles 
were registered in the United States) 
is perhaps beside the point. 

“From the fact that the ordinary 
automobile owner will surrender al- 
most any of his possessions and 
make material sacrifices in his way 
ef living, if only he can hang on to 
his car, we may infer how largely 
highway transportation bulks di- 
rectly in our lives.” 
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Free proof that Dodge saves 
you money! The visible gas 
tank, illustrated at right, shows 
exactly how many miles Dodge 
willtravel on an accurately 
measured quantity of gasoline. 
Now you can prove Dodge econ- 
omy right before your eyes! 
Take this ‘gasometer” test to- 
day It’s free at Dodge dealers! “ 


SWITCH NOW T0 


ings on tires, and general upkeep! 


F@ years Dodge has been acknowledged by mo- 
torists from one end of the country to the other © 
as America’s great money-saving car. Owners 
everywhere tell of getting 18 to 24 miles per gallon 
of gas...savings up to 20% on oil, additional sav- 


Today the new 1938 “American Beauty” Dodge 
brings you even greater value than ever before. 
Hailed as the most beautiful car Dodge ever built 
---with 47 progressive new improvements and re- 
finements in riding, driving, performance and 
appearance, this big Dodge sf#ill delivers for 


SEE THE NEW DODGE TRUCKS NOW ON DISPLAY AT THE AUTO SHOW! 


to Dodge and save money! 


bia Network, every Thursday, 


eauty 


THAN THE LOWEST-PRICED 


New 1938 American 


just a few dollars more than lowest-priced cars! 

See and drive this new “American Beauty” 
Dodge! Check and compare carefully the many plus 
value advantages Dodge gives you!...“Simplified 
Driving Control!”...new ““Lustre-Lounge” interior}... 
“Silenced Airglide Ride!” Take the free economy 
test! Learn at first hand how you, too, can switch 


Division of Chrysler Corporation 
Tune In on the Major Bowes Original Amateur Hour, Colum- 
9:00 to 10:00 P. M., E. S. T. 
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Federal Aid to Tenants 
Buying Their Own Farms 


RE Federal funds now available for loans to 
farm tenants and farm laborers to enable them 
to buy small farms of their own? 


Yes. The Farm Security Administration, under 
authority of the Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act, 
announces it has allocated for distribution to States 
and Territories a total of $9,500,000 for loans to 
competent tenants, farm laborers and sharecrop- 
pers for purchase of “family-sized” farms. 

The amount allowed each State is based on farm 
population and the prevalence of tenancy in the 
agricultural areas. Generally, the number of loans 
will not be less than five nor more than ten in any 
one county but there are some States in which the 
total number of loans will be less than five. Loans 
will be made in approximately 300 counties the pres- 
ent fiscal year, which expires June 30 next. 

A Farm Security Advisory Committee will be 
established in each State. 

Applications for the loans must be filed with 
county rural rehabilitation supervisors. Voluntary 
county committees, consisting of three farmer 
members, will examine the applications, appraise 
the farms desired, and recommend applicants who 
have the character, ability, and experience nec- 
essary for successful farm ownership. Detailed 
information can be obtained from Paul V. Maris, - 
director of Tenant Purchase Division, Farm Secur- 
ity Administration, Washington, D. C. 


Assistance in Restocking 
Streams With Fish 


AN anyone obtain from the Government a sup- 
ply of fish to stock waters in which he is in- 
terested? ; 


Yes, subject to certain conditions. The Bureau 
of Fisheries at Washington undertakes to furnish 
fish sufficient for brood stock, but not for fisheries 
as a business. Fingerlings not exceeding five or 
six inches in length are available for deposit in 
brooks, ponds or lakes. Only one species will be 
given one applicant during one season; none of 
the ornamental varieties like gold fish, nor the 
muskelunge, nor the common Eastern pickerel nor 
the common pike, but just the ordinary run of fish. 
Carp are supplied only for waters unsuited to other 
more desirable fish. Bodies of water where there 
is pollution, or where there are predatory fish, are 
barred from consideration. Spiny-finned fish, such 
as bass or perch, will not be given for introduction 
into water inhabited by trout or salmon and trout 
or land-locked. salmon cannot be used in waters 
with voracious fish like bass and pickerel. 

To obtain a stock of fish from the Government, 
write for application blank to “The Bureau of Fish- 
eries, Department of Commerce, Washington, D. C.” 
The request must be endorsed by a Senator or Rep- 
resentative in Congress “as to the prcpriety of 
granting the request.” The number obtainable is 
based on the water area to be stocked. The fish 
will be delivered free of expense to the nearest 
railroad station to the stream to be supplied. Ten to 
60 days beforehand, the applicant will be advised 
of particulars of shipment and on the actual date 
of delivery, or the previous day, the Bureau will 
telegraph the applicant what train to meet to get 
the fish. 


Burned or Mutilated Money: 
How It May Be Redeemed 


OW can a citizen have burned or mutilated 
money redeemed? 


The Treasury Department tries to salvage such 
money for the owners, without cost. This applies to 
United States notes, Treasury notes, fractional 
currency notes, national bank notes, Federal re- 
serve notes, and certificates. 

If three-fifths or more of the note or certificate 
remains, the Treasury will redeem it at full face 
value. If less than three-fifths but clearly more 
than two-fifths remains, half the face value will 
be allowed, and full value if satisfactory proof is 
adduced that the missing portion has been totally 
destroyed. 

Fragments less than two-fifths are not redeem- 
able unless there is full proof of the total destruc- 
tion of the missing portions. Coin with cur- 
rency when burned must be carefully removed and 
sent to the Treasury separately. 


Burned or mutilated money should not be dis- 


turbed any more than is absolutely necessary and 
should be packed in cotton and boxed in forward- 
ing. Experts usually have no difficulty in ascer- 
taining value of the money when thus carefully 
handled and often identify and redeem currency 
that otherwise would be a total loss. But charred 
fragments must be of such size as to enable iden- 
tification of kind and denomination of the notes. 
Reimbursement will not be made where there is totai 
destruction and only charred ashes remain. 

Enclosed with the burned or mutilated money 
should be a letter of advice concerning the money, 
stating the amount claimed. If only fragments are 
available and the owner knows the missing parts 
were totally destroyed, an affidavit to that effect 
should be furnished, with a certificate of character 
of the owner by someone having an official seal— 
a notary or bank officer—setting forth the appli- 
cant is of good repute and worthy of belief. Af- 
fidavits from others who have knowledge of the 
destruction also should be enclosed. 

Detailed instructions may be obtained from The 
Redemption Division, Office of Treasurer of the 
United States, Washington, D. C. 


TITLE REGISTERED U. 8. PATENT OFFICE 


WHEN THE POSTMAN RINGS: THE JOBLESS CENSUS 


T 


O 
T Co., President Roosevelt looks principally to make the registra- 
tion of the unemployed in mid-November a valuable contribution to- 
ward adjustment of relief and financial policies. , 

Estimates of the number out of work range between 6,000,000 and 
8,000,000. “If the public cooperates, and I believe it will,” says Mr. 
Biggers, “we probably can obtain accurate data.” 

As administrator of the task, this soft-spoken executive declined to 
take the $10,000-a-year salary offered. 


: 


one worked carefully for several days to make the ques- 
tions as few and as simple as possible. Once they had completed 
the fourteenth and last for the blank, call was made upon the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office to begin turning out 79,000,000 copies for 
distribution on Nov. 16 and 17, 

Machinery usually geared for printing the Congressional Record 
now is operating on a 24-hour basis. Result: 3,000,000 cards are being 
produced daily. By the time The Record begins publication again, for 
the special session, the cards will be in the hands of 80,000 postmen. 


| ines millions of cards are automatically trimmed in handy shape for 
mailing. No postage is required to return the card. 

It had been suggested that the unemployed be called upon to register 
on a certain day the way men of fighting age listed themselves for the 
draft in 1917, This plan was discarded, however, in the belief that 
more accurate returns could be assured if the vast postal network 
were used. 

A publicity campaign to promote public interest is being arranged. 


_Experts who publicized the “Liberty Loan drives” have been called. 


MAIL CHUTE carries the bundles to the Post Office next to the 
Union Station in the Capital. 

Sorting for transmittal to every post office in the country takes 
place there. While the local postal officials will be in direct charge, 
the United States Conference of Mayors and many similar organiza- 
tions have pledged cooperation to prove—if possible—that a voluntary 
registration plan can succeed. Some Administration officials are pri- 
vately skeptical, but are nevertheless cooperating in the venture. 


A MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 


THE WHITE HOUSE 
WASHINGTON 


TO EVERY WORKER: 


If you are unemployed or partly uncmployed and are able to work and are . 


- seeking work, please fill out this report card right away and mail it before mid- 
~ night, Saturday, November 20, 1937. 


No postage stamp is needed. 


JOHN D. BIGGERS, president of the Libby-Owens-Ford Glass 


The Congress directed me ta take this vensus. It is important to the unem- 
ployed and to everyone in this Isnd that the census be complete. honest, and 


' accurate, If you give me the fects } shall try to use them for the benefit of all 
,. Who need and want work and do sat now kave if. | 


Me. 


INSIDE: 


N A message on the back of the registration questionnaire, the Presi- 
dent appeals to all out of work or on part time jobs to “fill out this 
report card right away and mail it before midnight, Saturday, Nov. 20, 
1937,” 
After asking the name, address, color or race, age and sex, the card 
directs that one of these three questions be answered by a check mark: 
“Are you totally unemployed and want work? Partly employed 


and want more work? Working at WPA, NYA, CCC, or other emer- 
gency work?” 


 gorescos: frequently inspect the sheets as they come off the 
giant high-speed presses. 

Orders have been given to make each card so legible as to minimize 
any chance of misunderstanding by the unemployed in the 31,000,000 
homes to which they will be delivered. 

Those considered not letter perfect are scrapped. 

_ A note in blackface type on each says: 


“Every totally or partly unemployed worker in your family should 
make out and return a separate report card.” 


— 


Horr after hour these machines fold and bundle the cards for de- 
livery to the Washington City Post Office. 
This mechanical preparation is but a prelude to several months of 
headwork in compiling the information to be gained statistically. 
Census takers will conduct a house-to-house canvass of unemploy- 
ment in representative cities, villages and rural sections soon after the 


registration, to get a cross-check on its results. If this shows any ap-| 


preciable margin of variation, officials say they will be the first to 
acknowledge failure. 


Muec# will depend on the individual postman. He is expected to 
deliver the cards not only to homes on his route, but to trailers 
along the road, shanties and—if he can—to hoboes “riding the rails”. 
Afterward, he will be asked to re-check the individual cards on the 
basis of his knowledge of the neighborhood folks. On the basis of in- 
accuracies he detects, a margin of error may be estimated. If he 
notices five cards returned from a home where he knows only one is 
jobless, he is supposed to put “?” on the card. 


Photos—Harris & Ewing, 


Do you 


know 


A SOUTHERN labor dislocation of major propor- 
tions—the displacement of a half million cotton 
pickers—will be the result of general introduction 
of mechanical cotton-picking machinery now de- 
veloped, according to a study, “The Mechanical 
Cotton Picker,” made as a WPA research project, 
The investigators predict that within a few years 
mechanical pickers will be in use in about half the 
present cotton-growing area of the United States 
and will involve an increase in size of cotton farms 
as well as a great displacement of agricultural la- 
bor, with consequent depressive effects on Southern 
industrial labor standards. 


EADERS on Capitol Hill hope to keep the special 

Congress session, and the regular session be- 

ginning in January, more steadily at work than 

was the regular session, which adjourned in Au- 

gust. During the last Congress session, there were 

197 possible working days, but the House met on 
only 154 days and the Senate on only 128. 

x * 


OR the first time since establishment of WPA, 

the principle of fixing pay rates in relation to 

the amount of output by relief workers is being ap- 

plied in New York City. More than 2,000 workers 

on a sewing project are affected. Federal relief of- 

ficials are watching progress of the innovation, to 
see how much of a spur to output will result, 


IGHEST October farm wages in seven years are 
reported by the Department of Agriculture. 
Day rates without board ranged from $3.20 in Cali- 
fornia to 85 cents in South Carolina, and averaged 
$1.83 for the entire country. The United States 
average was 24 cents a day higher than last 
autumn. 


x * 


ONGRESS could greatly shorten its sessions by 
installing automatic electric voting devices 
such as several State legislatures are using, com- 
pilations of the time consumed by roll calls indi- 
cates. At the last Congress session, House roll 
calls took up 103 hours—the equivalent of almost 
23 legislative days, a study made by Editorial Re- 
search. Reports shows. Senate roll calls consumed 
44 hours, or 12 legislative days of average length. 
x * 


UATEMALA is joining in helping celebrate the 
sesquicentennial of the United States Consti- 
tution by authorizing four special issues of com- 
memorative postage stamps. One of the stamps, to 
sell for 4 cents, will bear the likeness of President 
Roosevelt. It will be the first time the portrait of 
a living American President has appeared on a 
stamp. United States statutes prohibit the ap- 
pearance of portraits of living persons on stamps, 
securities or currency—a precaution adopted to pre- 
vent public documents from being used to further 
political fortunes of an individual. 
2 2 


NCLE SAM’S big game “population” in national 
forests now aggregates approximately 1,700,- 
000 animals, according to latest “census” esti- 
mates by the Forest Service. Deer and elk are the 
most prevalent types of animals. There are nearly 
a million and a half deer, and they are increasing 
rapidly. Brown and grizzly bears also are increas- 
ing—but there is a falling off in number of moun- 
tain goats and mountain sheep. 
x * * 


UPERSTITION against the “unluckiness” of $2 
bills seems to be having an effect in cutting 
down the number of such bills in circulation. No 
other factor can be suggested by Treasury officials 
to explain a 24 per cent drop in the number in 
hands of the public, between Sept. 1, 1936, and 
Sept. 1, 1937. There are now only about half as 
many $2 bills in circulation as in 1929. 
x * * 


DULT classes sponsored by the WPA are rapidly 
diminishing the nation’s illiteracy rate, es- 
pecially in the South, according to Dr. L. R. Alder- 
man, director of the WPA education division. The 
1930 census showed a total illiterate population in 
the nation of 4,202,759. Dr. Alderman estimates 
that 700,000 of these have been taught to read and 
write since 1933. 
x 
AFETY experts are concerned about the marked 
rise in number of grade crossing accidents. 
During the first six months this year, there was 
an increase of 12 per cent over the corresponding 
1936 period, and the 858 persons killed at crossings 
represented a 13 per cent rise in fatalities over the 
first half of the last year, according to figures com- 
piled by the Association of American Railroads. 
x 
E average member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives answers to his name on about four 
out of every five roll calls. Senators have a little 
better record of being on the job when their names 
are called. At the last Congress session, Senate 
absenteeism on roll calls averaged 15 per cent. 
MERICAN chickens now are flying to South 
America in large numbers as soon as they em- 
erge for the egg—though, of course, the flying is 
done by transport planes. The fact that chicks do 
not eat during their first 72 hours of life is making 
it possible to send them, at the rate of about 10,- 
000 a week, to poultry farm markets in South and 
Central America, thousands of miles from the in- 
cubation farms. Special “poultry apartment 
houses” have been built into the tails of Pan Amer- 
ican Airways clipper ships to take care of this 
newly developing type of export business. 
HERE were a million more licensed anglers on 
the streams of this country in 1935-36 than in 
1932-33 and their license fees totaled more than $8,- 
000,000. So states the Bureau of Fisheries, De- 
partment of Commerce. Kansas doubled its revenue 
from fishing licenses in that period while the sales 


in Mississippi were up 300 per cent. Decreases in 


| revenue were noted in six States only. 


| | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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The United States News 


+ 100 YEARS OF AUTO DEVELOPMENT: THE PROBLEMS SOLVED + 


By Harry R. Daniels, 


Public Information Section, Department of Commerce 


ARLY in the present century, a + 


man, whose name happened to 


be Brown, purchased an automobile. | 


| 


One afternoon, coming around a | 


bend on the road, Brown met a 
farmer and his wife, driving a 
wagon. Following the custom of 
those early days, the motorist stop- 
ped his car, in order not to frighten 
the horses, and courteously offered 
to help the farmer lead the team 
safely by. 

“No, thank you,” said the farmer. 
“If you can lead my wife by, I can 
handle the team.” 

So Brown escorted the terrified 
lady safely past that dangerous new 
machine, the automobile. 


A HISTORIC TIME 

Perhaps Brown did not realize it, 
but on that dusty highway that day 
he was standing at the crossroads of 
the centuries. 

Behind him lay thousands of years 


of people trudging from place to | 


place on foot, of horse-drawn ve- 
hicles, of ox teams, of men on horse- 
back struggling over well-nigh im- 
passable roads. 

Ahead of him lay the great age of 
the automobile, an invention which 
later was to revolutionize life within 
the span of one generation, give a 
new implication to the word ‘“trans- 


portation” and create a giant in- | 


dustry employing more than 400,000 
workers directly, and indirectly giv- 
ing work to five million more. 


NAHUM’S PROPHECY 

Many centuries ago what would 
seem to have been a direct proph- 
ecy of the automobile was uttered 
by the Prophet Nahum, who said: 

“The chariots shall rage in the 
streets, they shall jostle one against 
another in the broad ways; they 
shall seem like torches; they shall 
run like lightnings.”’ 

I wish I had time to tell you some 
of the fantastic stories about the 
development of the automobile—of 
the crude, lumbering contraptions 
that were the dreams of many men 
who, even before the first railroad, 
‘were experimenting with steam car- 
riages. 

In the city of Philadelphia, for 
example, in 1804, a young American 
inventor named Oliver Evans 


| San Diego, and Jacksonville. 


mounted a steam flatboat upon an | 


ordinary wagon. He connected the 
steam engine to the wagon wheels 
and drove along Market Street, 
while crowds gazed in utter amaze- 
ment. 

One hundred years ago, steam 
buses were carrying passengers in 
England, running on a regular 
schedule, like the modern motor- 
bus. But these early steam cars tore 


up the roads and frightened animals, | 


so a law was passed requiring that 
a man must walk in front of the 
steam carriage, with a red flag or 
a red lantern. 


In other countries, especially in 
France, the roads were better, and 
slowly but steadily the inventors 
pushed onward with their age-old 
dream. 

And in the year 1883, a German 
citizen, Karl Benz, combined two 


new inventions, the gasoline engine | 


and the bicycle, to create the first 
motorcycle. Then, he put the gaso- 
line engine on a tricycle, and finally, 
upon a vehicle with four wheels. 

If we could turn back time by 40 
years, to 1896, we would find that 
there were only about a dozen gaso- 
line’ automobiles in the United 
States! The Americans who built 
these first cars were Charles E. 
Duryea, Elwood Haynes, Henry 
Ford, Charles King, and R. E. Olds. 


28 MILLION IN 1936 

Forty years later, in 1936, there 
were over 28 million cars in Amer- 
ica, one for every five persons in 
our nation. Let’s imagine a parade 


of these cars, extending all the way | 
around the country, touching at the © 


four corners, New York, Seattle, 


gigantic loop would be 8.600 miles 


long with 9 solid lanes of cars packed | 


bumper to bumper. I'l] say that 
would be a real traffic jam! 

Almost 7!2 of these traffic lanes 
would be filled with passenger cars. 
while more than 1'2 of the lanes 
would be occupied by trucks and 
buses. Motorbuses, of which more 
than half are used in transporting 
children to schools, would make up 
a single column 455 miles long. . 

Every two blocks along this 8,600- 
mile road we would find a motor- 


to sell us more cars, while between 
every two of these dealers would 
be one or two service garages. And 
as for filling stations, well, we would 
find one every 132 feet. 


FOOLING THE HORSES 


To overcome one of the early ob- 
stacles to the automobile, that of 
frightened horses, an American 
genius of 30 years ago patented the 
Horsey Horseless Carriage. This 
gasoline buggy had a wooden model 
of a horse stuck out in front, to 
fool the horses. 


In fact, almost every conceivable 
kind of car was manufactured in 
those early days, and there were 
over 1,000 different makes of pio- 
neer American cars! Looking back 
over some of these names is like 
thumbing through an old family 
album. For example, how would you 
like to take a ride this afternoon in 
the Kerosene Motor Surrey? Or the 


_ Buggycar, the Bugmobile, the Ben- 


Hur, or even the Dodo? 


Many are the stories told of the 
days when to ride in a motorcar 
was the great American adventure. 
One manufacturer used, to advertise, 
“Nothing to watch but the road.” A 
customer wrote in to the factory 
that he was tired of watching the 
same piece of road. 


| THE ‘WOODEN’ CAR 


| axles, 


Another early make of car boasted 
that it had wooden wheels, wooden 
and a wooden frame, to 
which an unhapply motorist added: 
“Wooden run.” 


But in spite of jokes and hard- 


Ships, the lusty infant industry grew 


_ rapidly. And here is a point worth 


This , 


The survivors 
were shaved with 
Schick Shavers 


M*“ of the passengers and 


crew of the ill-fated ‘““Hinden- 
burg’’ whose faces were burned 
were shaved with Schick Shavers 
during their stay in the hospital. 

So badly burned were they that 
there was a thick crust of tissue on 
their faces through which their 
beards grew. It was quite impossi- 
ble to use, a blade to shave them. 

But the Schick Shaver glided gen- 
tly and painlessly over the injured 
skin, removing the hair at the 

scarred surface. 

MORE HOSPITALS ARE USING 
SCHICK SHAVERS 

Each day’s mail brings us stories of 
the use of Schick Shavers under ex- 
traordinary conditions. Men with 
skin troubles, patients confined to 
their beds, men with broken right 
arms or injured hands, 
blind men and those par- 
tially paralyzed—it is an 
amazing list and at the 
same time an overwhelm- 
ing tribute to the Schick 
Shaver, which is chang- 


ing the shaving habits of-the world 


HOW MUCH BETTER 

FOR A NORMAL FACE! 
The Schick Shaver, continuously and 
exclusively used, permits nature to 
discard the skin calloused and tough- 
ened by ordinary methods of shav- 
ing. In its place comes a new, more 
youthful-looking agd softer skin 
easier to shave quickly and closely. 


FIRST—AND 
STILL THE LEADER 


Twenty years’ thought and mechan- 
ical genius created the Schick and 
the methods of making it. We know 
of no mechanical shaver that shaves 
more quickly, more closely or with 
greater comfort without the use of 
blades or lather—no chance to cut 
yourself. 

ASK A SCHICK DEALER TODAY 
Any authorized Schick 
dealer will demonstrate 
the shaver to you, and show 
you how easily you can 
learn to shave the modern 
way, with a Schick Shaver, 


SCHICK DRY SHAVER, INC., STAMFORD, CONN. Western Distributor: Edises, Inc., 
San Francisco. In Canada: Henry Birks & Sons, Ltd., and other leading stores 


remembering—the American auto- 
mobile industry was created by 
struggling young men who came in 
mostly from the farms to work in 
the shops. They built the first 
| American cars with their own hands, 
and in spite of every discouragement 
they kept on tinkering with them 
until they would run. ' 


And in spirit, this giant indus- 
try has stayed young. The same 
youthful spirit of enterprise has 
made each year’s car better than the 
one before. 


Most of these improvements, by 
the way, are in parts of the car 
which you and I never see. For ex- 
ample, some of the parts in the 
modern engine are accurate within 
one ten-thousandth of an _ inch. 
And to attain such accuracy, pre- 
cision tools are used which can 
measure within one one-millionth 
of an inch. 


SUSTAINS BIG INDUSTRIES 


Perhaps it will help us to imagine 
what this means, if we suppose that 
we take a piece of bar steel, 1 foot 
long and 1 inch square, and that 
we place this bar of steel in a vise. 
Now, if a fly should alight on one 
end of the bar, the weight of the 
fly will bend the steel one one- 
millionth of an inch. 


And today’s car, the product of 
this precision, is.sold at only a frac- 
tion of the price that was asked for 
the puffing ‘“one-lungers” of a few 
years ago. 


Perhaps the story of the auto- 
mobile really begins on the farm. 
For this industry is now one of our 
greatest users of farm products— 
everything, I am told, from milk 
and goat’s-hair to cotton, corn, and 
beeswax. In fact, this modern in- 
dustrial giant, Atlas-like, carries 
other giants on its shoulders—the 
great petroleum industry, the rub- 
ber industry, and the plate-glass in- 
dustry, to mention only a few. It 
is the largest single consumer of 
Steel. The “horseless carriage” of 
yesterday, in fact, is now the great- 
est user of raw materials the world 
has ever known. 


Every State in the Union and 


Question of the Week 


By JESSE P. WOLCOTT 


Member House Committee on 
Banking and Currency 


[Continued From Page 8.] 


should stabilize our own currency, 
thereby holding out to other nations 
an inducement to tie their curren- 
cies to the American dollar. 

We should balance our budget by 
the reduction of governmental : ex- 
penditures. We should reduce bank 
reserve requirements to enable a 
normal flow of credit for business 
purposes and manipulate the re- 
discount rates in the severa! Fed- 
eral Reserve districts to keep this 
flow of credit constant and in pro- 
portion to credit requirements. 


In short, we should establish firm 
and stable fiscal monetary and for- 
eign policies by which the uncer- 
tainty would be removed. The Gov- 
ernment would be on a sound eco- 
nomic footing, business would be al- 
lowed to plan far into the future; 
Our recovery- would be substantial 
and our progress would be relatively 
constant. 


materials, and in turn, America sup- 
plies most of the world’s automobiles. 

One of the most interesting parts 
of our story lies in the development 
of our great American highway sys- 
tem. The first highways in this 
country were made by the buffalo 
and the deer, and these wilderness 
trails were used also by the Indians 
and the early pioneers. Slowly the 
covered wagon jolted and bounced 
over those rough, primitive trails. 

George Washington was among 
those who urged the people to build 
good roads, and indeed a start on 
the work was made. In 1804 the 
Federal Government gave its first 
aid to road building through the 
sale of public lands. 


+ vehicle dealer, ready, aye, anxious, 4 many foreign countries supply these ¢ But within a few years people be- 4 


gan to lose interest in roads be- 
cause they had become fascinated 
with that new marvel—the railroad. 
So for many generations the roads 
of America stayed rough. Only 33 
years ago, in 1904, it was said that in 
the United States there was less 
than 150 miles of what were called 
in those days dustless roads. 


SOLVING ROAD PROBLEM 


Then the American motorists or- 
ganized for battle. They were tired 
of paying to have their cars hauled 
out of mudholes. They demanded 
better roads and they got them. To- 
day, there are close to 1,000,000 miles 
of improved roads in this country, 
and over 100,000 miles of concrete 


» roads, which cost $35,000 a mile. 

And engineers tell me that per- 
haps our greatest period of road 
building has only begun. The ex- 

‘perts are planning for divided road- 
ways, to separate opposing streams 
of traffic. Cloverleaf turns with over- 
passes and under passes will do away 
with level crossings. 

These highways of tomorrow 
should handle large volumes of traf- 
fic safely and smoothly. Roads such 
as these are expensive to build, it is 
true, but in some States construction 
already has started. I am told that 
Indiana, for example, is planning to 
build divided roads for all of its 
main arterial routes. 

Certainly, we shall need still more 


roads in the future, because last 


4 


> year the American automobile indus- 


try turned out over 4,000,000 new 
cars, besides thousands of trailers. 


INNOVATIONS CONTINUE 


Today it would be futile to try to 
forecast the future of the trailer, 
just as 40 years ago it was not pos- 
Sible to predict the future of the au- 
tomobile. After all, the house trailer 
is only the most recent of many new 
products and new ideas which the 
automobile has introduced into our 
lives. 


Perhaps, in the future, the motor 
industry will usher in still more 
changes and innovations, as yet une 
dreamed of. One thing at least is 
certain—increasingly America will 
continue to roll forward on wheels, 


GET THAN YOU 


WORTH MORE LATER 
Official national averages of resale 


values will show you how much 


more than the average car your Hud- 


son or Hudson Terraplane will be 


worth one, two, three or more 


years from now. Ask to 


see the figures. 


BUILT TO EXCEL...IN 
STYLE.,.,.. PERFORMANCE 
LONG LIFE 


You will see more for your money, we are sure, in the brilliant new style of these 1938 


cars .. . the new Hudson Terraplane, Hudson Six and Hudson Eight... with their new 


luxury interiors ... (You will sense it when you drive one of these Hudsons, and discover 


the smooth, flawless performance that has won every worthwhile American official record. 


... @And, over the years, profit from remarkably long life, proved, as any Hudson dealer 


can show you, by officially established resale values consistently above the average of other 


cars... @Drive a new Hudson today ... and discover America’s No. 1 value cars. 


MORE Size . . . MORE ROOM Inside .. . New Luxury Interiors 
Hudson's Selective Automatic Shift Transmission. Now ...in its fourth year... greater than ever. NEVER pusis 
the clutch pedal. A low cost optional extra; conventional shift lever available without cost © DUO-AUTO- 
MATIC HYDRAULIC BRAKES: Latest, most advanced hydraulics; and the ONLY braking system with @ separate 
mechanical system in reserve, working from the same brake pedal. Easy handling parking brake under 
dash. SAFEST BRAKES ON ANY CAR ¢@ BODIES ALL OF STEEL, including roofs of steel, for greater safety. 
WHEELBASES: 117 inches in Hudson Terraplane; 122 inches in Hudson Six; 122 and 129 inches in Hudson 
Eight ¢ HORSEPOWER: 96 and 101 in Hudson Terraplane; 101 and 107 in Hudson Six; 122 in Hudsen Eight. 


- 


© 1938's GREATEST DRIVING FEATURE: 


New HUDSON Zerraplane «© New HUDSON Six © New HUDSON Light 


WITH SIX STAR MOTOR 


Don’t miss Hudson's “HOBBY LOBBY”, over the Columbia network every Wednesday evening. Tune to Station WJSV, 7:15 to 7:45 P.M., E.8.T. 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Detroit, Michigan 
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THE TAX BURDEN ON THE MOTORIST: 


OTORISTS pay one dollar out of 4 


every seven tax dollars collected 
in the United States. 

That includes state registration 
fees, state gasoline taxes, Federal 
manufacturers’ excise taxes and per- 
sonal property taxes. It does not 
include taxes on automobile fac- 
tories, or on other industrial plan‘s 
whose products enter into the auto- 
mobile business. 

Altogether, automotive products 
pay 75 per cent of all Federal excise 
taxes. 

Authority for these statements is 
the Automobile Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, which declares that motor 
taxes annually are climbing to new 
peaks and that the aggregate taxes 
on motorists have established new 
records every year except 1921. 

While estimates differ, it is prob- 
able that the grand total of Federal, 
State and local revenues from the 
tax levies on motorists for the cal- 
endar year 1937 will approximate a 
billion and a half dollars. 

The A. M. A. finds there was col- 
lected in 1936 a grand total of $1,- 
448,000,000 from motor owners in the 
form of state registration fees, state 
gasoline taxes, Federal excise taxes 
and personal property city and 
county taxes, including bridge and 
tunnel tolls. That total compares 
with $202,365,681 in 1919, $849,155,- 
000 in 1929, $1,298,650,492 in 1935. 


INCREASE IN LAST DECADE 


These are all taxes on the motor 
vehicle owners, not including all 
the income and property taxes on 
factories producing motor vehicles, 
automobile bodies, parts and tires, 
garages, dealers, repair shops, termi- 
nals and truck, taxicab and bus op- 
erating companies. 

The taxes per vehicle increased 72 
per cent in ten years, 1927-36. State 
motor retail sales taxes alone in 1936 
are estimated by A. M. A. at $61,700,- 
000, mostly on new cars; motor truck 
taxes in 1936 set a new record, and 
special taxes per bus increased 150 
per cent. 


HOW GAS TAXES SOARED 


The gasoline tax, most familiar to 
the average motorist, had the most 
phenomenal increase of all the au- 
tomobile tax yields. Most of the in- 
creases in this item have been since 
the pre-depression year of 1929, when 
motorists paid $431,311,000 in this 
particular item of pyramiding tax- 
ation. Between 1929 and 1936, the 
motorists’ total gasoline taxes, com- 
bining Federal, state and local, in- 
creased in yield by $440,000,000 to a 
1936 total of $872,954,000. That in- 
crease was greater than the total 
of all revenue tax collections from 
gasoline in the United States in 1929. 


Alfred P. Reeves, vice president of 
the A. M. A., in an address before the 
National Association of Sales Fi- 
nance Companies at Chicago, said 
that “special taxation of highway 
users is exceeding $1,400,000,000 an- 
nually,” which he said is “an ex- 
cessive burden.” 


“Lawmakers,” he added, ‘should 
recognize that the average motorist 
earns not more than $30 a week, 
owns a car valued at less than $200, 
and is compelled to work ten days 
out of the year to earn the $50 which 
he is required to pay in registration 
fee and gasoline taxes for the an- 
nual operation of his car. 
cents out of every motor tax dollar 
is being spent unfairly or misspent 
on other than highway purposes.” 


BURDEN ON INDIVIDUAL 

A recent industrial study of auto- 
mobile taxation was made by the 
Northwestern National Life Insur- 
ance Company, as a result of which 
it was found that motorists paid an 
average of $48 apiece in direct and 
indirect taxes, contributing a total 
of $1,349,000,000, or 10% per cent of 
the nation’s entire tax revenues, 
during the fiscal year which ended 
June 30, 1937. 


That company in its survey set the | 


total Federal, State and local tax 
collections at $12,872,000,000 for the 
fiscal year 1937. It deduced from 
its survey that “general property 
taxes contributed $4,718,000,000 and 
Federal, State and local income taxes 
$2,629,000,000, with the owners of 
28,000,000 motor vehicles ranking a 
strong third as a source of revenue.” 


The report on this survey adds: 


“Gasoline and oil taxes, totaling 
$884,000,000, make up the bulk of 
motorists’ current tax contributions. 
All 48 States and the District of Co- 
lumbia now levy taxes on gasoline, 
in addition to Federal levies on gas- 
Oline and oil. Combined Federal and 
State taxes on gasoline average 
Slightly over five cents per gallon, 
for the country as a whole. 

“The purchaser of a new low- 
priced car pays $101 in taxes, direct 
and indirect, during his first year of 
Ownership. He pays approximately 
$64 in taxes as a part of the original 
purchase price. If he operates his 
car 7,200 miles a season, his gasoline 
and oil sales taxes will total approxi- 
mately $23; with an average cost for 
his new car license of $14.50, a mo- 
torist thus contributes some $101.50 


Sixteen . 


ership. 

“Tf, however, the $64 of taxes con- 
tained in the original purchase price 
is averaged down to an annual de- 
preciation basis of $10.42, assuming 
resale or trade-in at the end of the 
third year for $350, the motorist’s 
average tax cost becomes $48.14 an- 


shows. 

“The owner of a used car in its 
fourth to seventh year of service 
contributes an average of $35 annu- 
ally in taxes, if he operafes his car 
a modest 6,000 miles per season. This 
lower figure would be offset by the 
vastly greater mileages operated by 
salesmen’s automobiles and other 
motor vehicles in commercial serv- 
ice.” 


THE FEDERAL REVENUE 

Official reports to the United 
States Bureau of Internal Revenue 
show how the tax revenues from au- 
tomobile sources is increasing. The 
reports for the fiscal year ending 
June 30 last, show that the Federal 
revenues in the automobile field have 
jumped from $266,587,595 in 1935 to 
$298,962,725 for the fiscal year 1936 
and to $352.200,000 for the fiscal 
year 1937. 


Here is the break-down of the 
Federal manufacturers’ excise taxes 
for the past fiscal year, compared 
with the two previous fiscal years: 

Gasoline, one cent a gallon Fed- 
eral tax, revenue $196,500,000. Reve- 
nue from this source in 1935 was 
$161,532,292 and in 1936 it was $177,- 
339,587. 


Lubricating oil, four cents a gallon 
Federal tax, revenue $31,000,000. 
From the same source the Federal 
Treasury received from the motor- 
ists, for all these @xcise taxes are 
passed on to the motorist, $27,800,- 
248 in 1935 and $27,102,831 in 1936. 

Tires, 24% cents a pound, Federal 
tax, revenue $34,000,000, and inner 
tubes, 4 cents a pound, Federal tax, 
revenue $6,700,000; total revenue for 
both tires and inner tubes, $40,700,- 
000. The Federal revenue from these 
taxes on tires and inner tubes in 
1935 was $26,637,796 and in 1936 it 
amounted to $32,207,983. 

Parts and accessories, 2. per cent 
Federal excise tax, revenue $10,000,- 
000. What it received in the two 
prior fiscal years was $6,455,853 in 
1935 and $7,110,188 in 1936. 

Automobile trucks, chassis and 
body, 2 per cent Federal tax, revenue 
$6,158,070 in 1935 and $7,000,281 in 
1936. 

Other autos (passenger cars) and 
motorcycles, 3 per cent Federal ex- 
cise tax, revenue $65,000,000. From 
this source, the Federal Treasury 
obtained $38,003,335 in 1935 and $48,- 
200,855 in 1936. 

Indications point to an all-high 
record of $975,000,000 of revenue 
from gasoline through Federal, state 
and local taxes for the calendar 
year 1937. That would be an in- 
crease of $100,000,000 over 1936. Fér 
the first six months of 1937 there 
was an 11 per cent increase in tax 
receipts from this source over the 
similar period in 1936. 3 


HOW GAS TAX EVOLVED 

The gasoline tax began in Oregon 
18 years ago. Since then all other 
States and the Federal Government 
seized on gasoline as a source of rev- 
enue and the million dollar tapping 
of that source in the pioneer Oregon 
‘levy has stretched in the interven- 
ing years into the nation-wide an- 
nual gasoline levy that is heading 
toward a billion-dollar tax level. 

The American Petroleum Indus- 
tries Committee, New York City, in a 
survey of the Census Bureau’s re- 
ports on Retail Business in 1935 
made the deduction that “one dollar 
out of every $3.43 received by the 
average service station in the United 
States is handed over to the tax col- 
lector.” It added in the survey find- 


ings: 


“Taxes were equivalent to a 41 


per cent sales tax on the total busi- 
ness transacted. Gasoline taxes 
turned over to State treasuries total- 
ed $616,852,000 and the balance was 
made up of Federal taxes on lubri- 
cating oils. 


TAX COLLECTIONS 

“Although the average service 
station covered in the survey trans- 
acted only $9,990 worth of business 
during the year, compared with a 
$19,900 average for retail stores gen- 
erally, it collected $4,105 in taxes, or 
an average of $2,106 in taxes per 
employe, inclusive of active pro- 
prietors. 


“The $1,961,780,000: business trans- 
acted by the service stations 
amounted to 6 per cent of the vol- 
ume of all retail business, which 
was $32,700,267,000. If all retail 
business was taxed on the same 
scale, more than $12,000,000,000 
would have been collected, an 
amount larger than the total tax 
revenues in the United States for 
1935 from real estate, incomes, and 
all other sources.” 


The same committee declared a 


month ago that “motorists of the 
United States will pay nearly one 


billion dollars in gasoline taxes in 


. in taxes during his first year of own- + / 


nually for the three years, the study 


the 165,000 miles of road in the 
United States which have surfacings 
better than gravel or waterbound 
macadam. 

“At $10,000 per mile, the gasoline 
taxes to be collected in 1937 would 
build nearly 100,000 miles of high- 
way, an amount equal to more than 
one-quarter of the total mileage of 
371,424 miles in the primary road 
system in all the 48 States. 

“This tremendous gain in gasoline 
tax revenue should lead to substan- 
tial reductions in rates in many 
States, thereby affording motorists 
much-needed relief in the direction 
of tax reduction. Unfortunately, in 
a number of States expanding gaso- 
line tax revenue has been followed 
by diversion of road toll funds to 
non-highway purposes, thus per- 
verting the underlying principle of 
automotive taxation. In 1936 such 
misappropriation of road taxes by 
the States was equivalent to an 
amount approximately one-quarter 
of the total received by the States 
in gasoline taxes.” 


WHERE TAX DOLLAR GOES 


What happened to the motorislLs’ 
tax dollar in 1936 is estimated by 
this committee in this way: 

40 cents, actually spent in road 
construction and maintenance 
on State highways. 

25 cents, allocated for city 
streets and local roads. 

16 cents, diversion to non- 
highway purposes. 

14 cents, payment on debts 
incurred to build roads. 

4 cents, collection and admin- 
istration expenses. 

1 cent, for state police. 
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1937 to the State and Federal Gov- 
ernments, or four times what they 
paid ten years ago and approxi- 
mately $100,000,000 more than in 
1936.” 

Baird H. Markham, director of 
the committee, addressing an inter- 


state conference on gasoline tax- 
ation last month, pointed out how 
gasoline consumption had increased 
11.4 per cent the first six months of 
1937 over the same period in 1936, 
predicted a $975,000,000 gas bill for 
the country as a whole if the 


same rate of increase continues, and 
added: 

“An average of more than $1,900 
will be collected in gasoline taxes 
this year for every mile of the 520,- 
000 miles of improved and unim- 


This analysis was presented by 
proved State highways in the United 


the committee two months ago in a 


| 


$1,500,000,000 THIS YEAR 


* » States, or $6,000 a mile for each of + statement that declared that “di- 


version, debts and divying are 
hampering highway progress, ac- 
cording to tacts revealed in reports 


of the Federal Bureau of Public 
Roads.” 
“Heavy payments on highway 


debts, flagrant diversion of funds to 
non-highway purposes, unwise allo- 
cation of gasoline taxes and auto- 
mobile registration fees to political 
subdivisions,” it added, “curtailed 
to less than one-half of receipts the 
amount of revenue available for ac- 
tual road work on the state systems.” 


“Total reported diversion of high- 
way funds last year,” it continued, 
“amounted to more than one-third 
of the total tax funds actually spent 
in the improvement of state high- 
way systems. In about 20 States, 
diversion amounted to 10 per cent or 
more of the total road tolls paid 
by the motorists. In several states, 
the amount of diversion exceeded 
the amount of money actually ex- 
pended on the State highways. 


“Although one-quarter of the 
States have no highway debts, in- 
terest and principal payments on 
road debts for the country as a 
whole absorbed 14 per cent of a 
billion dollars in road tolls paid last 
year to the States by their motorists. 


“In half of the States debt serv- 
ice absorbs 10 per cent or more of 
the total automotive tax revenue 
currently received. In several States 


which over-extended themselves in 


the issuance of highway bonds, 
charges on the debt amount to more 
than half of the current automotive 
tax receipts. Excessive debt pay- 
ments hamper highway progress by 
substantially reducing current funds 
available for actual construction 
and maintenance work.” 


News 
Great 


PLYMOUTH’S STORY 


It’s on display right now...the brilliant, new 1938 
Plymouth. It celebrates the most outstanding rec- 
ord in automotive history. } | 
10 years ago Plymouth entered the low-price 
field. And when people found Plymouth had more 
beauty, safety, economy and reliability,they bought 
Plymouths-by the thousands. : 
No car has ever made so many friends, so fast. 
The 10th-year Plymouth is here. It’s by far the 
greatest car we've built. Be suretosee it! 


Vi 


Step Up Close and Look at this beautiful, new 1938 Plymouth! 
Isn’t it distinctive? The radiator is new in contour. Headlights 
are more efficient. The whole car looks bigger! And the beauti- 
ful body is welded into a single, rigid, all-steel unit! 


AMAZINGLY EASY TO OWN! Plymouth is priced with the lowest! 
Commercial Credit Company offers low terms through Dodge, 
De Soto and Chrysler dealers. Tune in Major Bowes’ Amateur 
Hour, Columbia Network, Thursdays, 9 to 10 p. m., E.S.T. 


Stretch Out! Enjoy the greater elbow room, head room and leg 
in the new 1938 Plymouth. The whole car “floats” on Amola steel 
springs, with airplane-typeshock-absorbers. Live rubbér “pillows” be- 
tween the all-steel body and frame block out road vibration. 


Try the Back Seat — 
it’s “‘chair-height.” You 
sit naturally and com- 
fortably—relaxed! 


This Is New, Too?! Instru- 
mentsarein the middle—much 
easier to read. The new hand- 
brake is clear of the floor. 


INVEST IN “THE CAR : 
STANDS UP BEST” | |: 


Now Step In and See How Easy 
it is to adjust the front seat. It rises 
as it moves forward — so your eyes 
are always at the right height. 


Listen to Your Watch 
—The new Plymouth is 
actually sound-proofed 
like a radio studio! 


Say—They’ve Thought of Everything! There’s a lot 
of extra room in this big baggage compartment. It’s even 
electric-lighted and the floor is covered to protect lug- 
gage. The spare wheel and tire are out of the way. 


PLYMOUTH BUILDS 
GREAT CARS 


isn’t it a Beauty? The New 1938 Plymouth! It’s 
amazingly easier to drive and handle. It’s the only low- 
priced car with Floating Power Engine Mountings... 
Double-action Hydraulic Brakes... All-Steel Safety 


ITSAN EXCITING CAR 

TO SEE...10 DRIVE...NEW 
RICHNESS OUTSIDE AND 
INSIDE...NEW COMFORTS — 
AND DR:VING EASE...MORE 


rs ... Scientific 


Sound-proofing...record savings on gas, oil and upkeep. 
Go see ‘the car that stands up best!” PLymMoUTH 
SION OF CHRYSLER CORPORATION, Detroit, Michigan. 


h 
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THE 1937 AUTO SHOW: “A WORLD ON WHEELS” 


+ World on Wheels!” | manufacture that demonstrate more | the latter case it is not necessary in , agree that the time has passed 
Me W/ Lh) 4 * | How well the automobile industry | convenience and ease of handling, | some instances to take the hand | when commercial vehicles can be 
G SGU * | has managed to accomplish the | greater comfort in riding, greater | from the steering wheel to bring sold unless they are good-looking. 


‘taki is - d power and refine- | about a shift. 
; automobile | Mammoth undertaking is demon safety, increase | 
HE inventors of the a strated in a glance at the following: ment of uncounted details. Engi- 


in the comparatively short time | tle more than 40 years ago there | neers have promised the new mod- 


of 38 years have managed to put the 


Up-to-date concerns now desire the 


Fine exterior lines and trim ap- | public to judge them by the ap- 
pearances reveal the manufactur- pearance of their delivery systems 


just as much as for reputation in 


“World on Wheels”. i 


When for the 38th time in the | | 
history of the industry the National — | ° 
Automobile Show makes ,its annual 1937 Automobile Sh Ows Calendar 
bow in New York City’s Grand Cen- 


tral Palace, followed in rapid suc- FOLLOWING is a list of the automobile shows to be held throughout the coun- 


cession by openings in 39 other try this month and next: 
cities, it will once more impress on 


business dealings. 


One feature of last year’s auto- 
mobile show will again be on hand 
to impress the visitors with safety 
on the highways. New wrinkles in 
driver-testing will be a prominent 
part of the show. Under the joint 


Dec. 1-5 auspices of the Harvard Bureau for 
istorian: the New York National Elmira, N. Y. ........ ria, 
Auto Show..... Oct. 27 to Nov. 3. Grand Rapids, .......... Nov. 1-6 Philadelphia, ..... . .Nov. 6-13 
ion. education life. Nov. 6-12 Hartford, Conn. ....... Nov. 13-20 Pittsburgh, ....... Nov. 6-13 4 
vacations cities, Nov. 13-20 Indianapolis, .......... Nov. 6-13 Portland, Oreg. ......Nov. 14-21 | 
llages, crime, morals and Boston Oct. 30-Nov. 20 Jamaica,N.Y.......... Nov. 13 er, 
a result of the creation of the motor © Buffalo, ...seeeeeeeeees Nov. 6-13. Kansas City, Mo. ...Nov.27-Dec.4 San Francisco, ..... Oct. 30-Nov.7 tae determining the capability of 
transport industry. Nov. 6-13 Los Angeles, Calif..Oct. 30-Nov. 7 Springfield, ........... Nov. 14-20 divi dusis—testing them as to eye- 
| Cincinnati ........ Oct. 31-Nov.6 Memphis, .............. Nov. 8-12 Syracuse, .............. Nov. 8-13 te 
RECORD CROWDS EXPECTED | Nov. 13-20 Milwaukee, ...........Nov. 17-24 Toledo, Ohio ......Oct. 27-Nov.3 dlight glare, braking and 
Anticipating the flood of automo- Columbus, Ohio ....... Nov. 6-12 “Minneapolis, ..........Nov. 6-13 Trenton, nS Nov. 10-13 | | steering tests reaction time, etc.. 
bile show tickets, officials in charge Nov. 15-20 Newark, N.J....... ....-Nov. 6-13 Washington, ...... Oct. 30-Nov.6 be used. Last year more than 
of the displays predict attendances — Des Moines, ......s..... Nov. 8-13. New Haven, Conn. ....Nov. 15-20 Youngstown, Ohio...... Nov. 1-7 || 15,000 persons took tests at the Na- 
that any shows held Detroit, Nov. 6-13 Omaha, ..... NOV. 6-11 *St..Paul cooperating. tional Automobile Show, when a 
since 


Anticipating the buying power of 


similar although smaller clinic was 


the public, manufacturers will dis- 


; | were only four automobiles regis- , els will have, to a greater degree | ers’ knowledge that passenger cars 
play upwards of 20 American and | | these days must appeal to the eye. 
a there were more than 4,000,000 mo- dom from vibration. Also prom- | One manufacturer utilizes a prom- rae come 6 neral 

cars. In addition, seven commercial | ised is less frequent attention to inent woman designer who not only Association has Be 


| in t S. 1916 ver before, silence and free- 
three makes of foreign passenger | ‘ered in the United States. By 1916 | than e 


is j ld. 
vehicle manufacturers and 15 trail- tor vehicles registered in the world 


installed. 


SAFETY DISPLAY 
From the American Automobile 


| safety display, including a dual- 

119 at , By 1936 there were more than 40,- | lubrication, and numerous automa- creates to please women buyers | controlled automobile for driver 

er concerns will display new Hees. | 000,000 motor vehicles registered in | tic features such as to relieve the | but adds refinements that are cal- tnintnn: @ stationary Guvice warh- 

In spectacular fashion will the | the world. user of caring for details formerly | culated to satisfy modern mascu- 

es, we ene ok taking his time or necessitating | line tastes. Upholstery materials | Monn of automobiles: a “glare” 

When the visitors enter the audi- Along with the startling gains in ! pleasing note. Many of the new machine, s owing € 

torium they will find themselves | “Putting the World on Wheels” has Prospective automobile buyers | Si distal see nie akon | oe after glare on the eyesight 

looking down a broad aisle flanked | come as startling innovations in the | May anticipate other changes, such 


by a double row of glowing columns | mechanical equipment. Amusing to 


as those tending to make gear | drawing room than the interior of 
shifting easier. Some cars will have 4% C@r. Other refinements which 


| of tested individuals. Interesting to 
_ visitors will be a battery of devices 


d be | | in which persons being tested will 
pn in automatic shifting; others will em- | have a definite safety value include | metal balls into proper slots in 
of the show’s keynote. This is a | contrast to the streamlined beauties | ploy vacuum-operated shifts in | aoteaas answer to questions on g 
huge, slowly-revolving globe against | of today. which the driver merely does the Ser Caeere. practices, safety, etc. 
a background of fleecy clouds, while The changes made in the past | selecting of the gear to be used and NEW TESTS FOR DRIVERS Having put the world on wheels, 
apparently speeding over the sur- | year will probably make clear to the | a vacuum device does the shifting. . is ‘ein inl ; - the automobile manufacturers are 
face of the globe is a streamlined | 1937 car buyer that technological In these instances, the operation is ven in the display o capeuresens now strenuously cooperating with 
car driven by a young woman. In | advancement is no stationary thing. | controlled by finger levers on the | vehicles and trucks the designers | national, state and municipal of- 
giant letters, appearing amid the The automobile shows this year, instrument panel or at a location | have borrowed a leaf from. con- | ficials in attempting to insure those 
clouds, are the words: “Putting the | will stress certain objectives in | just below the steering wheel. In ' sumer demands. Manufacturers | on wheels a safe life on wheels. 


ADVERTISEMENT ADVERTISEMENT 


DOMINATES THE 


(above) Here is the dash- (above) Oldsmobile’s dy- 


ing new Oldsmobile Six, namic new Eight is the 


with its brilliant and origi- center of attraction for all 
nal new front end design. who admire fine cars. 


(at right) Oldsmobile’s 


new safety Instrument Leadership been more Safety Transmission 
Unit is a distinct innova- a } : clearly expressed than in is optional at extra CAN 
tion, in styling and utility. Me, hear: the 1938 Oldsmobile Eight. cost on all models. B® 


STEP AHEAD ano sk MONEY AH 


(below) Never has Style Oldsmobile’s Aytomatic 


NOWHERE 


50 Fine-Car Features Including 


BODY FEATURES 


Adjust- 
er Sealed Doors 
CHASS| 

Kno ASSIS FEATURES 
Brakes « Center- 


$ @ Stabilized Pro- 
wine nderized Sheet Metal 
IN 

ues 
Eight © Under- 


Cushion Engine 
Pressure Lubric 


NOW ON DISPLAY AT ALL OLDSMOBILE DEALERS 


HE AMERICAN AUTOMOBILE ASSOCIATION, 

following a 48-State test, gives these reasons why the ¥ 
average man should drive better than his wife: “Men BS 
have better vision; they are not so easily blinded by the 
glare of other headlights; men hear better, they con- = 
centrate better, and park better.” _— 
But the ladies “see better from the corner of the eye, et 
they distinguish the color of traffic lights more quickly — 
than men, and—they usually drive more slowly.” 


4) Smarty / 


THE AUTOMOBILE RADIO has added another = 
responsibility to the manifold duties of the back- 
seat driver. Besides being a psychic chauffeur, 
the B.S. D. has become an accomplished program 
selector. 


THE EUROPEAN SLIDING OR “SUNSHINE TOP” 4 
for sedans has reached our shores. Standard equipment a 
upon many English cars, it consists of a sliding hatch 
which can be rolled back to open the roof to sunshine. 
Many of the newer U. S. taxis are so equipped. In in- 
clement weather it closes tightly against the elements— 
or is supposed to. Our own experience with an English 
car convinced us that we needed an umbrella and raincoat 
when driving in a downpour. 


> 


IF YOU’D EVER BUMPED YOUR HEAD 
AGAINST A TOP BRACER WHEN THE OLD i. 
JALLOPY HIT A CHUCK HOLE, YOU'D RE- 
ALIZE HOW FAR THE AUTOMOBILE HAS 
COME. 


THE SERVANT PROBLEM being what it is, many estate 
owners keep station wagons so that their domestics may 
ride to and from town and movies on their days off. 

The other day we saw a Rolls-Royce station wagon, which 
leads us to believe that this thing can be carried too far. 
Suppose all the domestics demanded this kind of service! 


BICYCLES ARE COMING BACK STRONGLY. A new type 
is the Cyc-Car, a three-wheeled pedal operated two-seater which is 
enjoying some popularity in England. Depending upon a strong 
pair of legs it is somewhat limited in touring radius and speed, but 
it is teen for exercise, local shopping and running down to the news- 
stand. 


So, if gas taxes soar higher, you can always “Pedal your own coupe.” 


ASK GRANDPOP IF HE REMEMBERS any of these: 
Aerotype-Brush; Cole 8; Little; Marion; Pathfinder; Pre- : 
mier; Rambler; Rotary 6; Scripps-Booth; Skelton; or Ste- | 
vens Duryea. If he can’t, ask him about Lillian Russell. 
DAD OUGHT TO RECOGNIZE A FEW OF THESE: : 
Apperson; American Underslung; Cunningham; Dort; , 
Durant; Kissel; Locomobile; Monroe; Mercer; Marmon; 

McFarland; Franklin; Holmes; National; Paige; Ricken- : 

backer; Star; or Stearns Knight. Ask him if he didn’t 

dream about owning a Stutz Bearcat, an English bull dog, 

and a turtleneck sweater, all at once? 


DO YOU REMEMBER 
cold mornings when a motor- 
ist wouldn’t think of starting 
out to the garage without a tea- 
kettle of boiling water and an 
old worn army blanket? 


== 
SPEAKING ABOUT ODDITIES in cars: maybe you 
have been puzzled by seeing a new auto rolling silently 
along the highway with a fifth wheel skimming at its side. 
Apparently the extra wheel is doing no work and might 
be something of a nuisance. It is an ordinary bicycle 
wheel turning a magneto, and making in effect a volt- 
meter out of the speedometer. This gives a more accurate 
reading of speed and mileage than the car’s regular in- 
strument on the dash. It is used by the Standard Oil 
Company of New Jersey to test ESSO and ESSOLENE 
against competitive fuels. These products have to be 
kept out in front all the time, and if the engineers ever 
catch the refiners napping they speak up pretty sharply. 


It is not enough to make as good a gasoline. The public 
has learned to expect it to be better. 


MAYBE THE LABORATORY WATCHDOGS work to a slo- 
gan: “It had better be, or else!” 


NORTHROP CLAREY, 
Standard Oil Company (N. J.) 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, 

New York City. 
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- The United States News 


October 25, 1937 


ROM time to time Tue UNITED 

States News has presented to 
its readers the full text of the 
speeches of Mr. Roosevelt and other 
New Deal spokesmen setting forth 
the objectives of the Administra- 
tion. In line with its policy to 
present both sides of public ques- 
tions, THE STATES NEWS 
prints herewith the case of the 
opposition, as stated by Former 
Governor Landon, who last week 
addressed by radio a “mass meet- 
ing” of voters for the Republican 
cause. 


I have called a meeting of the 
17,000,000 men and women who 
voted for the Republican ticket last 
Fall. 

I have taken it upon myself to 
call this meeting because I held the 
honor of being the standard bearer 
of the cause for which your votes 
were cast. 

I wish to suggest ways and means 
by which we, the minority party, 
can be of outstanding service to our 
country. This demands unity in our 
party, the laying aside of all petty 
differences and all personal feeling. 

Of course, in every great party 
there are those who differ on de- 
tails, plans ana procedure, but these 
fade to insignificance under the 
shadow of the growing threat to our 


republic. This major issue is so 
great that it dwarfs all minor dif- 
ferences and _ transcends party 
labels. 


The challenge to our country to- 
day is that citizens lay aside all per- 
sonal, factional and party prejudices 
and join in the fight to preserve the 
republic. 

Through the modern miracle of 
radio it is possible for us to assemble 
in one great gathering, even though 
we be spread from one end of the 
nation to the other. And so I am 
using this vehicle to discuss inform- 
ally with you two events of great 
importance. 


WHY SILENCE WAS BROKEN 

But first, let me digress for a mo- 
ment to review some of the circum- 
stances leading up to these events 
which so vitally affect the lives of 
all of us. 

During the past months I have 
receivéd hundreds and thousands of 
letters, earnestly inquiring why I 
have remained silent so long. I 
would like to take a moment to tell 
you why. 

First, I believe that under normal 
conditions, when a man has been 


elected to public office, good taste 


and good government demand that 
we give him free rein to establish 
those policies which he promised the 
voters in order to secure their votes. 


Frankly, I had hoped that after 
the election we might consolidate 
the gains this country had made in 
a new vision of civic righteousness. 
Last December, after election, I 
called on the President in Washing- 
ton and told him that I wished to 
do my part to create a spirit of har- 
mony and solidarity among us as a 
people. 

Then, suddenly, last February, 
without warning, the President 
made an attempt to control the de- 
cisions of the Supreme Court of the 
United States. Just at the time 
when we were trying to heal the 
scars of class consciousness, just at 
the time when we hoped a world 
torn by war and threats of war 
would feel that we were a country 
at peace at home, he instituted a 
bitter controversy that shook this 
nation to its foundations. 

But once more I remained silent. 
I felt it my patriotic duty to do 
‘nothing which would give any one 
‘an opportunity to make a partisan 
issue out of this great crisis. 


WHY DOES PROGRESS LAG? 
But now the time has come to 
act. 


In a recent speech Mr. Roosevelt 
Stated that progress lags in this 
country. He said that the lawyers 
of our country and the Constitution 
have kept us twenty years behind 
the times. 

Now, I agree with Mr. Roosevelt 
that progress lags. I think all of you 
agree that progress lags. That 
makes it unanimous; so one of the 
Outstanding questions in America 
today is “Why does progress lag?” 

The President has said that we 
must accept one of two alternatives. 
We must take his personal form of 
government— we must give him 
more and more power. We must 
coerce Congress. We must submerge 
the Supreme Court. We must strike 
down anyone who raises a voice of 
objection to the way he does things. 

We must do all of these things 
or else go back to the old order of 
things—back to manipulation by 
“malefactors of great wealth,” back 
lo sweat shops, back to starvation 
wages. 

Of course, if people believe that 


An-Address by Former Governor Landon to the Republican Voters 


+ we must either have a one-man * another, thus making the same mis- 


government or social and economic 
chaos, there is no question as to 
what their choice is going to be. 
The manner in which Mr. Roosevelt 
puts the question reminds me of the 
lawyer who said to a witness: “Have 
you stopped beating your wife? An- 


swer ‘yes or no’. 


BLAME ON THE EXECUTIVE 

The real question facing this 
country today is: “Why do we lag 
in social progress?” 

I am going to tell you why I be- 
lieve social progress lags, and I be- 
lieve I can prove it to you beyond 
all question of doubt. The real rea- 
son why progress has lagged in 
America during the last four and 
one-half years is the failure of the 
President of the United States to 
follow our constitutional method of 
government and his failure as an 
administrator. 

The President says that constitu- 
tional methods are too slow —it 
takes too long to do things in the 
way the Constitution prescribes. 


But I submit that if we had fol- 
lowed constitutional methods we 
would have made many times as 
much progress as we have made 
during Mr. Roosevelt’s administra- 
tion. 


GOOD WORK AT FIRST 

I would like to point out that Mr. 
Roosevelt’s career as President di- 
vides itself into two parts: 

The first phase of his career deals 
with the first few months when he 
was in office, from March, 1933, to 
July, 1933. During those few months 
he performed commendable service. 
He rose to emergency with emerg- 
ency action. He fed the hungry, he 
sheltered the homeless, he replaced 
fear with confidence and hope. 


Then came the second period— 
the period of working out a far- 
seeing, long-range program of social 
reform. This was a different situa- 
tion. This required a different type 
of ability. This was a job which re- 
quired quiet, hard, painstaking 
work. 


During the first four months of 
Mr. Roosevelt’s administration in- 
dustrial production rose 37 per cent. 
Things began to hum. Industry 
was picking up. People were regain- 
ing their confidence. 

Then came Mr. Roosevelt’s first 
important piece of supposedly tem- 
porary social legislation, namely, the 
NRA. What happened? Progress 
stopped. We began to slide back. 
We lost most of what we had gained. 
And this has been repeated many 
times. 


Now, as I have said, the lag in 
social progress is due to Mr. Roose- 
velt’s failure to follow constitutional 
methods. Let me dwell on this point 
for just a moment because it may 
clarify our entire present situation. 


Under our constitutional method, 
the President makes recommenda- 
tions to Congress. He turns over 
the drafting of legislation to the 
legislators. Members of Congress in- 
vestigate all phases thoroughly. 
They hold public hearings. They 
allow almost every one who is in- 
terested to come in and have his 
say. They discuss the pitfalls, the 
loopholes, all the things that may 
go wrong. They listen particularly 
to the opposition—to the people who 
don’t want the legislation. Inci- 
dentally, this is a phase that Mr. 
Roosevelt does not seem to under- 
Stand. He does not want to let the 
opposition talk. 


But if you ask any man who un- 
derstands drafting legislation, he 
will tell you that the opposition is 
your biggest help. They tell you 
all the things that are wrong. They 
tell you all the reasons why it won’t 
work. They give you the informa- 
tion that enables you to plug up the 
loopholes and draft a law that will 
work after it is passed. 

Now this may seem a slow, tire- 
some method, in terms of weeks 
or months, but if you look back over 
a period of four and one-half years, 
it would have been very rapid in- 
deed, if through that method we 
had obtained some legislation that 
was workable. 


But what did Mr. Roosevelt do? 
He refused to call in able legis- 
lators with years of experience. 
He turned drafting of the legisla- 
tion over to some college sopho- 
mores. He handed it to Congress 
in a package and said in effect: 
“Pass it this way without crossing 
a ‘t’ or dotting an ‘i’. 


UNWORKABLE LEGISLATION 

For example: When the NRA was 
passed his avowed purposes met 
with approval. But the NRA did not 
work. As every one knows, it was a 
miserable failure. Don’t take my 
word alone for this. Ask Mr. Roose- 
velt himself. 
failed, but excuses it all on the basis 
that it was well intended. 

Yet. despite the fact that NRA 
did not work in practice, Mr. Roose- 
velt continues to insist upon adop- 
tion of its theory in one form or 


He admits that it 


| 


take over and over again. 

The Social Security Act is another 
example of the same policy. It is 
well intended. It is something that 
is necessary in our country. There 
are many men in America who have 
studied this problem years. 
Practically every one of them dis- 
agreed, not with the idea, but with 
the form Mr. Roosevelt was jamming 
through. 

For social security is at least the 
one thing in which all citizens 
should be treated equally. The pres- 
ent law does not do so. It will be 
changed to correct its errors when 
it is dealt with intelligently. This is 
necessary because Mr. Roosevelt 
failed to follow constitutional pro- 
cedure in drafting it. 


BREAK DOWN IN RELIEF 

Let us next consider the .question 
of relief. I do not need to tell you 
that relief has been made a political 
football. You have seen examples 
all around you. Unemployment was 
our biggest problem when Mr. Roose- 
velt came into office in 1933. It is 


’ still our biggest problem. 


I believe we are morally worse off 
now than we were then, because at 
that time every one at least wanted 
to work if he could find a job. The 
present policy of relief may be all 
right for those who want to stay 
on relief, but to the self-respecting 
man there can be only one question: 
When do we go back to work? 


There is another situation. in 
America today which is holding back 
industrial recovery perhaps more 
than any one single thing, and that 
is taxes. Not just the amount of 
taxes, but the confusion over taxes. 


—Wide World 


ALFRED M. LANDON 


No one knows from one year to the * stayed home long enough to work 


next what is going to happen. How 
can the country go ahead under such 
conditions? 


Isn’t it time, instead of jaunting | 


out a program of tax legislation 
that would not have to be changed 
every year? 


Ladies and gentlemen: I think we 


across the country, that some one | are all glad to find a growing senti- 


| 
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ment that the Constitution works 
when you give it a chance to work. 
I believe you must be realizing by 
now that our good old Constitution, 
instead of beir.g a horse and buggy, 
is a roaring motor car, compared to 
the progress we have been making. 


WAGNER ACT “FAILINGS.” 


Now, I would like to make a pre- 
diction about the Wagner Labor 
Act. Again, “his heart may be in 
the right place.” Again, his inten- 
tions were the best in the world. 
But again constitutional procedure 
was not followed. 

And I want to make this predaic- 
tion: That once more you will find 
an unworkable, messed-up piece of 
legislation that will have to be done 
all over again. True, it is a step in 
the right direction. Jt is a move in 
the direction of collective bargain- 
ing. Despite its present weaknesses 
and failings, we should place our 
feet squarely upon this Act. 

The wisdom and fairness of the 
people will eventually bring about a 
modification so that the justice and 
equality of all rights, including that 
of the public, will be recognized. 
But at the present time there are 
many lawyers in this country (not 
corporation lawyers, but labor law- 
yers) who will tell you that they 
have already found so many holes 
in it that it looks like a sieve. Here, 
again, a worthy caus? will be se- 
riously hurt if it is not corrected 
immediately. 

Incidentally, I suppose next week 
I will be accused by the Adminis- 
tration of being anti-labor because 
I dared to criticize the Wagner Act. 
But, if I am thus accused, I will 
have plenty os company, for our 
recognized labor leaders are criti- 
cizing the operation of the Act. 


"TO THE SEVENTEEN MILLION WHO VOTED FOR A CAUSE” 
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Mr. Roosevelt’s policies in dealing 
with labor problems have not only 
been unsatisfactory, they have been 
dangerous. I: is his specific duty to 
maintain order when local authori- 
ties do not do so.. It is his duty to 
protect the working man. It is his 
duty to protect property. 


LABOR PROBLEMS 

But when trouble came he again 
failed t follow the Constitution. 
He failed t~ protect either the men 
or the property. Of course, the 
property can be restored. Bui the 
deplorable thing was, he did not 
protect human life. Men were shot 
and clubbed. And, according to 
press reports, the President shrugged 
his shoulders. He said it wa. a local 
affair. He said: “A plague on both 
their houses,” and went on another 
vacation. 

I have given you the basic reason 
for the lag of social progress in our 
country—I have given you numer- 
ous examples of legislation, each of 
which had its heart in the right 
place, but all of which will have to 
be done over again because consti- 
tutional procedure was not followed. 


HUGHES INSURANCE LAW 

Now I want to give vou an ex- 
ample of what happens. when a 
piece of social legislation is drafted 


according to constitutional proce- 
dure by men who really understand 
the art of drafting legislation. 


About the year 1905 New York 


State took up the question of revis- 
ing insurance laws for the protec- 
tion of insurance companies and 
the protection of policy huiders. A 
certain small group of men attacked 
the probiem. And after months of 
arduous toil (it may have seemed 
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betterment, Cadillac presents its masterpiece — an 
entirely new Cadillac Sixteen. Built around a revo- 


lutionary new 135-degree. V- type engine, this car is 


so advanced — in its performance, 


comfort, safety and beauty—that | A 
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it is literally beyond description with words and 
pictures. We suggest, therefore, that you see it at 
your Cadillac-LaSalle dealer's at your earliest con- 


venience. And, for an added surprise, ask about the 


It is now well within the 
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awfully long at the time), they 
worked out a program of legislative 
reform. 

That law is still in effect with 
only slight modifications. The same 
basic law has been adopted by many 
other States. 

Twenty-five years later our coun- 
try was struck by. the greatest de- 
pression in the memory of living 
man. Those insurance companies 
incorporated in States which had 
drafted similar laws represented the 
one investment of the average man 
that stood up. 

There is one man in the United 
States to whom we can be thankful 
as much as to any one else for this 
great piece of social legislation that 
stood the test of a generation, and 
that man is Mr. Charles Evans 
Hughes, Chief Justice of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. 
It was Chief Justice Hughes, head- 
ing an investigation, who made rec- 
ommendations from which our 
sound insurance policy was built. 


THE BLACK APPOINTMENT 

But there is another tradition in 
which our constitutional form of 
government, which holds that when 
a man is to be appointed to an im- 
portant, non-elective office he shall 
be submitted to the scrutiny and 
white light of public hearings. The 
spirit of our Constitution, like our 
marriage ceremony, states that if 
any one has reason to show why a 
man should not be appointed to a 
public office, “let him come forward 
and speak.” 

I am referring to Justice Hugo 
Black. I think it is fitting to refer 
to this because it is another case in 
which constitutional procedure was 
ignored. 

There was a demand for public 
hearing not only on the part of pri- 
vate citizens but by United States 
Senators. But the Administration 
used all its mighty power to prevent 
such public hearings—to prevent the 


Mr. Landon Urges Voters of His Party to Stand 


Against Centralized Government 


dents to which I referred. I think + ness of his own, and that the corner + voice in the solution of our prob- 


it illustrates graphically that the 
Constitution does work when you 
give it a chance to work. 


THE FOREIGN POLICY 

And now I.come to the second 
point of tremendous importance to 
our country. I have pointed out the 
lag in social progress which has 
been caused by failure to follow the 
spirit of our Constitution. These 
mistakes have been costly. They 
have set us back repeatedly/ but 
they can be corrected. 


Now, however, we are faced with 
a situation where he may make a 
mistake that would indeed be tragic, 
that might lead to war. The Presi- 
dent’s impulsive quarter-backing, 
his readiness to assume the respon- 
sibility of a one-man government in 
international affairs, is far more 
dangerous than the same tenden- 
cies in dealing with domestic mat- 
ters. 


Rightly, we may ask the question 
the world is asking: How far does 
he intend to go? 

In a recent declaration of his in- 
ternational policy Mr. Roosevelt said 
that if the rest of the world is at 
war, “Let no one imagine America 
can escape peacefully.” 


He spoke of quatantines, which 
mean either economic sanctions or 
blockade. Our experience with Italy 
has proven the ineffectiveness of 
economic sanctions, and blockade 
means war. The statement that 
America cannot escape peacefully 
when the rest of the world is at war 


sounds just like what we were told . 


in 1917. 


grocer or the little factory worker 
will not be discriminated against, 
either by great privileged competi- 
tors or by government. 

Liberty and freedom should mean 
the right to a fair earning power 
and a decent standard of living to 
the farmer. 

Liberty and freedom should mean 
the right to support a government 
which provides the opportunity to 
happiness and economic security 
and the free choice to criticize or 
oppose it if a man does not agree 
with it. And of course, liberty and 
freedom must mean the opportunity 
to worship as one’s conscience dic- 
tates, and the right to a fair trial. 


DANGER OF EXCESS POWER 

This is the kind of liberty and 
freedom that you and I and the 
Republican party of today stand for. 
If our party did not stand for these 
things, you and I would not want to 
be Republicans. 

But there is one additional fea- 
ture that distinguishes us. We be- 
lieve that we can solve our problems 
as free men under a constitutional 
government, in which we have a 


lems. 

We do not believe we are helpless, 
incompetent and unable to solve our 
own problems. We donot believe 
we must turn our problems over to 
any one man to tell us what we must 
do in order to be wise and compe- 
tent. We do not believe that it is 
necessary to give up what we al- 
ready have in order to gain addi- 
tional things we want. 

During the first few months of 
Mr. Roosevelt’s Administration, he 
awakened a new social conscious- 
ness. I was in sincere sympathy 
and agreement with many of the 
purposes set forth. 

But now I must say something 
that I regret to admit, Mr. Roose- 
velt is a changed man. He is not 
the man who was elected in 1932. 

It is apparent that Mr. Roosevelt 
is going through the same process 
that transpired in the life of every 
man in history who was given too 
much power. Power feeds on power 
—today, just as it did in the days of 
Julius Caesar. And while I feel that 
Mr. Roosevelt should be given every 
honor that is due him, the time has 
come when we must change our 


+ 
methods in Washington. Every fair- 


minded man must concede that 
many of the questions Mr. Roose- 
velt has asked are proper, but it 
must also be conceded that his an- 
swers don’t work. 


DEMANDS FOR MORE POWER 


When Congress convened in the 
last session, there were many im- 
portant pieces of legislation pressing 


for enactment. But what did Mr. 
Roosevelt do? He wasted practically 
the entire session of Congress of 
1937 fighting to get more power for 
himself. 


Now the President has just called 
a special session of Congress. In 
making his announcement, he out- 
lined commendable purposes. We all 
agree with them. That makes it 
unanimous again. But, how is he 
going to achieve them. First, of 
course, he asks for more power. 

His government reorganization 
bill, regardless of what he has said 
about it, has for its main purpose 
the placing of practically every Fed- 
eral employe under the thumb of 
the President, to be hired and fired 
at his discretion. | 

It would also place the semi- 
judicial commissions under the con- 
trol of the Executive. It will pre- 
cipitate another controversy just as 
important as that which occurred 
in regard to the Supreme Court, be- 
cause once again he strikes at the 
very heart of constitutional repre- 


| sentative government. 


OPPOSE METHODS 


I have pointed out to you the dif- 
ferent ways in which our President 
has violated the letter and spirit of 
the Constitution. I have proven to 
you in each case our country un- 
mistakably would have been better 
off if he had followed the Constitu- 
tion. 

From this there can be only one 
conclusion: If we are to go forward 
from here, it must be under the 
practical guidance of that great 
document. 

Mr. Roosevelt asks for more power, 
and still more power, to accomplish 
his purposes. As long as he uses 
lack of power as an alibi, we will 
never make any real progress. Most 
of the mistakes he has made have 
been made because he has been 
given too much power. 


NEEDED: A YARDSTICK 

What he really needs is less power 
—a position that will force him to 
take the advice and counsel of other 
men of both parties—men whose 
hearts also are in the right place, 
but men who have had more exper- 
ience and who know more about the 
practical application of government 
than he does. 

We have had a new deal. Now 
what we most need in America is a 
new yardstick—a yardstick to meas- 
ure the ability and the accomplish- 
ments, as well as the good inten- 
tions, of public officials. 

It is time to put a solid founda- 
tion of workable legislation under 


the air castles which the President 
is forever blowing. 

It is time to realize that we must 
apply the resources of the mind if 
we are to make the wishes of the 
heart come true. 
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By the time the special session of 
Congress convenes it is to be hoped 
the President will have thought out 
what he préposes to do. Close ob- 
servers have increasing doubts if he 
thought his recent declaration 
through to its logical conclusion. 


A “ONE-MAN” GOVERNMENT? 

Moreover, Congress adopted a 
Neutrality Act at the last session. 
The President took it upon himself 
to repeal the principle of the Act. 
Now, the job for the Congress will 
be to decide whether the President’s 
own policy is to be followed or 
whether we are to adhere to the 
policies which the last Congress 
adopted. 


I am not surprised that the 
American people have been willing 
to grasp at anything that might ap- 
pear to be new and different. We 
must remember that it is hard to 
think straight on an empty stomach. . 
We must remember that when you 
are cold and hungry and you don’t 
know where your next meal is com- 
ing from, you can’t become very 
much interested in abstract prin- 
ciples of government. 


But now we have had ample time 
to find out how some of the new 


operation of constitutional 
methods of government. 

Now, regardless of what side you 
take in this case, I believe every one 
agrees that, if the Constitution had 
been followed, all of the informa- 
tion concerning Mr. Black would 
have been presented to the Ameri- 
can public before Mr. Black was 
confirmed. 

This is one of the important inci- 
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“We're talking about improvements that are zmpor- 
tant... fundamental things that really give you the 
comfort, fun, and downright satisfaction you've 
always wanted. Mister, here is a list of “firsts” that 
will make your eyes pop ; : ; engineering and pre- 


a | cision-work that can’t be topped in the automobile im 
: * about GEAR-SHIFTING! industry: : . prices that will make you cheer. There 

i) are no less than 83 separate improvements that ) 

OF add to your enjoyment of these great cars: ::to 
* about VENTILATION! their economy ; performance and safety: Many 
sensationally new ; ; and EXCLUSIVE!” 

* about ECONOMY! 

* about COMFORT! 


Take our tip: see these magnificent 1938 Nash 
* about PRICES! 


cars. Then ask yourself: “Why on earth buy any i. 
SMALL CAR today? Why put up with SMALL CAR f 
engineering . ; ; SMALL CAR performance ; ;: : 
SMALL CAR room : : : and SMALL CAR comfort?” 


SATURDAY NIGHTS ~ 
hear “PROF. QUIZ" —Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting System 

«+. see local papers for hour 


had time’ to appreciate that social ASH LaFayette gives y 
progress would have been years , This big N performance a5 4 


ahead today if we had followed con- 
stitutional methods during the last 
four and one-half years. 


I do not believe in the Constitu- 
tion because I think it is sacred. I 
reverence it because it is so in- 
tensely practical—because it works 
when you give it a chance to work. 


“LIBERTY AND FREEDOM.” 

We have heard too much lately 
about liberty and freedom as some- 
thing belonging to the mind and to ¥ 
the soul. Liberty and freedom, after 
all, are merely means to an end. 


The four great scourges of the 
Sickness, accident and penniless old 
age. Unless liberty and freedom can 
help us overcome them, liberty and 


phrases. 

The liberty and freedom for which 
our forefathers fought meant some- 
thing concrete, tangible and imme- 
diately beneficial. Today it must 
mean something just as definite to 
us if we are to fight for its preserva- 
tion. 

Liberty and freedom should en- 
able all who want to work to get 
good jobs at good wages. Liberty 
and freedom should mean that men 
and women have decent hours of 
work and satisfactory working con- 
ditions. Liberty and freedom should 
mean that a man have leisure to 
| Spend with his wife and children 
and the right to an old age of peace 
and comfort. 

Freedom must mean that with 
reasonable effort a man can acquire 
these things as a matter of right 
and not because some kind-hearted 
employer is willing to let him have 
them. 

Liberty and freedom should mean 
a fair distribution of the rewards of 
production and should prevent an 
unhealthy concentration of wealth 
and economic power in individual 
hands or government. 

Liberty and freedom mean that a 
man may have the opportunity to 
acquire: possessions of his own, busi- | 
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NEW FATIGUE-PROOF 
RIDE—WITH 
“SEA LEGS”! 


A masterpiece of engi- 
neering . . . perfectly 
anced car weight... 
springs synchronized 
like clockwork... giant 
skyliner shock absorb- 
ers mounted like ‘“‘sea 
legs” ... surprising 
room ... sound-stop- 
ping that’s far beyond 
anything in 1937 cars 
« every factor of 
comfort perfected! 


SHEILA BARRETT FEATURED 
IN GAY NEW ENTERTAINMENT 


America’s most famous mimic and 
satirist is back again at Rockefeller 
Center Roof with a new series of her 


WORLD’S FIRST CONDITIONED-AIR 
CAR FOR WINTER DRIVING! 


No more chilling drafts, dust, 
stuffy air, or winter window- 
steaming! Drive in your shirt 
sleeves in zero weather... 
travel through a dust-storm 
and come out clean. Breathe 
clean, fresh air... filtered... 
heated so evenly that tem- 
peratures don’t vary appreciably in any part of car. 
Oceans of healthful ‘‘conditioned air”... kept at 70°... 
delivered at the rate of 300 cubic feet a minute at ordi- 
nary driving speed. 


NEW SUPER-THRIFT ENGINE 


Greatest step ahead in engine design in 
years. Aremarkably simplified engine—gives 
you important increases in horsepower and 
gas mileage ... insures brilliant performance 
regardless of weather changes. Cuts down 
maintenance costs. A new thrall in driving! 


NO GEAR-SHIFTING WORK 


Now vacuum AUTOMATIC 
GEAR-SHIFTING...that really 
works... youdon’t have to learn 
anything new to operate it. 
Leaves front floor entirely clear! 


brilliant and amusing character 
sketches... Other features of the 
Autumn Season include: DARIO and 
DIANE, superb dance duo... 
“SENATOR” FORD, Yankee humor- 
ast, who deflates in comic vein our 
best “stuffed shirts’... Dance music 
by AL DONAHUE and his orchestra, 
and EDDIE Le BARON'S tango-rhumba 
band... 6:30 until 3 A.M. nightly, 
except Sundays... Call Clrcle 6-1400. 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER ROOF | 


THE GREAT INDEPENDENT 


Now On Display — Go See It 
Three Great 1938 Series 
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By IRVING H. TAYLOR 


In Charge, Automotive Aeronautics 
Trade Division, Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce, 
Department of Commerce 


HERE has always been some 

question as to the exact time and 
place of birth of the first “horseless 
carriage.” There can be little ques- 
tion, however, as to the locale of 
greatest development of the auto- 
mobile as an item of standardized 
merchandise. 

Prior to 1900, when slightly over 
4,000 passenger cars were produced 
in the United States, the automo- 
bile was distinctly a “jack knife” 
creation which appeared annually in 
unimportant numbers. 

From the early years of the twen- 
tieth century the automobile rapidly 
carved out for itself an established 
place among the necessities of 
American life. Mass production 
methods, bringing the price within 
the reach of millions of eagerly 
prospective owners, came along 
apace. 

The registration of 8,000 cars and 
trucks in 1900 was quadrupled by 
1903, in twenty years (1920) the to- 
tal had increased more than 1,100 
times to 9,231,941, and at the close 
of 1936 had reached 28,520,559 units, 
which a third of a century earlier 
would have been considered astro- 
nomical and far beyond the once 
much-predicted “saturation point.” 


AMERICA TAKES LEAD 

The seed of the motor vehicle 
idea may have first germinated in 
Europe but the plant has certainly 
flowered most abundantly under 
American cultivation. Our far- 
flung country, embracing as it does 
a wide variety of conditions and a 
people fired by the pioneer spirit 


which is constantly seeking new | 


horizons that promise economic ad- 
vancement, offered not only an ideal 
environment but also a vast mar- 
ket for the growth in development 
and use of automobiles. 

Last year there were approxi- 
mately 5,800,000 new automobiles 
‘Nassenger cars, trucks, and busses) 
produced throughout the world. 
Of these, the United States and 
Canada accounted for better than 
79 per cent (4,616,437 units). Next 
in order of importance as pro- 
ducers of automobiles were the 
United Kingdom (481,447), Ger- 
many (297,512), France (201,737), 
and the Soviet Union (138,400). 
Italy, Czechoslovakia, Japan, Aus- 
tria, Sweden, and Poland accounted 
for volumes ranging from 2,400 to 
12,000 units. 

Whereas the automobile exports 
from the United States and Can- 
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year exceeded the total output of 
any foreign producer except the 
United Kingdom, our relative de- 
pendence on export (7.2 per cent of 
total production) was far less than 
in other countries where, on an 
average, 13.5 per cent of the cars 
went abroad; the export percentage 
for the United Kingdom was 17, for 
Italy 26, and for Sweden 59. 


IMPORTS ARE SMALL 

Supplyng practically 100 per cent 
of our own automobile requirements 
(only 1,067 units imported last year), 
our plants turned out better than 28 
per cent of the motor vehicles ab- 
sorbed by the rest of the world. 
This latter achievement assume; 
the importance it deserves when it 
is considered that our cars com- 
mand an important position even 
in a number of countries where 
there are well-established local pro- 
ducers. Similar or greater success 
is realized in non-producing mar- 
kets hemmed around by tariff walls, 
many of which far exceed the 100 
per cent level. Also drastic ex- 
change control measures, import 
quotas, ete., are surmounted. 

Most of these articifial trade 
barriers came into being after 1929, 
but in spite of these handicaps our 
automotive exports continue to 
forge ahead toward the pre-depres- 
Sion level. In 1936, for the fourth 
successive year, these exports ad- 
vanced; the $250,473,343 total value 
for 1936 was 6.2 per cent ahead of 
1935 and the total of $237,913,852 
through the first eight months of 
1937, being 41 per cent ahead of 
the similar 1936 period, suggests 
that for the full year 1937 we may 
find a $370,000,000 entry on the ex- 
port side of the American automo- 
tive industry’s ledger. 

Automotive exports in 1929 repre- 
sented 8.6 per cent of our total ex- 
port trade, fell off to less than 5 
per cent in 1932, climbed to 10 per 
cent in 1936, and for the first half 
of 1937 were almost 12 per cent. 


EMPLOYMENT AIDED 

It is patent that the export vol- 
ume of our cars and trucks not only 
returns an important profit margin 
to our manufacturers but also has 
a very direct bearing on the fact 
that the American purchaser gets 
far more than any other national 
for his automotive dollar. The Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics (Depart- 
ment of Labor) computed that in 
1936 there were 203.2 man-hours in 
each motor vehicle produced and 
that American automobile produc- 
tion that year was at the rate of 
9.76 units per worker. 

It is interesting to calculate from 
these figures what effect our 1936 
exports of finished and semi-fin- 


No Other Country Challenges in Manufacture or in Use—Exports 


+ AMERICA SETS PACE FOR WORLD IN 


> ada, totaling over 341,000 units, last + 


Increase Yearly. High Pay and Low Cost 


ished automobiles had on the do- < 


mestic employment situation. Dur- 
ing that year about 286,000 auto- 
mobiles (assembled or disassembled) 
were declared on a unit basis when 
exported from the United States; 
there were also about 130,000 addi- 
tional automobiles shipped abroad 
and declared as “parts for assem- 
bly.” 

On the basis of 416,000 automobile 
units exported in one form or an- 
other, we arrive at the conclusion 
that these which represented only 
about 60 per cent of our total auto- 
motive exports (the rest are parts, 
accessories, service equipment, etc.), 
gave full-time employment to about 
42,800 workers for 84,531,200 hours 
or, on the basis of a 40-hour week, 
for 2,114,280 weeks. Extending this 
to the pay roll (1936 average hourly 
rate was 77.3 cents in the automo- 
bile industry), American automobile 
workers derived directly from ex- 
port cars about $65,343,000 in wages. 


30 PER CENT TO WORKERS 

This indicates that about 30 per 
cent of the invoice value of our au- 
tomobile exports in 1936 went into 
the pay envelopes of automobile fac- 
tory workers. These figures could 
be developed to far greater heights 
were labor benefits from automobile 
exports to include the man-hours re- 
quired for the raw, finished or semi- 
finished materials that went into 


these 416,000 cars, the man-hours 


involved in handling the shipments 
from factory to steamer, and the 
man-hours consumed in handling 
the financial, insurance and other 
details incident to the foreign trans- 
action. 

Thus cursory exploration is suf- 
ficient at least to indicate that in 
a very real way labor, capital and 
the general public all benefit sub- 
stantially from this important over- 
seas movement of our automotive 
products. 

The American passenger car, 
truck and bus are not preferred over 
automobiles of other nationalities in 
most countries because of sentimen- 
tal reasons. Rather, the position of 
leadership has been acquired against 
not only vigorous competition from 
foreign cars but also in the face of 
such staggering odds as credit terms 
extended to what we consider highly 
unsafe limits, payments in vastly de- 
preciated barter currencies, dis- 
criminatory tariff rates and import 
quotas, discriminatory internal 
taxes, and, in Europe, greater prox- 
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SAVE $13 A MONTH 
“My Willys saves me $13 
a month on gas. Was get- 
ting 32 miles a gallon, and 
on a 869-mile trip my aver- 
age was 35.8 miles per 
gallon.” 


RAYMOND CAMERON 
— Jacksonville, Fla. 


1344 CUBIC FOOT LUGGAGE SPACE 
When you’re ready for a 
long trip, so is your Willys, 
Big room for bulky luggage. 
The rear compartment 
Space is equal to the cubic 
area of 7 average Suitcases. - 


SAVE HALF YOUR 


nformation i 


SHOW-CAR OF THE SHOW 


@ Willys has done it again! Here’s the car for the 
man who believes it’s time to start saving money 
in transportation. Throughout the land you hear 
about Willys savings. 


Recently thousands of people were invited to 


CUT IN HALF. 


ional average oO 


WILLYS-OVERLAND MOTORS, INC., 


TOLEDO, OHIO 


GAS 


of cars 12 to 16 miles 


prove Willys economy in a great national economy 
test. Reports show the average of ALL drivers 
was at the rate of 36.5 MILES PER GALLON. . 


What does that mean to you in MONEY? Just 
this. Actual reports from owners show the average 
miles per gallon of Willys is more than twice the 
average of all makes of cars. That means the money 
you are now spending on gas can be just about 


Saving is only part of the sensational Willys story. 
INSULATED POWER, flowing from the Willys 
Fuel-Saver engine through four live rubber mount- 
ings, offers smooth, spirited performance. 


Save half your gas—Come in for a drive. 
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+ imity of manufacturers to certain 
of their export markets. 

The American car has surmounted 
most of these obstacles because, 
proven each year in the hands o! 
millions of domestic buyers, it is 
built to render comfortable, trou- 
ble-free, economical service over 
and through a great range of con- 
ditions of climate and terrain; it is 
priced lower because of the volume 
of output sufficient to support ad- 
vanced production methods which 
in turn cut down labor costs per 
unit. 

The American industry spread its 
development costs during the 1937 
model year over more than 5,000,000 
units, whereas the cost of engineer- 
ing work equally as expensive would 
have to be spread over less than 
one-third as many cars produced 
in other parts of the world. 

Undoubtedly one of the greatest 
export advantages enjoyed by the 
more popular American makes is 


that wherever these cars may be 
there are near at hand adequate 
stocks of standard, fully inter- 
changeable replacement parts and 
mechanics skilled in servicing these 
particular cars—readily and univer- 
sally available efficient service ma- 
terials and personnel has been as 
responsible as any other one thing 
for the popularity of American cars 
abroad. 

Not to discount the influence of 


the other factors such as superior 


stamina, riding comfort and value, | 
long-continued and uninterrupted | 
service under sometimes most gruel- | 


ling conditions is what places the 
American car in a class by itself. 


OUR LEADING MARKETS 


During the first half-of 1937 six- 
teen foreign markets took over 75 
per cent of our automotive exports. 
Six of these (Canada, Belgium, Ja- 
pan, Sweden, the United Kingdom, 
and France) are extensive producers 


AUTOMOTIVE 


+ of automobiles, parts and acces- , 


sories. After Canada, the leading 
markets through June of this year 
were, in their proper order, Union of 
South Africa, Belgium, Argentina, 
Mexico, Japan, Sweden, the United 
Kingdom France, Brazil, Australia, 
Venezuela, British India, Cuba, Den- 
mark, and the Philippine Islands. 


There have been few important 
shifts through the years—in 1929 
our best automobile export markets 
were Australia, Argentina, Canada, 
Brazil, Belgium, the United King- 
dom, Union of South Africa, Sweden, 
British India and Mexico; by 1937 
nine of these, all except the United 
Kingdom, still were in this upper 


list and Japan had moved into this ° 


bracket. 
EXPORTS RISING SHARPLY 


Passenger car unit exports in 
1936 reached 53 per cent of the 1929 
record level and will further narrow 
the gap this year. It is in the field 
of commercial vehicles that latterly 
the most spectacular export activity 
has taken place; last year truck and 
bus units exported were still about 
46 per cent under 1929. However, 
through August of 1937 these ex- 
ports were only 28 per cent be- 
hind the record established during 


INDUSTRY + 


» the first eight months of 1929. 


The greater recovery of truck ex- 
ports is accounted for by the fact 
that not only are passenger cars 
still erroneously penalized as in the 
luxury class in many countries 
through the imposition of extremely 
high tariffs, circulation taxes, etc., 
but, further, because the sharp basic 
recovery of industry throughout the 
world demands modern automotive 
transport equipment, while the pas- 
senger car owner can, if necessary, 
struggle along with his outmoded 
car. 

Despite the continuance of arti- 
ficial trade barriers and unsettled 


conditions in many parts of the 
world, 1938 is expected to register a 
still further advance in American 
automotive exports. To the extent 
that this export movement is ac- 
celerated, benefits will accrue di- 
rectly in ever widening circles to car 
owners in the United States, to our 
automotive workers, to those in the 
mining, farming, lumber and metal 
industries who supply raw materials 
for the exported cars and to endless 
others of our people whose economic 
status is inevitably enhanced by im- 
portant advances in one of our fore- 
most industrial enterprises. 
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a ride! 


SPRINGING. 
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One ride will show you why TORQUE-FREE 
SPRINGING, and the new DYNAFLASH 
ENGINE, make the 1938 Buick the most 


modern chassis in the world 


HE seat fits you, that’s the first thing. It’s 

broad .and deep, and it’s pitched right, and 
there’s a high comfortable roll back of your 
shoulders and behind your head, 


You look out past the driver in front of you, out 
over that long graceful bonnet—there is no neck- 
strain; looking any way, to front or to side, you 


Then there’s the feel of sound and secure con- 
struction all around you, steel fused on steel, 
strength knit to silence, the whole borne on a 
chassis that’s taut and firm and finished as a cup 


But it’s when you hit the rough going, the rutted 
road, the railway crossings, the cobbled paving, 
the “washboard” gravel, that this wondrous new 
1938 Buick shows you what science can do with 


Under you now is something fresh and tireless 
and new in automotive design, not the old-type 
leaf spring of yore, but the 
great soft coils of shock- 
smothering TORQUE - FREE 


‘ 


“*Buick carries the 
banner forward” 


PROWL THE PANTHER 


As the beautifully poised car streams onward 
under the spur of the amazing DYNAFLASH en- 
gine, the wheels may dip and curtsy but the body 
rides true and level as a flung lance. 


You sit in the cushions, relaxed and rested. 
You’re safer—skid risks are blessedly reduced. 
You save money—rear tires last measurably 
longer. And the whole eager car handles with a 
sureness, a “directability” never before attained. 


Please don’t stop with admiring the new Buick. 
Know what DyNAFLASH power and the lullaby 
ride of TorqguE-FREE SprINGING mean, by sam- 


pling them first-hand 
on the highway. 


YOUR MONEY GOES FARTHER IN A GENERAL MOTORS CAR.....0-. 


SEE YOUR NEAREST BUICK DEALER 
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Production Second Only to That of 1929: Economists Expect That Within the Next 
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| Vaccaapabieds highways four years from now 

probably will be used by at least four 
million more motor vehicle drivers than there 
are today. 

That forecast, based on estimates of econo- 
mists who have studied the long-trend factors 
affecting the automobile industry, means that 
the total of motor vehicle registrations will rise 
from an estimated total of 30 million at the end 
of this year—far more than ever before—to a 
total of 34 million at the end of 1941. 

It is on the outlook for an increase in the 
number of users plus the replacement sales 
that production managers for the industry are 
basing their plans. 


FIVE YEARS OF RECOVERY 

Looking back over the record since the de- 
pression low of 1932, when fewer automobiles 
wele manufactured than in any year since 1918 
when the World War cut down production, the 
executives of the industry can see five succes- 
sive years of recovery. 

Automobile traffic from factory assembly 
lines has shown this increase: 

In 1933, a total of 1,985,909 motor vehicles 
were produced as compared with 1,431,467 units 
in 1932. 

In 1934 production showed a total of 2,869,- 
963 vehicles. 

In 1935 the production was 4,119,811 units, 

In 1936 output totaled 4,616,274 vehicles. 

This year the production is estimated at 
5,100,000 vehicles. 

Thus, at the start of next year the industry 
will have closed a period of unprecedented ex- 
pansion of sales, not equaled since the early 
years of manufacture. Between the end of the 
World War and the onset of the depression the 
industry never had more than two years of 
successive increase in production. 


WHAT OF THE FUTURE? 

What lies ahead? Can the sales managers 
continue to chalk up gains on the sales charts? 

That is one of the principal questions this 
vear as the season of the new 1938 models 
begins with the opening Oct. 27 of the National 
Automobile Show in New York City’s Grand 
Central Palace. 
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2,869,963 


TOTAL CARS MADE 


4616,274 


An Increase of Four Million Cars in Use 


Thus far the recovery of the automobile in- + 


dustry has led the way out of the depression. 
The ever-widening cycle of demand for addi- 
tional quantities of steel, copper, cloth, rubber 
and the other products used in making motor 
cars has been a primary force behind recovery. 

Here is the way economists in the Govern- 
ment and the industry size up the outlook: 

Until this year recovery in motor vehicle 
production had gone ahead faster than the 
ratio of increase in the national income. Now 
the first speed-up ijn business arising from the 
demand of new users who did not buy during 
the depression is past. That phase of the mar- 
ket will be of less importance next year. 


REPLACEMENT DEMAND 


But taking up the slack is an increased need 
for replacements. Automobiles now in use 
average one-seventh greater age than the aver- 
age for 1929. During this coming year the 
automotive output of 1929—the year of record 
production—will be past due for replacement. 
Also, other automobiles which have passed the 
life cycle of 814 years now credited to the 
average car will have to be scrapped. 

The number of used cars available for resale 
is decreasing. Automobile production imme- 
diately after 1929 was so low that the supply 
of used cars of that period is far below the 
potential demand. This means that there 
should be an increasingly better market for 
used cars, which in turn will mean better trade- 
in values for those who want to buy new auto- 
mobiles. 

Partly offsetting the expected increase in 
demand for replacements, there is a tendency 
for stricter credit terms which may slow sales. 

Also there is another unknown factor, in the 
price increase which is being put into effect 
for most models. 

But in spite of these obstacles it is believed 
that output in 1938 will at least reach the total 
set for this year and may possibly exceed it. 


PRODUCTION PREDICTIONS 

The production level set this year, it is 
pointed out, is higher than for any other year 
except 1929. That year was a boom year 
which, it is held, cannot normally be equaled 
in automobile production. ” 

In 1929 passenger car sales at retail were 
19 per cent above the highest previous year. 


At the same time, dealer inventories of both 
new and used cars increased. This spurt in 
buying is now believed to have been based on 
the stock market boom and general speculative 
enthusiasm of the period. 

The prediction of another year of 1937 levels 
of production is based on the assumption that 
national income next year will be about the 
same as the estimated total of 70 billion dollars 
for this year. 


THE FUTURE MARKETS 

What of the more distant future? 

Future gains in the production of automo- 
biles are held to be dependent on further ex- 
pansion of sales in the low income groups. 
Today the market among the upper income 
groups has been largely saturated. For ex- 
ample, estimates show that between 80 and 90 
per cent of the families and unattached indi- 
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MPLOYMENT in the manufacture of 

automobiles averaged 515,000 work- 

ers and weekly pay rolls averaged 16 mil- 

lion dollars during the fast 12 months— 
more than ever before. 

Automotive freight makes up one out 
of every seven car Joads of freight hauled 
by the railroads. 

Motor vehicle users taxes totaled 
$1,565,000,000 for the year ending in 
September, or 15 per cent of the nation’s 
total tax bill. 

Wholesale value of motor vehicles, ac- 
cessories, parts and tires sold in the 
United States and Canada during the 
year ending September, 1937, was 
$4,304,500,000. 

Sales of passenger cars and trucks was 
12 per cent greater during the year end- 
ing in September than in the compara- 
tive period in 1936. 

Seven out of every ten motor vehi- 
cles in the world in the 
United States. 


are owned 


viduals with incomes of $3.000 a vear and over 
own Cars. 

There are a number of factors which are 
cited to show that there is an increasing trend 
toward car ownership among the lower income 
groups. 

The years since 1929 are believed to have 
further entrenched the automobile in popular 
favor. This strengthened position of the auto- 
mobile is illustrated by the way in which owner- 
ship was maintained during the depression and 
by the fact that the average car was driven 
nearly 20 per cent farther in 1936 than in 1929. 


INCREASE FACTORS: PRO AND CON 

Other factors cited by economists as tending 
to increase the market for cars: © 

Shortening of working hours in industry has 
increased the amount of leisure time available 
for recreational motoring. 


The proportion of adults in the population is 
increasing and will continue to increase for 
several more decades. 

The cost of gasoline, apart from taxes, has 
dropped substantially. 

Increased durability of the modern car de- 
creases the amount which must be spent for 
repairs and has reduced depreciation costs per 
mile. 

Purchasing power of the average employed 
worker is about one-eighth higher than in 1929. 

A number of adverse factors which limit the 
market are cited: | 

The declining supply of aged cars which is in 
prospect for the next few years will tend to 
increase prices in the lower ranges of the used- 
car market and make purchase costs for the 
poorer sections of the population relatively 
high. 

Motor vehicle taxes are about one-half higher 
per car than in 1929 and show no signs of de- 
clining. 

Higher rentals in prospect for the next few 
years will probably absorb a greater part of 
family incomes than in 1929 and thus reduce 
the amount available for purchase of automo- 
biles. 


PROSPECT OF 10,500,000 CARS 
Taking all these factors into consideration, 
both pro and con, the best estimates show that 
there will be about one-eighth increase in pas- 
senger car users during the next four years. 
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Four Years There Will Be . 


The expectation is that during the next two 
years production of motor vehicles will be 
slightly ahead of what it will be in 1940 and 
1941. Two years more is expected to see a 
practical completion of the process of “fresh- 
ening up” the car supply which has been going 
on during recovery. 

The number of cars less than three vears old 
already has risen to 9,200,000 from a low of 
4,400,000 in 1934, and by the,end of 1938 
should reach about 10,500,000. This is a mil- 
lion higher than prevailed in the late ’20s, al- 
though it is appreximately the same in relation 
to povulation. 

However, there is no reason to expect any 
drastic recessicn in motor vehicle output pro- 
vided recovery is maintained, predict Govern- 
ment economists. . 


MORE RGADS FOR MORE CARS 

Charles F. Kettering, vice president of Gen- 
eral Moters in charge of research. has made 
this prediction in regard to long-range pros- 
pects for the automohile industry: 

“We will have to provide ruads for 50 per 
cent more motor vehicles in the next 23 years.” 

Mr. Kettering also predicted recently that 
“the car of 10 or 25 years from now will be just 
as different and have just as many improve- 
ments as it has in the past 10 or 25 years. 

Major improvements of the car of the future, 
whieh, just as in the past history of the indus- 
try, may lead to a greatly increased demand, 
were pointed out by Mr. Kettering: 

“Accelerations will probably increase * * * 
It will affect the timing of traffic lights and 
regulating devices. It now appears that any 
passenger car will be able to negotiate a 10 
per cent grade without losing its speed. 

“The ability to stop is of major importance. 
** * Tm sure the automobile industry will 
offer better and better brake equipment as they 
learn more and more how to do the job. 

“The size of passenger cars will largely be 
determined by the space required to house the 
passengers. Probably this will not change very 
much.” 

“I’m sure that the 1937 car will look just as 
antiquated to us in 1960 as the 1912 ears does 
to us now,” concluded Mr. Kettering. “It is a 
policy of the automobile industry to constantly 
improve its product.” 
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Mussolini's London victory. 
Nine - power preliminaries. 
Arab revolt. Nazi gains in 
Europe. Threatened Isth- 
mian war. 


NLIKE the proverbial way of the 
U transgressor, which is supposed 
to be hard, there were no develop- 
ments in the international situation 


last week to make the way of the | 


aggressor any harder. 


+ threat, or bluff, of voiding the non- 


One international conference, de- | 


signed to pour cold water on the 


war flames in Spain, ended instead | 


ooling off of French | 
government seaport on the north- 


and British threats aimed at Mus- 
solini. Toward another peace con- 
ference, designed to do something 
about the Sino-Japanese conflict— 
which some _ untechnical realists 
outside official circles have been 
calling a war—the Nine-Power 
Treaty powers moved gingerly. 

In the Spanish situation, Musso- 
lini won another round in his game 
of strong-man’s bluff. The Non-In- 
tervention Committee sessions in 
London, summoned to deal with the 
problem of extensive Italian mili- 
tary participation in the Spanish 
rebel cause in violation of the in- 
ternational non-intervention agree- 
ment, seemed on the point of break- 
ing up in complete failure. 

Then Italy, backed by Germany, 
proposed a “compromise”, with a 
commission to be appointed to check 
up on the number of foreign “vol- 
unteers” on both sides in the Span- 
ish war preparatory to taking any 
further action. 


A PLAY FOR DELAY 
Italy admittedly has 40,000 of her 
fighters in Spain, and unoffieial non- 


intervention agreement and open- 


+ 5 using that term, 


ing the Pyrenees frontier in France — 


to supplies and men for the Spanish 
Loyalists. 
diplomatic retreat with a statement 
to Parliament by Prime Minister 
Chamberlain avowing official accept- 
ance in good faith of Italy’s dis- 
claimer of having any territorial or 
strategic designs upon Spain, the 
Balearic Islands, or the Spanish 
colonies. 

Gen. Franco’s troops, with Fascist 
and Nazi aid, last week helped jus- 
tify Italian hopes that a delay in 
the showdown on the “volunteers” 
question would help speed up an ul- 
timate rebel victory in the war. 
Rebel capture of Gijon, last major 


ern coast of Spain, put the insur- 
gents in full control of that area 
and released large bodies of their 
troops to assail the Loyalists else- 
where. 


SANCTIONS IDEA DISAVOWED 
Meanwhile, as what seemed likely 
to be a decisive battle for Shanghai 
was raging and Japanese consoli- 
dated their gains in North China, 
preparations progressed for the 
Nine-Power peace conference at 
Brussels, with officials of major 
powers involved soft-pedaling the 
idea that the conference would go 


_ to the extent of invoking economic 


Italian estimates have run to above | 


70,000, as compared with relatively 
inconsiderable numbers of foreign 
participants on the Loyalist side. 
But to have a commission appointed 
to conduct an Official investigation 


of this point will entail considerable 


delay in a final showdown on the 
issue, if one is ever reached. 

To play for delay was the aim of 
the Fascist and Nazi governments, 
hoping that with their aid General 
Franco soon will be able to deliver 
the knockout blow in the Spanish 
conflict. Britain and France greeted 


the “compromise” with signs of re- | 


lief and satisfaction. It saved them 
from immediately carrying out their 


sanctions or a “quarantine” against 
the aggressor. 

“It is a mistake altogether to go 
into this conference talking about 
economic sanctions, pressure and 
force,” warned Britain’s Prime Min- 
ister. “We are there to make peace; 


’ we are not there to extend the con-. 


flict.” 

An invitation was dispatched to 
Japan to participate in the parleys, 
but Tokio advices were not forth- 
coming as to whether it would be 
accepied. 


_ PEACE DELEGATION SAILS 


Uncle Sam’s official peace Argo- 
nauts, headed by Ambassador-at- 
Large Norman H. Davis, set sail 
for the conference after a final 
session with President Roosevelt at 
Hyde Park. Mr. Roosevelt“issued a 
statement saying the United States 
enters the conference “without any 
commitments” to other govern- 
ments. 

Nothing has been forthcoming in 
further definition of the President’s 


_ ideas of “quarantining” the aggres- 


sor since his Chicago speech of Oct. 


Protection of Americans in China: 


What Should Be Our Policy? 


HILE the Japanese offensive pro- + for giving direct aid by military 


ceeds on all fronts in China, 


with bombing and other military - 


operations in progress in areas fre- 
quented by citizens of other na- 
tions, the degree of protection the 
United States should accord to its 
nationals is still a live issue. 

THE UNITED STATES News recently 
submitted to a number of outstand- 
ing authorities on international. af- 
fairs two questions: 

“How far should the United States 
go in protecting American citizens 
in the Far East?” 

“Should this country join with 
other powers in protecting our 
rights?” 


Answers to these questions were | 


presented in the issues of Sept. 6 
and Sept. 13. The following expres- 
sion of views, received too late for 
inclusion in the symposium printed 
in those issues, has been received 
from Dr. Quincy Wright, professor 
of international law at the Univer- 
ity of Chicago: 

It is undoubtedly an important 
function of government to protect 
its nationals abroad. To perform 
this function properly involves im- 
mediate action in time of emer- 
gency to prevent physical violence 
to nationals and the destruction of 
their property, and long-run poli- 
cies, to create general respect for 
law and order throughout the world 
so that emergencies will not arise. 

It is clear that the use of military 
force may be necessary to effect the 
first of these objects in assisting na- 
tionals to evacuate dangerous points 
and providing them with a reason- 
ably safe temporary refuge. The 
use of the Navy and Marines for this 
purpose is well recognized in inter- 
national law, provided it does not go 
beyond what is necessary for protec- 
tion of the nationals from physical 
violence. There is obvious danger 
that this use of military force in 
foreign territory may involve the 
United States in serious complica- 
tions with other countries and the 
greatest caution should be exercised 
in authorizing such use. 


EVACUATING DANGER ZONES 

‘I think the policy of urging 
American nationals to leave danger- 
ous areas is a wise one, that na- 
tionals in China at the present time 
ought to heed that suggestion, and 
that the government should con- 
sider itself relieved of responsibility 


force where they elect not to. 

In regard to the second question, 
I think the United States should 
utilize the recognized procedures of 
diplomatic protest and arbitration to 
obtain reparation under the stand- 
ards of international law for injuries 
which nationals may have received 
and that in addition, it should co- 
operate to prevent and stop hostili- 
ties between other nations, particu- 
larly in the Far East. 

The policy of announcing in ad- 
vance that we will do nothing what- 
ever, no matter how much our na- 
tionals are injured abroad, and the 
treaties to which we have become a 
party are violated, can only have the 
effect of stimulating aggression. I 
fear that some of the propaganda 
in the United States during the past 
few years has actually had that ef- 
fect and I hope that President 
Roosevelt’s recent speech in Chicago 
may rally public opinion to a dif- 
ferent attitude and thus make for- 


eign nations bent on aggression | 


aware that the United States con- 
tinues, as it has in the past, to mani- 
fest a definite interest in the main- 
tenance of law and order in the 
world. 


RECREATING WORLD MORALE 

In the Far Eastern situation co- 
operation is suggested, not only by 
general principles, but also by our 
traditions and our treaties and I en- 
tirely endorse the Government’s 
attitude in initiating such coopera- 
tion. It is undoubtedly true that the 
peoples of the world who want peace 
control the vast percentage of the 
material force of the world, and yet 
because they have lacked moral 
solidarity and a long-sighted vision 
of their interests, they have in the 
last few years permitted a small min- 
ority of governments to throw the 
world into tumult, drag interna- 
tional law in the dust and shatter 
the confidence of peoples that law 
and order is possible in the world. 


It is to be hoped that the Ameri- | 


can people will begin to make their 

proper contributions to recreating 

the morale of the world community. 

Only in this way will it protect the 

vital interests of its nationals out- 

side of its borders under the condi- 

tions of intensive international con- 

tact which our present era of com- 
munication and commerce makes 

inevitable. 


Britain accompanied her | 


day by the State Department action 
branding Japan as an aggressor and 
treaty-breaker in Asia. By the press 
and others the President has been 
unavailingly besought to.clarify the 
implications of his Chicago address. 

Mr. Roosevelt merely smiled and 


declined to comment when nicole 


mit a political demonstration by 
Konrad Henlein, pro-Nazi agitator. 
This interference the government- 
controlled German newspapers de- 
nounced as “a barbarous provoca- 
tion” that Germany “does not pro- 
pose to tolerate.” 


There was German jubilation last 


—Harris & Ewing 


THE NATION’S DELEGATES TO THE NINE-POWER 
TREATY CONFERENCE 


EPRESENTING the United States at Brussels, where the sig- 
natories of the Nine-Power Treaty will hold a conference on 


the Sino-Japanese conflict, will be (seated, left to right): 


Stanley 


Hornbeck, adviser; Norman Davis, U. S. “Ambassador-at-large,” and 


principal delegate; and Jay P. Moffat, adviser. 


Standing (left to 


— Charles E. Bohlen, secretary, and Robert T. Pell, press 
relations officer. 


ers asked his reaction to a sharp 
Statement issued last week in San 
Francisco by Senator Hiram John- 
son (Rep.), of California, a member 
of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, calling upon the Presi- 
dent to explain “just what he will 
do and will not do.” 

“There should be no mystery,” the 
Senator declared, “when lives are at 
stake, and when a responsible ruler 
of a nation says that another na- 
tion must be ‘quarantined’ because 
of its brutality and inhumanity, if 
that responsible ruler be of a democ- 
racy, he should tell his people what 
he means by the word and how far 
he is going.” 


LUKEWARM TO BOYCOTT 

In similar vein, the National 
Council for Prevention of War and 
five other peace organizations that 
have censured the President for not 
enforcing the Neutrality Act, last 
week demanded clarification of 
American policy before the Brussels 
conference, declaring that “the Pres- 
ident’s emphasis on a quarantine 
raises the alarming question as to 
whether nullification of the Neutral- 
ity Law is designed to leave the way 
open for participation in sanctions.” 

If “quarantine” should mean 
merely a voluntary boycott of Jap- 
anese goods, a currently published 
survey by the American Institute of 
Public Opinion would tend to point 
to lack of popular support of such a 
policy. The Institute poll, while 
showing majority American sym- 
pathy with China rather than with 
Japan, revealed that only 37 per 
cent of those to whom the question 
was submitted felt strongly enough 
on the subject to say they would join 
in refraining from buying Japanese 
goods. 


RIOTS IN PALESTINE 

Serious strife between Arabs and 
Jews in Palestine, with the Arabs 
on the offensive, burst out last 
week in rioting, arson, bomb- 
throwing and sniping. The British 
retaliated with sharp punitive meas- 
ures, including demolition of dwell- 
‘ings of the raiding bands. Steel- 
helmeted British troops patrolled 
Jerusalem streets while others yur 
sued the trouble-makers. 

Mussolini, who has lately been 
putting down native outbreaks in 
Ethiopia, improved the opportunity 
for a display of indignation. His 
newspaper at Rome, Popolo D’Italia, 
denounced the British for “sowing 
destruction and massacre in the 
Holy Land” in a way to “arouse a 
sense of horror throughout the civil- 
ized world.” 

Another horror-rouser of an 
earlier time, Bela Kun, who con- 
ducted a reign of terror with his 
1919 communist uprising in Hun- 
gary, during which he had more than 
a thousand persons executed, was 
among those reported proscribed 
and fated soon to face the firing 
squad in Russia for “Trotskyist 
principles” and “sabotage.” 

Additional Russian executions of 
political prisoners last week raised 
to at least a thousand the total of 
such death sentences carried out 
since Stalin last March declared for 
“merciless extermination” of the al- 
leged internal enemies of his regime. 

In Central Europe last week, abuse 
and invective instead of bullets were 
the missiles fired across the Ger- 
man border into Czechoslovakia, in 
what observers regarded as a gov- 
ernment-inspired attempt to pick a 
quarrel with the latter country. 
What set off the torrent of German 
press denunciation was refusal of 


week over Nazi success in overturn- 
ing the democratic government of 
the free city of Danzig and estab- 
lishing the first Nazi totalitarian 
government outside the Reich. In 


effect if not in name, “anschluss” or | 
| of 1946, the scheduled date, was 


union of Danzig with Nazi Germany 


followed next + Czechoslovakian authorities to per- 4 with Venezuela and Costa 


is thus accomplished. Danzig’s status | . 
last week in addressing the opening 


as a free city was established under 
the protectorship of the League ‘of 
Nations, but it appeared unlikely 


that the League would do anything | 
effective to check the latest develop- 


ment. An intensified program of 
anti-Semitic oppressions is predicted 
in the new area won to the ideals of 
Hitlerism. 

The United States, in conjunction 


last. week tendered good offices of 
mediation in a boundary conflict 
that threatened to flame into war 
between Honduras and Nicaragua. 
Nicaragua has never accepted the 
arbitral award made in 1906 by the 
King of Spain fixing the contested 
boundary line between the two 
countries. Lately the controversy 
has broken out anew, with Nica- 
raguan issuance of postage stamps 
bearing a map showing some of the 
disputed territory within Nicaragua. 
Armies of the two countries were 
already on the march when the 
United States, Venezuela and Costa 
Rica tendered their proffer of good 
offices. 


MARTIAL LAW IN BRAZIL 

Brazil, to which the United States 
Government lately wanted to lend a 
number of naval destroyers, found 
itself under tightened martial law 
last week, as result of rigorous 


measures taken by President Var- 
gas’ administration, ostensibly to 
suppress “communist” opposition. 

During the new “state of siege”’— 
which coincides with a presidential 
election campaign—there report- 
edly have been wholesale arrests of 
persons charged with radicalism. 
They have been clapped into con- 
centration camps under military 
control. During the Vargas regime, 
a total of more than 15,000 political 
arrests have been made. 

The president’s strongest political 
antagonist, Gov. Jose de Cunha of 
the State of Rio Grande do Sul, re- 
moved himself from the troubled 
picture by resigning last week. 


PHILIPPINE INDEPENDENCE 


Renewed demand for full Philip- 
pine independence in 1939 instead 


made by President Manuel Quezon 


session of the Philippine National 
Assembly. He indicated, however, 
that he wants the United States to 
continue its present free-trade rela- 
tionship with the Philippine Com- 
monwealth for 10 more years. 


Returning the visit that Lord and 
Lady Tweedsmuir paid to Washing- 


ton last Spring, Secretary of State. 


the Canadian Governor General and 
other officials at Ottawa last week. | 


In a speech at the University of | 
Toronto Mr. Hull, alluding to war | 
and war-makers without calling any | 
specific aggressors by name, Said | 


that history shows “violators of | 


Rica, + Hull and Mrs. Hull were guests of 4 order, the breakers of the peace” 


have always in the end had to bow 
to the will of the “overwhelming 
majority of mankind” who abhor 
war and believe in pacific measures 
and in carrying out pledged obliga- 
tions in their international relation- 
ships. 


in iron.” 


NATIONAL 
STEELS 


p's IRON of unvarying high quality, pro- 
duced from great reserves of choice ores and 
adhering closely to specification over a wide 
range of demand, is the contribution to better 
business made by The Hanna Furnace Corpora- 
tion, merchant pig iron Division of National 
Steel Corporation. Since 1867, the Hanna or- 
ganization constantly has anticipated the ad- 
vancing requirements of consumer industries. 
And the customer confidence thus gained has 
~ operated to make Hanna “the best known name 


NATIONAL STEEL 
CORPORATION 


PITTSBURGH 


OWNING AND OPERATING—Weirton Steel Company, Weirton, West 

Virginia; Great Lakes Steel Corporation, Detroit, Michigan; 

Hanna Iron Ore Company, Cleveland, Ohio; The Hanna Furnace 
Corporation, Buffalo, N. Y., and Detroit, Michigan 


It’s Here-the Great New De Soto it 
Today for Big-Car Value at Small-Car Cost! 


HE CURTAIN’S UP—See this 
new De Soto at your nearest 
dealer’s today! It’s bigger...more 
luxurious than you dreamed any 


low-cost car could be! 


This De Soto is fun to drive! 
Faster pick-up whisks you 
through traffic...a new ‘‘cush- 
ioned”’ ride smooths roughest 
roads...complete sound-proofing 


> IS CERTAINLY A 
BIG CAR." 


-YOUR NEW DESOTO. 


“YES, IT'S BIGIN 
EVERYTHING 
suT costTi”’ 


seals out noises.. 


TION, Detroit, Michigan. 


LOW-PRICED CAR 


ning-fast” pick-up.. 


Major Bowes’ Amateur Hour, C 


bigger, genu- 
ine hydraulic brakes are safer! 

There’s room for six people fn 
this big new De Soto. The price? 
Now just above the lowest. Ask 
your De Soto dealer about the 
Official Commercial Credit Com- 
pany Finance Plan. De Soto D1- 
VISION OF CHRYSLER CoRPORA- 


IT’S AMERICA’S SMARTEST 


QUICK FACTS: 1. ‘‘ Light- 
. Improved 
93-h.p. ‘‘Economy Engine.’’ 2. 
Patented Floating Powerengine 
mountings.3. Longer wheelbase 

.. 119 inches. 4. Bigger hydrau- 
lic brakes. 5. Safety-steel body. 


network, Thursdays, 9 to 10 p.m., E.S.T. 


SEE YOUR 
DESOTO 
DEALER 


A 


GREAT CAR, FINE SERVICE 
anoA SQUARE DEAL 
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37,000,000 TRAVELERS 
AND WHAT THEY BUY 


x 


Origins of the traffic. Lures of 
various regions. 95 per cent 
of travel by auto. 


AST as has been the stimulus of 
the automotive industry upon 


other industries supplying material, | 


even greater, many economists in- 
sist, has been its effect upon the 
“unseen balance trade’—the 
tourist industry—that grosses its an- 
nual totals in billions of dollars. 

By its very nature an estimate of 
expenditures by tourists throughout 
the country must be based on in- 
complete data, but the value of the 
tourist trade has been appraised by 
competent authorities in a number 
of States thus: 


California ranks the tourist in- 
dustry second only to her petroleum 
industry. 


Maine ranks it second only to her 
entire agricultural output. 

Michigan, center of the automo- 
tive industry, ranks the tourist in- 
dustry second. 


In Wisconsin its value as a source 
of revenue is exceeded only by the 
dairy industry. 

In Florida, during the 1935-36 sea- 
son, tourist trade is estimated to 
have represented many times the 
value of the entire citrus crop. 

From practically every State, de- 
clares the Division of Highway 
Transport, Bureau of Public Roads, 
there are reported annually large 
increases of expenditures by tourists. 


THE ROLE OF MOTOR CAR 

And upon what does this enor- 
mous travel industry depend? 

It is certainly true, sums up this 
official resume, that the great ma- 
jority of American tourists, out to 
see their own country, travel by au- 
tomobile or rail. Figures by the Na- 
tional Park Service, relating to the 
number of visitors arriving at Yel- 
lowstone National Park each year 
from 1922 to 1930, give a hint as to 
the trend in the mode of travel. 
Thus: 1922, visitors by rail, 33.7 per 
cent; by automobile, 66.3 per cent; 
1930, by rail, 11.4 per cent; by auto- 
mobile, 88.6 per cent. 

Comparable figures are not avail- 
able for the years 1931 to 1935 but 
an estimate for 1936 indicates a 
continuation of the previous trend. 
That estimate is: rail, 5.6 per cent; 
automobile, 94.4 per cent. 

During the World War and the 
years immediately following arose 
the movement, best known by the 


+ 


Slogan: ‘See America First!” It 
was heightened by the growing re- 
alization of the immense amount of 
money sent out of this country in 
the foreign toruist traffic, what has 
often been styled the “invisible bal- 
ance of trade.” 


And as Americans became in- 
creasingly interested in seeing 
America first they were encouraged 
by the growing use of the automo- 
bile and the improving state of the 
roads. With every additional mile 
of good highway, with every auto- 
mobile built, increased the urge of 
travel by this new and fascinating 
method. 


A BUSINESS OF BILLIONS 

At the height of prosperity com- 
petent investigators placed the total 
.value of the American tourist busi- 
ness at several billions of dollars 
annually. 


With the advent of the depression 
naturally that industry shrank most 
acutely between 1930 and 1932. But it 
revived on the first wave of return- 
ing good times, for in 1934 the total 
tourist expenditures in this country 
were again estimated at several bil- 
lion dollars. All comparable data, 
such as the registration of visitors 
to the national parks in the last 
four years, showed a continued up- 
ward trend. 

Judging from such data, and fig- 
ures from other scenic areas and 
from the increasing space deveted 


_ to the subject in the newspapers of 


the country, the definite improve- 
ment, marked in 1934,,is being sus- 
tained in later years. 


Through state highway depart- 
ments or through organizations 
sponsored by various business inter- 
ests, many states have begun to 
compile specific data relating to 
their tourist traffic. 


At regular intervals since 1923 the 
Wisconsin Highway Commission has 
made a traffic census of out-of-state 
cars entering the State during the 
100 days between June 1 and Labor 
Day. 

At Bath, Me., a record has been 
kept for years of cars crossing the 
Kennebec River on the only direct 
line highway from points south to 
the resorts on the upper Maine 
coast. 


The New England Council has co- 
ordinated the work in six New Eng- 
land States with a view to develop- 
ing and publicizing their recrea- 
tional advantages. 

In 1935 New York began appro- 
priating money for a publicity bu- 
reau in that State to attract motor 
tourists. 

California and Colorado study and 
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analyze the tourist traffic within 
their borders. Within recent years 
surveys of the movement of motor 
traffic have been made by the high- 
way departments of many States in- 
dependently or in cooperation with 
the Federal Bureau of Roads. In 
the earlier years little attention was 
paid to tourist traffic as such but 
more recently the studies present a 
more detailed analysis of that 
traffic. 

Thus more and more data become 


available, regarding the place of 
origin and the average daily mile- 
age in eleven western States, viz. 
Arizona, California, Colorado, Idaho, 
Nebraska, Nevada, New Mexico, 


Oregon, Utah, Washington and 
Wyoming. Similar information has 
been compiled in connection with 
studies of tourist traffic made by 
governmental or other organiza- 


THE TOURIST INDUSTRY: 


A BUSINESS OF BILLIONS 


tions in other States which is of + winter sun. Variety of climate and 


value in the appraisal of the Ameri- 
can tourist traffic. 

In the earlier various State traffic 
reports the term “tourist” was used 
to describe traffic from without a 
State visiting the State for more 
than one day. It was not limited to 
those traveling for recreation, but 
in the more recent surveys persons 
visiting the State for one day or less 
are not classified as tourists. 


WHERE TRAFFIC STARTS 

The relative importance of various 
sections of the United States as po- 
tential sources of automobile tourist 
traffic, are tabulated by the Bureau 
of Public Roads in this rank: 

East of the Mississippi River; New 
England, Middle Atlantic, East 
North Central; South Atlantic, Easi 
Central. 

West of the Mississippi River; 
West North Central, West Central, 
Mountain, Pacific. 

The concentration of the factors 
considered in the States east of the 
Mississippi and North of the Ohio 
rivers, is deemed to justify the as- 
sumption that this area should con- 
tribute more tourists to the great 
annual migration than any other 


-part of the country. 


More than half the _ surfaced 
mileage of State highway systems 
is found east of the Mississippi 
river, where less than 29 per cent 
of the total land area is located; 
and more than 31 per cent of such 
roads is in the northeastern States, 
which comprise less than 14 per 
cent of the total land area of the 
United States. 

Therefore, says the Federal Bu- 
reau of Roads in summarizing this 
traffic, it may be assumed that the 
States east of the Mississippi river, 
especially the northeastern group, 
are the most fruitful field of origin 
of tourist traffic and are also out- 
standing in highway facilities to at- 
tract such traffic. 


REGIONAL APPEALS 

“It would be impossible to enu- 
merate,” says the bureau, ‘the 
points of interest in every part of 
the country which may be credited 
with different degrees of influence 
in attracting tourists to individual 
States. 

“New England and the Great 
Lakes region have their cool sum- 
mer climate and Florida her warm 


scenery recommend California as 
an all-year resort; and national 
parks beckon from far and near to 
lovers of nature throughout the 
land. The reasons for individual 
choice of a vacation’s locale are of 
almost infinite variety.” 


In the study of this subject only 
infrequently have published state- 
ments been found in which both 
the number of tourist automobiles 
and the actual or average number 
of passengers were given. An esti- 
mate by the American Automobile 
Association placed the United States 
automobile tourist traffic during 
1928 at 44,000,000 persons traveling 
in 11,000,000 cars. The estimate of 
that association for 1936 showed ap- 
proximately the same number of 
cars carrying 37,000,000 passengers. 


WHAT THE TOURISTS SPEND 
“Estimates of the distribution of 
tourist expenditures may be judged 
by comparing the East and West 
Coasts,” says the Bureau of Public 
Roads. “The New England Council 
reported as representative of that 
section: food, 21 per cent; lodging, 
20 per cent; transportation, 20 per 
cent; retail stores, 25 per cent; rec- 
reation and amusement, 8 per cent; 
and miscellaneous items, 6 per cent, 


“Californians, Inc., however, re- 
ported: food, 36.9 per cent; lodging, 
28.2 per cent; gas, oil, and car ex- 
penses, 10.1 per cent; local trans- 
portation, 5.3 per cent; clothing, 5.5 
per cent; personal expenditures, 4.7 
per cent; recreation, 3.7 per cent; 
souvenirs, 3 per cent; and camera 
supplies, 2.6 per cent. 


“These differences are largely due 
to a difference in living expenses.” 

And as to the comparative volume 
of the expendi‘ures by automobile 
tourists and that of tourists travel- 
ing by other means, the Bureau of 
Public Roads tabulates estimates of 
expenditures by automobile tourists 
patronizing various types of accom- 
modation in Michigan and in Flor- 
ida, and concludes: 

“The reasonable degree of com- 
parability found between the distri- 
bution of expenditures by automo- 
bile tourists in Michigan and Flor- 
ida, and by all classes of tourists in 
northern and central California, 


bears out the assumption that the 


nature of the expenditures made by 
tourists is only slightly affected by 
the type of transportation used.” 


Whos to Blame For Traffic Deaths? 


RAFFIC deaths on streets and 
highways—week by week the 
fatalities increase although in every 
State public attention is directed to 
the menace by every form of pub- 
licity. In every State, committees, 
public, private and industrial, are 
Studying the problems involved. 
Recent figures of the Bureau 
of the Census, covering fatalities in 


123 major cities of the country, 
showed: 


For first 40 weeks of this year: 
7,088, an increase of 11 per cent 
over 6,402 in the same period 
last year. For the week ending 
Oct. 9 this year: 241, an increase 
of 55 over corresponding week 
last year. 

More and more the emphasis in 
the study of the problem tends to 
appraisal of the blame for such 
tragedies: the pedestrian vs. the 
auto driver. 


WHERE LIES THE BLAME? 

Reporting to the National Safety 
Cong-ess in Kansas City, a com- 
mittee which has studied the prob- 
lem stated that of the total mo- 
tor vehicle deaths the country over, 
40 per cent are pedestrian fatalities 
and only 25 per cent the: result of 
collisions of cars. 

“Figures from five States,” the re- 
port stated, ‘show that 55 per cent 
of pedestrian deaths resulted from 
accidents chargeable principally to 
the fault of the pedestrian,” ana 
quoted from the assembled statistics 
to show that 11 per cent of pedes- 
trians involved in such fatal acci- 
dents “had been drinking.” 

The committee report further 
Stated: 

“In pedestrian accidents, if 22 per- 
sons are injured, one will die. In 
motor vehicle accidents one person 
is killed for every 35 injured... . 
While urban districts have reduced 
their pedestrian deaths 7 per cent 
Since 1930, such deaths in rural dis- 
tricts have increased 64 per cent.” 


GREATER DANGER AT NIGHT 

According to the report 60 per 
cent of all highway deaths occur in 
night crashes “although only 30 per 
cent of the traffic is at night” and 
Since 1930 night crashes have in- 
creased 28 per cent in the annual 
totals for the country. 


From a study of 10,000 accidents 4 ures from his State’s motor vehicle 


+ in New Jersey the committee esti- 
mated that drivers are 2% times as © 


prone to fall asleep at the wheel 
driving at night and that night ac- 
cidents from drinking are four times 
as frequent as such daytime acci- 
dents. 

The committee recommended: 
right of way to the pedestrian in 
the absence of control signals; ad- 
justment of “stop and go” signals 
“since unreasonable delays are con- 
ducive to general disobedience by 
pedestrians; limited use of lights for 
“pedestrians only;” and safety is- 
lands in wide streets of heavy traffic. 

x * 


REMEDIAL PROGRAM 

The rising death toll on the na- 
tion’s highways was emphasized 
anew by Mark Graves, Commis- 
Sioner of Taxation in New York 
State, when he recently offered to 


the New York Automobile Associa- 
tion at its meeting at Saranac Like, 
N. Y., a ten-point prograin, designed 
to lessen the evil. 


The program he advanced pro- 
vides: 


Suspension and revocation of 
licenses of habitual violators 
of the motor vehicle laws. 

Heavy fines and jail sentences on 
intoxicated drivers. 

Abolition of “ticket fixing” and 
severe fines and jail sentences 
for major infractions. 

More highway patrol police and 
patrolling of city streets by 
motor police. 

Special tests and licenses for op- 
erators of large commercial 


vehicles, such as_ buses, 
trailer-trucks, etc., as well 
as Stricter tests for all 


drivers. , 

Greater restrictions on youthful 
and aged drivers. 

Dual or channelized highways, 
elimination of “death traps” 
on existing highways, and bet- 
ter illumination of highways. 

Pedestrian walks along state 
highways. 

Uniformity of signs and signa) 
lights. 

Safety courses in schools (now 
required by statute.) 


The menace of the drunken driver 


| Graves said, by aggressive police 


work and prosecution. Quoting fig- 


bureau, he said: 

“More than 32,500 deaths and ap- 
proximately 1,200,000 injuries re- 
sulted from motor vehicle accidents 
in New York State since 1925.” The 
total for the nation, he added, “‘has 
exceeded by approximately 142,000 
the number of killed or wounded in 
action in all the wars of the United 
States.” 


HIGHWAY SIDEWALKS 

IGHWAY sidewalks for pedes- 

trians along heavily traveled 
roads being increasingly 
adopted. Massachusetts appropri- 
ated nearly $8,000,000 last year for 
the construction of highway foot- 
ways. New York this year provided 
for such construction by an amend- 
ment to the highway law. The new 
measure makes it possible to finance 
with State highway funds the build- 
ing of sidewalks and installation of 
lights along State highways outside 
cities and villages. State engineers 
estimate that sidewalk construction 
will cost on an average. of $3,000 per 
mile. 


CITY PARKING RULES 

EEPING streets free for traffic 

instead of for parking is a grow- 
ing problem in American cities. 
Latest regulation in this direction 
is an ordinance requiring theaters 
and other places of amusement to 
provide a specified amount of off- 
street parking space, on a ratio to 
their seating capacity. 

Riverside, Illinois, population 
6,770, specifies a minimum of 200 
Square feet of parking space for 
each six seats in any building 
erected for moving pictures or the- 
atrica]l entertainments giving regu- 
lar performances. San Marino, 
Calif., recently adopted an ordinance 
requiring theaters to provide park- 
ing space for an automobile for 
every two seats in the theater, 
notes the American Society of Plan- 
ning Officials. 

On the same theory that buildings 
in which large numbers of people 
congregate are bound to create con- 
gestion, there is a provision in the 


| ZOning ordinance of Los Angeles 
| €an be well-nigh eliminated, Mr. | 


which requires apartment buildings 
to provide off-street parking space 
on their lots. 


LOOK AT THIS ROOMY FRONT SEAT! It's 5534 


i 

And with the new vacuum actuated Studebaker 
Miracle Shift, available at slight extra cost in 
Presidents and Commanders, the 


is clear. 


Studebaker has ever offered! 


Gas and oil savings in the 


extra cost in 
Presidents. 


Comman 


WHAT A MONEY-SAVING CAR TO oe 
Studebaker would be a credit to 
a smaller lighter car. And the fa- 
mous Fram oil cleaner is standard 
on all models. Automatic gas-sav- 
ing overdrive is available at slight 
an 


YOU DON’T HAVE TO SLAM 

in a 1938 Studebaker. All mod- 
els have unique rattle-proof 
rotary door latches, Just a ~~ 
tle pull or push and the door 
closes lightly, tightly and 
silently and shuts even more se- 
curely with the motion of thecar. 


1938 STUDEBAKE 


Lowest priced Commander...lowest priced | ry 
anew Six...the greatest dollar values (i. i 


IG and beautiful and com- 
pletely new in every vig- 
orous flowing line, the glam- 
orous 1938 Studebaker has 
come to town in all its glory. 


Until you see it and drive 
it, you can’t even begin to 
imagine how thrilling and 
different a truly modern auto- 
mobile can be. 


Never since Studebaker 
cars were first built has a 
small amount of money 
bought you so much impres- 
sive Studebaker luxury. 


STUDEBAKER’S C. I. T. BUDGET PLAN OFFERS LOW TIME PAYMENTS 


SEE YOUR LOCAL STUDEBAKER DEALER 


= 


NO CHARGE FOR BIG 
TRUNKS! They’re 
standard 
on all 1938 Stude- 
bakers. And Com- 
mander and Presi- 
dent trunks light 
inside automatically 
when lid is lifted at 
night. Hinges hold 
fast and don't pinch. 


And even the very lowest 
priced 1938 Studebaker in- 
cludesas standard equipment 
without extra charge an over- 
2 size trunk ... doors that close 
in tightly without slamming... 
safety glass all around .. ; 
twin windshield wipers, tail 
lamps and sun visors ...a 
new horizontal transmission 
that makes possible a flat 
front floor .. . and indepen- 
dent planar wheel suspen- 
sion gives you the unforget- 
tably comfortable Studebaker 
Miracle Ride! 
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The Week: CONFEREES: WHO THEY ARE 


« x 


Clashing leaders in “peace con- 
ference.” Some unity advo- 
cates. Job placement record. 


ELDOM have the eyes. of both employes and employers been 

centered so closely on the meeting of a small group of 13 
men as on the committees of the A. F. of L. and the C. I. O. 
which assembles this week in Washington to explore the pos- 
sibilities of peace between the two wings of organized labor. 

Prospects for attaining an agreement between the three A. F. of 
L. conferees and the ten C. I. O. spokesmen are variously estimated 
both on the basis of longer range, if more indefinite, factors and on 
the basis of the background of the men who will participate in the 


initial discussions. 


Observers who lay chief stress on the underlying factors point out 
that, on the one hand, there are two ¢- 


principal forces making for unity. 

One, according to these spokes- 
men, is the pressure of rank-and-file 
opinion, which has been shown in 
many instances to be difficult to 
keep in a state of mutual hostility 
despite the words of labor leaders. 

The other is the alleged pressure 
of the Administration, which is de- 
clared to see in a divided labor 
movement a menace to the support 
of legislation which the Administra- 
tion believes desirable. 

To offset these considerations are 
the stubbon hostilities roused by 
disputed jurisdictions, with the ten- 
ure of union jobs as the stake. 

Among the more immediate fac- 
tors in the outcome is the attitude 
of conferees. As a means of aiding 
formation of an estimate of the 
probable action of the two commit- 
tees, a brief analysis of their per- 
sonnel is here presented. 


WHO THE MEDIATORS ARE 

Members of the C. I. O. committee 
with the unions with which they are 
‘associated are: 

Phillip Murray, United Mine 
Workers; Sidney Hillman, Amalga- 
mated Clothing Workers of Amer- 
ica; David Dubinsky, International 
Ladies Garment Workers Union; 
Harvey C. Fremming, Oil Workers 
International Union; James B. 
Carey, United Electrical, Radio and 
Machine Workers of America; 8S. H. 
Dalrymple, United Rubber Workers 
of America; Homer Martin, United 
' Automobile Workers of America; 
Michael J. Quill, Transport Workers 
Union; Joseph Curran, National 
Maritime Union; 
State, County and Municipal Work- 
ers of America. 

Members of the A. F. of L. com- 
mittee, with union connections, are: 


Matthew Woll, International Photo-. 


engravers Union of North America; 
George M. Harrison, Brotherhood of 
Railway Clerks; G. M. Bugniazet, In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Electri- 
cal Workers. 

Examination of the connections 
of the committee members shows 
that seven of the ten C. I. O. spokes- 
men represent unions which are in 
direct jurisdictional conflict with A. 
F. of L. unions. One of the three 
A. F. of L. members represents a 
union in direct jurisdictional conflict 
with a C. I. O. union. This is Mr. 
Bugniazet, who with Mr. Carey of 
the C. I. O., competes for the alle- 
giance of employees in the electrical 
and radio industries. 

On the other hand, each commit- 


Abram Flaxer, 


tee has one member at least who 
has gone on record publicly for an 
early reunion of the two factions. 
Matthew Woll, for the A. F. of L., 
made this objective the theme of a 
Labor Day address, in which he 


pointed out that the A. F. of L. had . 


long contained- industrial unions 
among its member. organizations. 
David Dubinsky, for the C. I. O, 
was one of those who, more than a 


year ago, joined in formulating a | 
proposed basis for reuniting the two | 
conference of the C. I. O. they 


groups. 


George M. Harrison, for the A. F. | 


of L., is the one man on the two 
committees who has had least part 
in the hostilities of 
years. He has been Known as a per- 
sonal friend of John L. Lewis. He {is 
also chairman of the Railway Labor 
Executives, an association of craft 
unions, both within the A. F. of L. 
and outside it, which claim juris- 
diction over railway employees. 

The seven members of the C. I. O. 
committee who represent unions en- 
gaged in active jurisdictional dis- 
putes with.A. F. of L. unions are: 

Mr. Murray.—The A. F. of L. con- 
vention, recently ended, chartered 
the Progressive Miners of America 
as a rival to the C. I. O.’s United 
Mine Workers. The new union had 
formerly seceded from the United 
Mine Workers and is now supported 
by the other camp. 

Mr. HILLMAN.—The A. F. of L.’s re- 
cent convention chartered the In- 
‘ternational Spinners’ Union as a 
craft rival to the Textile Workers’ 


Organizing Committee, which Mr. 


Hillman directs. 


Harvey C. FrREMMING. — The Oil 
Workers’ International Union, led 
by Mr. Fremming, is in conflict with 
several A. F. of L. craft unions, 
chiefly the International Association 
of Machinists. 


Mr. Carey.—The quarrel between 
the C. I. O. union and the A. F. of 
L. union among electrical workers is 
one of the bitterest in the entire la- 
bor field. The nucleus of the C. I. O. 
union consists of units which were 
refused an A. F. of L. charter unless 
they released their craft members to 
the Brotherhood of Electrical Work- 
ers (A. F. of L.). 
and subsequent joining of the C. I. 
O., these rival electrical unions en- 
tered into competition on an indus- 
trial union basis, both accepting all 
production workers without rela- 
tion to craft skill. 

Mr. QuiILL.—The Transport Work- 
ers Union, headed by Mr. Quill, is in 


the past two | 


On their refusal 


+ direct competition with several A. F. + 
of L. unions, chiefly the Amalga- 


mated Association of Street and 
Electric Railway and Motor Coach 
Employees of America and the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Steblemen and Helpers 
of America. 

Mr. Curran.—The National Mari- 
time Union was organized under the 
leadership of Mr. Curran chiefly 
from members of the International 
Seamen’s Union (A. F. of L.), now 
defunct. An organizing campaign is 
now going forward by a committee 
of the A. F. of L. to win back East 
Coast seamen from the C. I. O. 
group. 

Mr. Fraxer—The State, County 
and Municipal Workers of America, 
led by Mr. Flaxer, consists chiefly of 
local units which were formerly part 
of the American Federation of State, 
County and Municipal Employes (A. 
F. of L.). 

Mr. MARTIN and MR. DALRYMPLE.— 
Representing automobile and rub- 
ber unions, lead organizations which 
the A. F. of L. had .made plans to 
organize but which were successfully 
organized only after secession from 
the A. F. of L. At the Atlantic City 


pointed to their organization in 
these. industries as object lessons 
in the value of industrial union- 
ization as opposed to the craft or- 
ganization. 

x 


Job Placements 


By Employment Service 


EHIND a reported 3 per cent drop 
in total placements by the 
United States Employment Service 
in September as compared with Au- 
gust lay an increase of 5 per cent 
in the placements in private indus- 
try. A sharp decline (18 per cent) 
in the number of placements in 
work relief jobs brought the total 
below that of the previous month. 

The active file, representing those 
‘who have indicated during the 
month that they are still looking for 
jobs, declined by 4.5 per cent. 

The following table, based on fig- 
ures published by the Employment 
Service, gives comparisons between 
September and August of this year 
and September, 1936. 


Percent 
Placements Change From 
Sept., Aug., Sept., 
1937 1937 1936 
Private .. 239,596 + 51 +428 
Public ... 103,906 =18.1 = 53.2 


Of the 239,596 placed in private 
industry, more than half received 
temporary jobs, meaning those last- 
ing less than a month. These to- 
taled 136,069. The greater number 
of these were in the South and 
Southeast, accounted for, according 
to Employment Service officials, 
largely by the demand for cotton 
pickers. 
x ® 


Wage Patterns and Disputes 


Among Longshoremen 


HE International Longshoremen’s 
Association (A. F. of L.), in bar- 
gaining for its members with ship- 


Matthew Woll 


Sidney Hillman 
TWO OF LABOR'’S “PEACE EXPLORERS” 


cs in Washington to explore possibilities of peace be- 
tween the American Federation of Labor and the Committee 
for Industrial Organization is a 13-man conference composed of 
delegates from both organizations. Representing the A. F. of L. 
is Matthew Woll of the International Photoengravers’ Union of 
North America. Representing the C. I. O. is Sidney Hillman of the 


Amalgamated Clothing 


Workers of America. 


ping companies on the East and | 
three 


South Coasts, is faced with 
different situations—one affecting 
deep water lines operating to for- 
eign ports, one affecting coastwise 
lines operating from Northern ports 
and one in relation to Southern port 
lines. Three different wage sched- 
ules are recognized g~mong long- 
shoremen employed by these three 
elassifications of operators. 


New agreements were signed sev- 


eral weeks ago with the first group | 


of lines, replacing those that ex- 
pired on September 30. They’ pro- 
vided for wages of $1.05 an hour 
with $1.60 for overtime work. 

Last week negotiations opened 
over renewal of contracts with the 
second group—coastwise operators 
from Northern ports—to replace 
contracts expiring on Oct. 31. The 


union asked $1.00 an hour with $1.50 


for overtime, replacing the present | 
scale of 90 cents and $1.35 for over- | 


time. To the operators’ assertion 
that revenue would not permit the 
increase, Patrick J. Ryan, president 


Interstate Commerce Commission 
and plead the case for higher freight 
rates. 


Negotiations over wage scales to | 
cover the third group—the Southern | 
lines—were interrupted by a strike | 


and lockout on Oct. 16, five ship- 
ping lines and about 8,000 
shoremen being affected. 


The union demanded recognition | 
It asked | 


and a blanket contract. 
also an 8-hour day with a 50 per 
cent premium for overtime work 
and a wage increase to 50 cents an 


hour from the prevailing 35 to 40 | 


cents. It receded from its initial 
demand for 70 cents. The operators 
countered with an offer of an in- 


crease of 5 cents an hour, alleging | 
a loss on operations last year for all | 


the lines amounting to $600,000. 


The companies 
they would suspend operations un- 


til the settlement of the strike, while | 
the National Maritime Union (C, I. | 
O.) declared through its president, | 
Joseph Curran, that seamen would | 
refuse to move ships loaded in ports | 
This | 


where the strike’ is effective. 
proffer of aid from a C. I. O. union 
was used as an argument by the 
Longshorem@en’s Union, which urged 
employers to make favorable terms 
if they did not wish the Southern 
longshoremen to be “captured” by 
the C. I. O. 


Under terms of a truce on Oct. 
21, the men returned to work pend- 


long- 


announced that 


October 25, 1937 


ing negotiations, with any 
ment reached to be made 
active. 


agree- 
retro- 


* * 


A. F. of L. Union Certified 


of the union, offered to go before the | 


In Electric Products Case 


HE National Labor Relations 
Board last week certified an A. 
F. of L. union to be bargaining 
agent for all production workers in 
the plant of the National Electric 
Products Corporation, Ambridge, Pa. 

This was the case in which the La- 
bor Board for the first time found 
that an employer had fostered the 
organization of an A. F. of L. union 
and made an agreement with it asa 
means of avoiding an agreement 
with a C. I. O. union, which claimed 
to represent a majority of the em- 
plovees. 

The Board ordered an election, 
emplovees being given the choice 
of designating the International. 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers 
(A. F. of L.) or the United Electrical 
and Radio Workers of America (C. 
I. O.). 

The A. F. of L. union received the 
majority of votes but with 155 chal- 
lenged, enough to change the re- 
sults of the election. The Board 
counted these challenged votes last 
week and reported the final result 
to be: 

A. F. of L., 918; C. I. O., 685. 

The A. F. of L. union was accord- 
ingly certified, the C. I. O. union 
having previously, “in the interest 
of real collective bargaining,” with- 
drawn charges it had filed alleging 
employer coercion during the elec- 
tion. JOHN W. TAYLOR. 
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HOW’S THAT 
FOR ECONOMY? 


Listerine Shaving Cream is winning thou- 
sands of new users every day, not only for its 
economy but for the wonderfully smooth, 


cool shaves it gives. Laboratory tests show 9 aN 
that a gram produces a pint of rich, abundant AN A ON D A 
lather, that lingers on the face. In this lather trom mine 
are certain gentle lubricants that soften the copy : oe = poe 


skin and make the razor’s course across the 
face easy and pleasant. Men with tough 
beards and sensitive skins often prefer Lis- 
terine Shaving Cream to brushless creams, 
noted for their lotion-like effect. : 

Why not try Listerine Shaving Cream 
yourself? 


LAMBERT PHARMACAL CO,, St. Louis, Mo, 


CooL 
SHAVES 


FOR 25° 


25 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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AUTO INDUSTRY'S SHARE 


4 


By Daniel C. Roper, 


Secretary of Commerce : 


T the beginning of the century + without undue restriction over coun- 


our rural population was, in the 
present-day sense, practically ma- 
rooned, except for rail and water- 
ways from the urban centers. 

Dirt roads were buried deep in 
snow through the long’. winter 
months and hub-deep in mud for 
long stretches during the spring 
period. For the farmer to haul his 
produce by wagon or sleigh more 
than a few miles except during the 
summer or fall months was out of 
the question. 

The present system of consolidated 
rural schools drawing pupils from a 
considerable area was not attainable 
30 years ago because of limited 
transport facilities. 

The city worker had to live within 
the city limits. The whole scheme 
of intercity movement was definitely 
limited at the dawn of the century. 
Both man and his goods moved 
slowly at great expense. Vast agri- 
cultural, mineral and forest areas 
were of little economic significance 
because of their isolation. | 

In 1895 the Governor of Ohio 
called a State conference to study 
the question of roads and the ex- 
pression of thfs body, thoroughly 
typical of the times, was that high- 
ways were a matter of purely local 
concern. 


FIRST COAST-TO-COAST ROAD 
The Federal Government in 1912 
first seriously interested itself in 
highways as a matter concerning the 
entire nation. It was not until 1916 


that provision was made for Federal 
financial assistance to States in de- 
veloping a nationally coordinated 
system of highways. Prior to 1912 


try roads, hundreds of thousands of 
miles of which are superior to the 
city streets of only a few years ago. 


AUTO DEATHS PROBLEM 


We are marshalling our Federal, 
State, city and industrial forces to 
combat the toll of highway deaths 
and accidents. It is a major prob- 
lem which must and will be solved. 
However, this toll attributable to a 
great many causes, is not to be ap- 
praised without reference to the 
vast benefits our people have derived 
from the automobile. 

Imagine for one moment that the 
automobile was suddenly deleted 
from our scheme of life—this is to 
imagine the loss of much of our na- 
tional progress made during the last 
37 years. 

Compare our national develop- 
ment which requires 45 motor ve- 
hicles to each 100 inhabitants to 
that of China with but one such 
medium of modern transportation 
for each group of 10,000 inhabitants. 

We are inclined to take too much 
for granted the comforts of modern 
life without realizing to what mod- 
ern devices we are indebted for 
this progress. 


BUS, FREIGHT SERVICES 

Today the children and grand- 
children of those who trudged to 
the little red schoolhouse with its 
limited facilities are. being com- 
fortably transported to about 32,000 
central, fully equipped institutions 
of learning in approximately 80,000 
modern buses — yes, more than 3,- 
000,000 of our children on each 
school day are transported over 
1,000,000 miles of highways to their 


PERCENT OF TOTAL 
_USED BY MOTOR 


PNICKEL, 


| 


PRODUCT 


Copraicut, 


OF 8 Commodities 


1937, BY THE UNITED | Conponarion 


ern transportation does not make 4 


such movement uneconomic. 


COST OF CARS LOW 


The cost of these greatly im- 


still, as calculated on a _ cost-per- 
pound-to-consumer basis, cheaper 
than ten or fifteen years ago. 


It is a tribute to the automotive 


and trucks which it produces are 4 


The automobile industry of the # output went into automobiles. 


United States because of the im- 
portance of its consumption of ma- 
terials has often been cited as the 
leader out of valleys of depression. 


RAW MATERIALS USED 
Of upholstery leather 46 per cent 
went into cars. Better than 18 per 


+ 


IN SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC PROGRESS 


erate our automobiles last year. The 
employment this entailed in factory, 
mine, and on the farm is one among 
the many benefits derived from au- 
tomobile production which is diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, to calculate, 

To establish the relative impor- 
tance of the automotive industry, 
the wholesale value of whose produc- 
tion last year approximated $4,000,- 
000,000, a few comparative figures 
are cited. 

Through the first half of 1936 
there were on an average 465,000 
workers employed in automotive 
plants, this being about 6.3 per cent 
of the total for all manufacturing 
establishments. During the first 
half of 1929 the automotive employ- 
ment average was 501,000 workers 
which was 5.75 per cent of the man- 
ufacturing industries’ total. Break- 
ing all precedents, the average for 
the first half of 1937 was 536,000 au- 
tomotive workers or about 6.4 per 
cent of all employed in manufac- 
turing. 

WORKERS’ WAGES HIGH 

That this labor is considered well 
“worthy of its hire” is demonstrated 
by the fact that in the first half 
of 1929 with less than 6 per cent of 
the workers in manufacturing es- 
tablishments automotive employes 
received 7.4 per cent of the wage 
total reported by the manufactur- 
ing group. About 6.4 per cent of 
the workers being automotive the 
first semester of 1937 received ai- 
most 8 per cent of the national 
manufacturing pay roll. The latest 
figures available, for July, 1937, in- 
dicate that whereas the average 
hourly rate paid workers in all 
manufacturing industries was 65.7 
cents, the automobile industry was 
paying 92.1 cents—-just 20.6 per cent 
more than in July, 1936. 

It is difficult to draw exact con- 
clusions but it requires little imagi- 
nation to estimate the importance 
to our social and economic national 
well-being of an industry which em- 


the all-weather, year-round road was | <.nools, Altogether better than proved Pe ae is ogy: ne engineer that the public pays only | The automobile industry’s 1936 con- | cent of the copper, 34 per cent of | pjoys, directly and indirectly, so 
conspicuous by its absence and it 124.000 b vee t “ reach of even those andl the lowes part of the increased labor and ma- | sumption of our total production of | the lead. about 9 per cent of the | man le at h a high te 
was not until 1919 that a coast to — a oe salary brackets. In spite of the | terials’ cost, the difference being phony perp ragic -agniiling 


coast all-weather road was opened. 

The social and economic revolu- 
tion created during the last third of 
a century by the automobile is most 
clearly exemplified by the stupen- 
dous change from the uncounted 
miles of dirt, more often mud, wa- 
gon roads or trails of 1900 con- 
trasted with the 9,000,000 mile net- 
work of present-day highways in 
the United States which embrace 
great stretches of two, three, four 
and even six-lane interurban boule- 
vards with modified grades and a 
minimum of curves. 

Contrast the 8,000 “‘horseless car- 
riages” chugging over the bumps or 
hopelessly mired back there in 1900 
with 28,520,559 commodious cars, 

trucks and buses moving swiftly 


needs many of these replacing the 
less-flexible street railway services. 


The city worker who in 1900 had 
to live often in overcrowded areas 
within two or three miles of his 
place of occupation now may enjoy 
the comforts of his own home as 
many as 30 miles outside of the city 
—his car moving over well-surfaced 
roads will get him to his work in 
less than an hour. 


Highly perishable 
which a comparatively few years 
ago could not be moved great dis- 
tances or such movement was pro- 
hibitively expensive now is moved 
quickly in specially constructed 
trucks in any season of the year, 
the breadth of the continent if nec- 
essary, and the cost of such mod- 


merchandise 


CITY DENVER 


The hours as well as t 


he miles pass swiftly on 
ong-distance trains . .. they go quic Ye 


sharp advance in the cost of the 
labor and materials employed by 
the automotive industry, the cars 


Inade up by economies realized 
through perfection of manufactur- 
ing methods. 


steel, malleable iron, and gray iron 
amounted to 20.3, 53, and 17.5 per 
cent, respectively. Seventy-three 
per cent of the country’s plate glass 


cotton, 89 per cent of the gasoline 
and 52 per cent of the lubricating 
vil consumption of the United States 
was required to construct and op- 


pay and turns out at such reason- 
able prices these millions of auto- 
mobiles which are so indispensable 
to the American way of life. 


1.“Take my advice and make a bee line for the Packard 
space as soon as you get to the Show! You'll find two 
brand-new cars that will give you the thrill of a lifetime 
—the new Packard Six and the new Packard Eight.” 


hats new and exciting at the Auto 
LL answer you in one word-PACKARD/” 


Show 7 


2. Packard's crammed more real improve- 
ments into those cars than you'll see over a 
five-year period! There’s anentirely newrear 
suspension, a new type of all-stee] body in- 


culated like a radio studio, new body lines.”” 


3. “But look sharp, or you'll mistake the new Six 
and Eight for the big expensive Packards. They’ve 
stepped upthe wheelbase of both the Six and Eightby 
seveninches! Arethey the big,streamlined beauties!” 


4. “Sure, | ordered one. Why, the monthly 
payments run only a few dollars more than on 
the smaller car I intended buying. And I plan 
to keep the Packard at least a year longer, so 


I’ll be money ahead in the end.” 


Here’s the 1938 Packard news in a nut-shell 


fastest of all] Frontier Shack, 1. Both Packard Six and 4. AChassis that needs lubrica- 
delightuly = Packard Eight seven fullinches tion only twice a year—and then 
ae Yael lounge. Restful Pullmans. longer in wheelbase ..- much at never more than 16 points, 
cushioned, reclining wider bodies... bigger trunks. 

in the coaches 


and free pillows . 


comes easily! 


| The train is air-conditioned through- 


d dust-free. 
out, clean, quiet an Colorado on the famous 


Also fine daily service 


Columbine, with coaches, t 


Pullman sleepers. 


coL 


tourist and st tandard 


ORADO’S AUTUMN LOVELINESS 


2. New type all-steel body that 
is really: quiet—result of long 
research witha great University. 


3. Entirely-new type of rear 
suspension — Packard’s exclu- 
sively. Makes possible gentlest 


5. New, more beautiful treat- 
ment of the famous Packard 
lines, the lines that keep your 
car in style, not for just a 
season, but for years. 


By all means, see these new 


is now at its height... . the golden or of 
Indian Summer are ideal for a vacation 


derland. Visit Colorado Now! 


and safest ride ever built into 
a motor car. 


Packards. Even more important 
—don’t miss driving one! 


po ~ round trip in coaches, Chicago to Denve 
$372! 30-day return limit. to Denver — 
round trip in Pulimans, Chicago 
NO $4669 berth extra. 30-day Deaver— 
A nd trip in Chicago 
— $5180 berth extra. Six-month limit. ae SIX I % 
North Western 
co & NortH WESTERN ame ee *also known as t 
t Co. REpub! c 0600, iphia, Penn. 
Square, Phonington, D. Ther new 1938 Packard Six, 122 inches in big. car that i is of Packard’s ASK THE MAN WHO OWNS ONE 
Philadelphia, Penn. dollat-yalues for 1938. 
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& Underwood 
EFFECTIVE AT ONCE 
Issued by the Federal Power Commission to be ef- 
fective at once is an order designed to prevent public 
utilities from transferring or removing stocks, bonds, 
notes and other securities “of every description” 
from their custody, and custody of the Commission. 
The order was announced by Acting Chairman 
Clyde L. Seavey. 


Labor 


ORKERS who go on strike continue to have 

the protection of the National Labor Relations 
Act’ and an employer must continue to negotiate 
with representatives of those workers even if pre- 
vious negotiations have resulted in an impasse. 
A failure on the part of an employer to negotiate 
with his workers, even if previous negotiations have 
failed, is held to be an unfair labor practice. The 
Supreme Court on Oct. 18 established these points 
by refusing to review a ruling of the Circuit Court 
of Appeals for the Fifth Circuit upholding the 
Labor Relations Board in its orders to that effect. 

x * 

The proprietor of a store who finds a picket line 
in front of his place of business to protest against 
the fact that he hires no Negro clerks and to urge 
Negro customers not to trade there, may, in most 
parts of the United States, obtain court orders to 
prevent such picketing, even though it be peaceful. 
Source: Circuit Court of Appeals decisions, soon to 
be referred to the Supreme Court for a review. 

If an employer has been in the habit of treating 
with different-.divisions of his employes as separate 
units and a union asks him to recognize it as the 
representative of ali the employes, the employer 
will probably be permitted by the Labor Board to 
proceed as he has in the past, should the case be 
referred to the Board. If the employes preferred 
to make the change, however, their wishes would be 
followed. Source: Labor Board Orders. 

Minimum wages for 10,000 maritime workers em- 
ployed on vessels receiving government subsidies 
were established on Oct. 22 by the U. S. Maritime 
Commission. The minimums apply to all workers 
except the master of the vessel. On class A-3 ves- 
sels, the first officer will receive a minimum of 
$265 per month with other minimums ranging 
down to $73.50 for able seamen and $55 for ordinary, 
or apprentice seamen. Vacations with pay are called 
for in the case of all employes having 12 months 
continuous service. The maritime workers are not 
estopped by this order from seeking higher wages 
through collective bargaining. Living conditions on 
boats are to be the subject of individual investi- 
gations. 


News for Investors 


N a motion to dismiss proceedings under the 
Securities Act of 1933, it is unnecessary to con- 
sider when, if at all, distribution of securities was 
completed. Jurisdiction to issue a stop order may 
be exercised any time. After the original distribu- 
tion, the securities are still the subject of continu- 
ing traffic through the mails and in interstate com- 
merce, and the facts stated in the _ registration 
Statement are still important to investors. Source: 

SEC. 

x 

Provisions in a registrant’s contracts to exclude 
personal liability and insure against other types of 
liability are only safeguards and cannot alter the 
basic fact if participants ultimately are liable. 
There are types of liability in business conduct dif- 
ficult to foresee and hard to insure against. It 
seems as though the participants should be the 
ones to judge as to possibility of a slip occurring. 
Source: SEC. 

x * 

Denial of an application for registration is war- 
Tanted when the applicant for more than eight 
months after being advised of an amendment to 
Section 15 of the Securities Exchange Act con- 
tinues to conduct business as an unregistered 
dealer in securities through the mails and inter- 
State commerce in flagrant and deliberate disre- 
gard of the amendment. Source: SEC. 

* 

The rule (Rule JD2) governing suspension of 
trading, withdrawal and striking from listing and 
registration has been amended to siinplify pro- 
cedure in routine de-listings. Where a case is not 
contested, the filing of a more comprehensive ap- 
plication for registration makes it possible to dis- 
pense with the formality of an appearance by the 
applicant at a hearing. Source: SEC. 

x* * 

The prospectus is a selling medium. The Securi- 
ties Act was designed not to change this charac- 
teristic but to insure reliable information for in- 

estor judgment. If the intricacy of an indenture 
is carried to the prospectus, the latter fails of its 
purpose. Reduction to a reasonable summary in- 
volves chiefly the omission of immaterial detail. 
Source: SEC, reply to inquiries of Investment 
Bankers Conference. 

* 

An oil refining company selling its stock. repre- 
senting that an oil lease it acquired was at one time 
carried as a million dollar asset on the books of a 
well-known oil company but failing to disclose to 
purchasers that the lease was acquired for less than 
$4,000, makes a misleading statement Subject to 
prosecution under the Securities Act. Source: SEC. 


‘in southern 


TITLE REG. APPLD FOR, U. S. PATENT OFFICE. 


ESSENTIAL INFORMATION OF NATIONAL INTEREST; 
LATEST NEWS OF GOVERNMENT ACTION 


Transportation 


IGHER freight charges must now be absorbeci 

by users and shippers of a number of basic 
commodities. Rate increases ordered by the ICC 
for Class 1 railroads on Oct. 22 included: 

Bituminous coal and coke ranging from 3 cents 
to 15 cents per net ton in the western district and 
from 3 to 10 cents in other districts; lignite coal, 
ranging from 2 cents to 8 cents per net ton. 

Iron and steel and related articles (except scrap 
iron and steel in the western district), 10 per cent. 
maximum 1 cent per 100 pounds; scrap iron and 
steel in the western district and between that dis- 
trict and others, 20 per cent, maximum 2 cents per 
100 pounds; iron ore, 5 cents pér net ton or 6 cents 
per gross ton. 

Cement, lime, plaster, mortar, and gypsum, 1 cent 
per 100 pounds; petroleum and its products, except 
territory, also lubricating oils and 
greases, asphalt, pitch, and tar, 1 cent per 100 
pounds. 

x * 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has no ju- 
risdiction over proportional port-to-port water rates 
filed by the Inland Waterways Commission when 
there is no common arrangement for continuous 
carriage or shipment with rail lines. Source: ICC 

x * 


Agreement between the Association of American 
Railroads and the Brotherhood of Railroad Train- 


retail prices of coal to domestic consumers but 
will lend moral support to maintain reasonable 
prices and fair trade practices among retail dealers. 
Source: Commissioner dHosford. 


* * 


The Coal Commission has power to intervene in 
any case before the I. C. C. in which freight rates 
on bituminous coal are under consideration. It is 
the first time in history a Federal agency has been 
clothed with authority to protect producers and 
consumers of coal against unreasonable transporta- 
tion charges. Source: Commissioner Hosford. 


x * * 


A business man affected by the Securities Act of 
1933 cannot legally prevent the government from 
obtaining telegrams to and from him and making 
those telegrams public in the course of investiga- 
tions to determine whether there has been a vio- 
lation of that Act. This fact was stablished Oct. 
18, when the Supreme Court refused to accept a 
petition that would have brought review of a circuit 
court decision to that effect. 


Uti | iti 
LL public utilities under Federal Power Com- 
mission jurisdiction, by an order October 18, are 
required to hold all of their bonds, stocks, notes ana 


other securities pending further orders. This action 
of the Commission was designed to prevent com- 


—Harris & Ewing 


WASHINGTON VIEWS STOCK MARKET'S UPS AND DOWNS 


HE Board of. Governors of the Federal 
Reserve System were quick to go into-a 
huddle when tickers last week showed the 
stock market skidding into sharp declines. 
The Board, with its control of margin re- 
quirements, and the Securities and Exchange 


Commission became the focal points of pos- 
sible federal intervention. In the photo- 
graph, members of the Board, left to 
right: M. S. Szymzcak, John McKee, Ronald 
Ransom, Vice Chairman; Marriner S. Eccles, 
Chairman, and Chester C. Davis. F 


men, effective Nov. 1, requires all railroads within 
five years to furnish head brakemen on trains in 
freight, combination freight and passenger, and 
combination freight and helper services, with 
spring cushion seats, with arm and back rests, in 


locomotive cabs or locomotive tender shelter cabs, - 


the shelter cabs to be heated where necessary. The 
Brotherhood’s petition for the seats withdrawn from 
ICC. 


Railroads are not to be permitted by the ICC at 
this time to increase freight rates on anthracite, 
iron ore, from Minnesota mines to Lake Superior 
docks or on refined petroleum in southern territory. 
Also the proposal to increase ratings of fifth-class 
and certain sixth-class articles in the official clas- 
sification were disapproved. 


x * 


Shippers of explosives, inflammable and other 
dangerous articles on railroads will be heard be- 
fore Interstate Commerce Commissioner McMan- 
amy at Washington, Nov. 10, on proposed changes 
in the law concerning packing, marking, loading 
and handling explosives in transit. Source: ICC. 


Business Regulation 


OTWITHSTANDING criticism of the Bituminous 
Coal Act of 1937 as a price-fixing law, binding 
producers and consumers in the future to arbitrar- 
ily determine prices, the Coal Commission is vested 
with such power only in emergencies which create 
coal shortage with excessive price rise to the con- 
sumer. Source: Coal Commission Chairman C. F. 
Hosford. 


* 


To prevent indiscriminate price cutting the Na- 
tional Bituminous Coal Commission is required to 
establish minimum prices for all bituminous coal. 
It does not fix the price at which coal is to be sold by 
the producer, but it does establish a minimum price 
below which a producer may not go in his effort to 
secure business. The Commission cannot govern 


panies from carrying out a rumored intention to 

transfer assets in a way that would put those assets 

out from under government scrutiny. Utilities stul 

can make business use of their security holdings 

providing the Power Commission is properly notified. 
x* 


Efforts of some utility companies to “squat” on 
water power sites to have a hold on those sites 
and as a basis for new security issues were cen- 
sored by the Power Commission in an opinion made 
public October 18. 


Aviation 


HE Bureau of Air Commerce having plans to use 
ultra high radio frequencies for airport traffic 
control, beacons, blind landing devices and other 
navigational aids, the Federal Communication ree 
allocation program provides only a limited number 
of frequencies for the Bureau’s service to take care 
of uses not included in the scope of the Bureau’s 
projects. Source: FCC. 


The Bureau of Air Commerce has been allotted 
four frequencies in the 30,000-40,000 kilocycle band 
for use in the instruction of student pilots during 
initial flights. Source: FCC. 

* 


To aviation for airport traffic control the Com- 
munications Commission allocates the frequency 
band 129,000=132,000 kilocycles, adjacent to a band 
allocated to the Government for similar use. Pro- 
vision has been made for 6 airport frequency as- 
Signments, separated by approximately 500 kilo- 
cycles, permitting separate frequency for each air- 
port where several airports are in close proximity. 
Each assignment is protected by intervening guard 
bands to provide maximum degree of safety. Source: 
FCC. 

x * * 

Aviation service has been allocated 11 frequencies 
In the 132,000—144,000 band, primarily for radio- 
telephone service for aircraft in flight. Other avia- 
tion uses may also be made of these frequencies 
under rules to be promulgated in the future. 
Source: FCC. 


Trade Practices 


FUR INDUSTRY fair trade practice conference, 

at New York, date not yet announced, is au- 

authorized, primarily aimed at revising and extend- 

ing rules for identifying and describing furs to pre- 

vent deception to the public and to establish ethical 

practices among competitors. Source: Federal Trade 
Commission. 


A manufacturer in soliciting sales persons or 
dealers will violate fair trade practice if he repre- 
sents or implies that such persons can earn any 
amount actually in excess of amounts earned by 
his sales persons under normal business conditions. 
Source: F. T. C. 

* 


A trading corporation must not represent it fills 
orders only with the advertised products for which 
orders are received when it fills orders with prod- 
ucts of another brand. Source: FTC. 


x * 


Musical dealers are not permitted to claim un- 
truthfully that they are selling pianos at a sacri- 
fice because those instruments had been repos- 
sessed after previous purchasers had failed to meet 
deferred payment requirements. Source: FTC. 


Wholesalers importing distilled liquors from the 
Philippines may not use the word “distiller” in any 
form to represent it distills these beverages unless 
it actually owns, operates or controls a place where 
they are distilled. Source: FTC. 


x * 


A wholesaler rectifier is liable to have his permit 
suspended by giving free goods to retailers and thus 
inducing them to buy from that company to the ex- 
clusion of beverages sold by other persons in inter- 
state and foreign commerce. Source: FCC. 


Agriculture 


less than inches in diameter and 
grading under “US No. 2,” are forbidden inter- 
state shipment from eight states under marketing 
control orders effective Oct. 19. Shipments of other 
small and low-grade potatoes may be ordered. Con- 
trol committees have been named for Michigan, 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, North Dakota, Colorado, 
Nebraska, Wyoming, Idaho, with possible removal 
of 25,000,000 bushels of culls and other low quality 
surplus from regular commercial channels. Source: 
AAA. 
& @ 


Shippers of citrus and certain other fruits in 
five Texas counties cannot move products in inter- 
state commerce without a Federal permit, under 
an Oct. 15 revision of the Mexican fruit fly quaran- 
tine. A “host-free” period, May 1 to August 31, 
each year, is established and other anti-fruit fly 
orders made. Source: Dept. of Agri. 


* 


Gum naval stores farmers in the Carolinas, Geor- 
gia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana and 
Texas, participating in the 1938 agricultural con- 
servation program, will be eligible to receive pay- 
ments for working only the larger trees and other- 
wise protecting growth of the pines. They will be 
paid 1 cent per “face” (chipped area of tree from 
which gum flows) for all faces worked and 5 cents 
per face for faces taken out of operation on small 
trees. Payment of these rates may total $1,300,- 
000. Source: AAA. 

x * 


Sugar quotas for local consumption for calendar 
year 1937 in Hawaii and Puerto Rico are established 
30,600 short tons, raw value, and 72,396 short tons, 
raw value, respectively, in accordance with the 
Sugar Act of 1937. Source: AAA. 


A process that sterilizes wool fabrics without dam- 
aging the fibers, discovered by three workers in the 
Department of Agriculture, has practical possibili- 
ties for commercial use. By heating the wool ma- 
terial in xylene, an organic liquid, the wool can 
be sterilized and left essentially unchanged other- 
wise. Source: Dept. of Agri. 


* 


The Federal Surplus Commodities corporation 
will support the potato market with purchases up 
to 25,000,000 bushels. These purchases are designed 
to back up a forthcoming marketing agreement for 
the commercial potato industry. Source: FSCC 


x * * 


Cotton farmers to qualify for special price ad- 
justment payments under the $130,000.000 fund 
made available by Congress must file their sales 
certificates with their County Agricultural Con- 
servation Associations not later than Oct. 30 if 
they made the sale on or before Oct. 15 and, if after 
Oct. 15, they must file sales certificates within 15 
days of the sale. Source: AAA. 


* 


Persons interested in cotton trading may now ob- 
tain a bulletin showing the volume of trading ip 
cotton for future delivery from 1925 down to last 
year. The bulletin, which gives the data by months 
and by markets, is entitled “Sales of Cotton for 
Future Delivery, 1925-26 to 1935-36” and may be 
obtained by writing to the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. 


~—Harris & Ewing 
RADIO RULE EXTENSION 
What amounts to a tenfold increase in the amount 
of radio space controlled by the Federal Government 
is ordered by the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion, of which Frank R. McNinch, on loan from the 
Federal Power Commission, is temporary chairman. 
The progress of television and facsimile and also 
the desire to allocate additional channels to Army, 
Navy, aviation and police services were some of the 
factors involved in the ruling. 


Communications 


ADIO frequency allocations ordered for various 
classes of service in the newly developed por- 
tion of the radio spectrum from 25,000 to 300,000 
kilocycles, bringing under regulation ten times more 
ether space than ever before attempted in this 
country. Action,sets up guiding posts for every 
phase of radio industry, including research, de- 
sign, manufacture, and practical operation. Source: 
FCC. 
x * * 


Ultra high frequencies up to 300,000 kc. are allo- 
cated for broadcasting, including television, as well 
as for radio to preserve life and property. Between 
{0 ke. and 25,000 kc. and between 28,000-30,000 ke. 
there is no change. All frequencies between 30,000 
and 300,000, except the 56,000-60,000 for amateurs, 
are assigned to specific services for the first time; s 
29 frequencies assigned to police services in 30,000- 
40,000 band. Source: FCC. 

* 

There does not appear to be immediate outlook 
for recognition of television on a commercial basis. 
The Commission will inform the public from time 
to time as to developments. Some of many steps. 
required must be taken by the industry in develop- 
ment of proper standards which the Commission 
must approve before television technically can be 
of the greatest use to the public on any scale, 
Source: FCC. 

x * * 

At the proper time, policies governing operation 
of television service in this country must be deter- 
mined, particularly avoidance of monopoly. The 
Commission must prescribe rules to insure use of 
television stations in a manner conforming to the 
public interest, convenience and necessity, particu- 
larly that phase which will provide television 
transmission facilities as a medium of public self- 
expression by all creeds, classes and _ sociale 
economic schools of thought. Source: FCC. 

x * 

Seven channels between 44,000 and 108,000 kilo- 
cycles are made available for television stations. 
Television broadcast also assigned 12 channels be- 
tween 156,000 and 300,000 kc. Each channel is 6 
megacycles wide, for picture broadcast and accom- 
panying synchronized sound. Television stations 
will be assigned the channels on an experimental 
basis, continuing until remaining technical prob- 
lems are solved and transmission and _ reception 
standards adopted. Source: FCC. 

x* * 

In the band 41,020 to 43,980 kilocycles, 75 chan- 
nels are made available for assignments to rural 
broadcast stations. The Commission at. an early 
date will consider carefully needs and_ require- 
ments for high frequency broadcast stations, “us- 
ing both conventional modulation and frequency 
modulation,” as well as the needs of educational 
broadcast stations. Source: FCC. 

x * 

Police of contiguous municipal and county gov- 
ernments serving the same or adjacent areas must 
coordinate radio needs. Of the 29 police fre- 
quencies, 25 will be available to municipal and 
county governments and 4 to state police agencies. 
The latter four will be available for low-power 
portable or mobile units for use in riots, floods, 
traffic congestion, etc., in local areas. Source: FCC. 

x * 


Radio frequencies, allocated to marine fires, are 
to be used in a similar manner to service now con- 
ducted but two-way radio communication will be 
provided for mobile ship stations if desired. Fre- 
quencies have been allocated to a public coastal 
ship harbor, service, primarily to provide a higher 
frequency range similar to that now authorized 
“in the bands 2,100=2,200 and 2,500—2,600 kilocycles, 
Source: FCC. 


Taxes. 


Corporation Taxes 


HE second and seventh Circuit Courts of Appeal 
have ruled that dividends paid on common 
stocks in the form of preferred stock are not to be 
considered as taxable income. The result of this 
ruling is that corporations in those circuits cannot 
conserve cash and at the same time avoid paying 
the surtax on the undistributed portion of their 
earnings by distributing earnings in the form of 
preferred stock. The Supreme Court now has under 
advisement an appeal by the government from 
the circuit court rulings. 
* * 


Social Security Tax 


Check weighmen engaged by a local coal miners 
union are employes of that organization even 
though paid by the coal company and the union 
therefore is liable for Social Security taxes in con- 
nection with their employment. Source: Bur. of 
Int. Rev. 
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HOW THE AUTO CHANGED 


OUR METHOD OF LIVING 


ODERN motordom’s influence in ¢ That cry has subsided. The auto- 


transforming the life of Amer- 

ican communities is unparalleled in 
the nation’s history. 

The railroads and the electric 

lines built up towns and suburbs 


long before the automobile’s advent. | 
The bicycle gave the good roads | 


movement its first impetus in the 


replacement of cobblestones with | 
asphalt pavement in the cities. But | 


it is the automobile that touches 
the most intimate life of the Amer- 
ican family, with the most amazing 
development in all forms of trans- 
portation. 

Due in large degree to automo- 
bile development, the cities are 
spilling over their corporate bound- 
aries, their residential population 
tending away from the congested 
centers and growing more rapidly 
in numbers in the outlying areas 
than anywhere else. 

To every city and countryside in 
this way, the world, so to speak, is 
being enlarged and the _ horizons 
pushed back. The people are mov- 
ing out into the open spaces, but in 
easy access to the cities and towns. 
Metropolitan districts are being es- 
tablished beyond the _ corporate 
limits in hundreds of cities, notably 
in the pioneer instances of New 
York, Chicago, Philadelphia, San 
Francisco and other large munici- 
palities. 


EVERY FAMILY’S NEED 


Under the impact of this automo- 
tive expansion, family budgets are 


i t stir of adjustment. | 
and may take part in suburban poli- 


Big cars, medium cars and small 
cars, new and old—which shall the 
family buy? Statisticians say there 
is more spent for automobiles, in- 
cluding service, than for railroad 
transportation, for shelter, for heat, 
or for light, or for any other item 
in the American family budget with 
the exception of food. 

It’s not only the passenger auto- 
mobiles, the family cars, that are 
affecting the communities; the truck 


mobiles and the modern highways 
that have been built because of the 
automobiles have stepped into the 
picture to solve that problem. 

The city people are moving, more 
and more every year, out into the 
rural areas, buying farms or acre- 
age, building houses or rehabilitat- 
ing old ones, and maintaining their 
homes in the suburban or rural 
sections while working in the cities 
and towns. 


THE SUBURBAN TREND. 

It is all a matter of choice of en- 
vironment. The suburban and rural 
trend is the result of the urge of 
thousands of people to get away 
from the congestion, the grime, the 
higher tax and rental costs in the 
cities and to have better homes, 
with larger grounds, with better 
living conditions and more health- 
ful air in the outlying sections of 
great cities. The automobile gives 
them on the one hand ready ac- 
cess to the cities’ business and cul- 
tural activities, and on the other 
hand, enables them to have the 
lower land values, the cheaper 
homes, and the more desirable 
family and community life. 

The model suburb, residential or 
industrial, has its own scheme of 
existence, its own standards to live 
by; draws much of its sustenance 
from the noisy, crowded and oftimes 
smoky and grimy city but remains 
politically independent. The sub- 
urbanite may work in the city but 
has his own garden in the suburb 


tics. And the family goes into town 
to the theater and the club, with 
the advantages of both city and sub- 
urban life. 
Some years ago a questionnaire 
was sent to thousands of automo- 
bile owners all-over the country 


_ asking in specific detail whether in 


and bus are contributing their share | 


toward the new conditions in. com- 
munity life. 

“Motor transportation,” says the 
President’s Natural Resources Com- 
mittee in a recent report on “cities,” 
has diminished the importance of 


the small villages along the rail- | 


roads and has even decreased the 
importance of intermediate towns 
as trade centers by making larger 
cities with their superior advantages 
accessible to greater areas. 


CHALLENGE TO RAILWAYS 


their opinion the motor car had in- 
creased their efficiency. The an- 
swers, summed up, indicated a be- 
lief on the part of these owners that 
the possession of the cars had in- 
creased their working capacity by 
56.7 per cent. 

The census population of 4 cor- 
porate city frequently gives a very 
inadequate idea of the population 
massed in and around the city, con- 
stituting the “greater” city. In few 


eases of the large cities do the 
- boundaries of a city limit the popu- 


“Within the metropolitan areas it | 


has given impetus to-the develop- 
ment of imposing residential sub- 
urban cities. Interurban traffic on 
rails has practically disappeared, 
except for passenger commutation 
between the central city and its sub- 
urbs in the largest metropolitan 
districts. 


“It is particularly through the 
freight motor vehicle, the truck, that 
some of the most important influ- 
ences upon our transportation sys- 
tem, especially the railroads, have 
been exerted. As in the case of the 


truck and bus terminal facilities has 
arisen. Motor trucking terminals 
operated jointly are found in many 


Chicago, Lincoln, Sioux City, Indian- 
apolis and Seattle. 

“On the other hand many cities 
have a large number of truck ter- 
minals. Cincinnati, for example, 
has 35. While the railroads appear 
not to have been anxious to con- 
solidate their freight terminals, they 
have frequently pooled their pas- 
senger business into one large sta- 
tion. Likewise, joint bus terminals 
have been established in a number 
of cities. 


BOON TO RURAL REGIONS | 

“The use of the automobile, al- 
though it has become the modern 
individualized transportation device 
par excellence and is widely used 
for business, and among certain 
urban strata, for personal trans- 
portation, is no langer a distinc- 
tively urban feature. Since the au- 
tomobile is of maximum utility in 
Sparsely settled communities, since 
it is less accessible to the lower in- 
come groups in the city, and since 
its value in the large metropolitan 
centers is often counterbalanced by 
the availability of other rapid and 
cheap transport, and by the liabili- 
ties its ownership involves under 
congested urban conditions, it is 
understandable that per capita au- 
tomobile ownership in the United 
States should be slightly lower 
among the urban than the non- 
urban population. 

“While automobile ownership in- 
creases with the size of the city up 
to 250,000, it declines in the larger 
cities. In relation to their urban 
population, the New England and 
Middle Atlantic regions rank notably 
low in automobile ownership.” 


BACK TO THE COUNTRY 

There was a time before the au- 
tomobile era, in the horse ond buggy 
days, when the rural press deplored 


the trek from the country to the | 


cities, with consequent alarming in- 
crease in abandoned farms, all be- 
cause Of isolation of the farms. 


lation which that city really repre- 
sents or of which it is the center. 
“The suburbs,” the Census Bureau 


said once in a comment on the Fif- 


teenth (1930) census, “are from 
many standpoints.as much a part 


| Of the city as the area which is 


under the municipal government. 
The suburban residents share in the 
economic and social activities of the 
city; many of them have their 
business or employment in the city; 
and to a less extent persons resid- 
ing in the city are employed in the 
suburbs.” 

When the 1930 census was taken, 
nearly half the population of the 


_ United States lived within a radius 
_ Of from 20 to 50 miles miles of cities 
railroads, the question of motor | 


of over 100,000 population. These 
metropolitan areas have absorbed a 
steadily increasing proportion of the 


| total population growth. 
cities, among them Los Angeles, | 


The substantial development of 
the automobile has been since 1900. 
Likewise from 1900 the rate of pop- 
ulation increase in these satellite 
areas surrounding large cities has 
been greater than the population 
increase within the city limits of 
the cities themselves. 


EFFECT ON CITY GROWTH 

In 96 metropolitan districts in the 
United States, comprising almost 
half of the nation’s population, 
while the control cities increased 22 
per cent between 1920 and 1930, 
their outlying regions within their 
metropolitan districts increased in 
population about twice that rate, or 
nearly six times as much as the 
non-metropolitan part of the entire 
United States. 

The National Resources Commit- 
tee, in its report, made this com- 
ment: 

“The central cities contain a de- 
ciding proportion of the metropoli- 


tan districts, indicating that metro- © 


politan growth is, in even larger de- 
gree than formerly, a suburban 
trend. This is merely a redistribu- 
tion of the urban population within 
metropolitan regions, or a diversion 
from the central city into the ad- 
jacent suburban periphery. It is not 
a general devolution of cities or a 
flight from the city. 

“What is actually happening is 
that the urbanite (the city dweller) 
is steadily being transformed into 
the suburbanite. While the move- 
ment for the last 100 years toward 
celtralization of population appar- 
ently continues, actually satellite 
cities and satellite rural areas are 
increasing so rapidly as to evidence 
a powerful dispersive force within 
urban regions.” 

The automobilists are the heads 
of families who constitute this vast 
and ‘ncreasing army of suburban- 
ites. The trend out of the cities ap- 


to people of all financial 


classifications, rich, poor and those 
of moderate income, 


| i THE showrooms of General Motors dealers every- 
where the new 1938 automobiles of the General 
Motors family are now on display. 


When you view these cars we believe you will find many 
fresh instances of the sound and steady progress which 
General Motors, since its inception, has sought to 
bring to automobile design. 


You will note that new standards of performance have 
been set, and that new qualities have been added to the 
ride. 


You will observe that improved appearance is uni- 
formly characteristic of all our cars. Factors of safety, 
comfort and ease of operation have been enhanced 
through continuance and development of such features 
as Knee-Action, No Draft Ventilation and the Unisteel 
Turret Top Body by Fisher. 


Each car in its field, we sincerely believe, represents 
a new high in utility and value. 


4 erry in Alabama, a cotton planter will go to bed 
quite unaware that he has helped to build an automobile. 


A silver miner in Colorado, a cattle rancher in Wyo- 
ming, a sugar cane planter in Florida, a machine tool 
maker in Connecticut, will go about their daily lives 
feeling no part, perhaps, in the enterprise which is 
General Motors. 


But the truth is, in every state in the Union, such men 
by the hundreds of thousands contribute to and re- 
enforce the basis of General Motors merit. 


For our products begin in the mines, mills, fields and 
factories of all America—in the raw materials there 
produced. 


Before a single wheel turns in any GM plant, our pur- 
chases have already begun the process of moving money 
to Main Street—to the pockets of farmers, the tills of 
factories, to bank accounts from which many a pay roll 
is met. 


Bu this is not the only way in which the products of 
General Motors are native to Main Street. 


In recent years we have pursued a definite policy of 
decentralization—in order to create more jobs for more 
people in more places. 


We have found that living costs go down and living 


standards up as industry is wider spread—that some- | 


times the opposite happens when industry is too closely 
massed, 


We have learned that the problems of unemployment, 
seasonal or otherwise, are less acute when plants are 
broadly distributed—that both value and service to our 
buyers are enhanced, that our employes enjoy greater 
real wages and better, easier lives. 


So we have sought to extend the benefit of General 
Motors investments, General Motors pay rolls and 


MAIN 


General Motors employment into many communities 
and many sections. 


‘Tote no less than thirty-eight cities are home towns 
to active producing units of General Motors. 


In fourteen states, spreading from New England to the 
South and through the great Middle West to the 
Pacific Coast, General Motors is a vital local industry, 


giving employment to local people and better trade to 
local business. | 


How broad this distribution of industry is—how truly 


HOME FOLKS TO ALL THESE TOWNS 


To picture how truly the home address of General 
Motors products has become ‘‘Main Street, U.S.A.,”’ 
you have only to consider this list of the cities and 
towns in which General Motors plants are located: 


ANDERSON, INp, Fuint, MICH. 
ATLANTA, Ga. GRAND Rapips, 
BaLtimore, Mp. Harrison, N. J. 

Bay City, Micu. INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
BLoomriELp, N. J. Tonia, Micu. 
Bristot, Conn. JANESVILLE, Wisc. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


MERIDEN, Conn. 
Muna, Ino. 
OAKLAND, 
PonmTiac, 
Rocuester, N. Y. 
Sacinaw, Micu. 


Burrao, N. Y. St. Louis, Mo. 
Cuicaco, It. SEATTLE, WasH. 
(LaGrange) LINDEN, N. J. Syracuse, N. Y. 
Cincinnati, O. Lockport, N. Y. TARRYTOWN, N. Y. 
CLEVELAND, O. Los ANGELES, CaLn Tovepo, O. 


Dayton, O. (Southgate) 


TRENTON, N. J. 
Detroit, Micu. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. Warren, O, 


it cross-sections the entire country—is shown in the 


above listing of cities in which General Motors plants 
are located. 


1. is quite natural that when you view the new General 
Motors cars your first interest should be what they have 
to offer of immediate benefit to you and your family. 


But we believe you will find these new models of even 
greater interest if you likewise look at them in the light 
of what they mean in a larger sense. 


By providing work for your neighbors, a market for 
many local industries, increased opportunities for the 


country at large, they have served your broader welfare 
even before they begin to serve you. 


It is the policy of General Motors to continue this 
extension of service to the nation, even as we continue 
to extend the service of each car to its purchaser. 


Chairman 


GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 
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Three Leaders of the Automobile Manufacturers’ Association 


Alvan Macauley 
Even in His Hobbies Emphasizes 
The Value of ‘‘Precision”’ 


HE spirit which led West Virginia 

to separate from Virginia for in- 
dependent statehood is reflected in 
the career which led Alvan Macauley 
to the presidency of the Automobile 
Manufacturers’ Association. 

The son of James A. Macauley, a 
leader in that movement and third 
treasurer of the new State, brought 
into the automotive industry in 1910 
a venturesomeness and persistence 
which has accounted in large part 
for the strides made. 

After studies in 
engineering and 
law, the young 
Macauley settled 
down to. the 
practice of pat- 
ent law in Wash- 
ington at 23. En- 
ergy and imag- 
ination would not 
let him stay “set- 
tled”’, however. 

Alvan Macauley Not content with 
only his legal work for the National 
Cash Register Company, he soon was 
inventing improvements of his own 
for the machines. 

The story has been one of steady 
progress since. He mastered manu- 
facturing technique first. For diver- 
sion on the side he collected guns 
and played golf. 

When the call came to his desk as 
general manager of Packard, he did 
not hesitate long. He added the spark 
Packard had wanted. Men in the 
Shops and drafting rooms became 
accustomed to visits and suggestions 
from “The Boss”. Within six years 
he was president. 


Alfred P. Sloan, Jr. 


+ 
As proud as he is of his guns and 


wood-carvings, another hobby Mr. 
Macauley takes even more pride in 
is the development under his direc- 
tion of the famous “Liberty” motor 
in war days. Packard built the first 
“Liberty” and more of them than 


any other firm up until the signing 
of the Armistice. 

Since depression, Mr. Macauley 
has found abundant use for the ex- 
perience accumulated in his 65 
years. He lets the figures as to how 
Packard has fared speak for them- 
selves, preferring himself outside of 
office hours to talk golfing or hunt- 
ing. 


Alfred P. Sloan, 


A Chief of a Great Industry 
Believes ‘Initiative’ Paramount 


/HEN automotive shows began 
early in the century, people 
thinking of going into the industry 
were wont to inspect a small exhibit 
in the balcony of the old Madison 
Square Garden. Manufacturers, 
whose names since have become 
famed in industry, talked there with 
a slim youngster nzv.ied Alfred P. 
Sloan, Jr. 
“Good luck put 
me in this job,” 
he has said of his 
rise to the presi- 
dency now of 
General Motors. 
“A friend of my 
father was inter- 
ested in a 
invention, a rol- 
ler bearing. I 
took hold of it. 
Then along came the motor cars. 
So you see it was nothing but luck 
that put me in the way of success.” 


new | 


But there was more to it than 
that. Greeting him this week as 
a vice president of the Automobile 
Manufacturers Association some old 
friends doubtless will recall how 
alert and informed the young Sloan 
was when it came to “selling” the 
pioneers on roller bearings for the 
new vehicle. 

Training at the Massachusetts In- 
Stitute of Technology, where he 
graduated in 1895, had prepared him. 
After working a while for his father 
as a draftsman, he took charge of 
the company and guided it to 
growth with the automobile indus- 
try. Manufacturing and financial 
experience and a growing knowledge 
of how to handle people rounded 
out his education. 

With the organization: of United 
Motors in 1916, Mr. Sloan became its 
head. General Motors subsequently 
took over this organization; and to 
him went the task of building up the 
manufacturing and sales organiza- 
tion. Elevation to the presidency in 
1923 signalized his success. 

At 62, Mr. Sloan looks back and 
says material success does not de- 
pend so much on brains as on “psy- 
chology and personality”. Of the 
greatest importance, in his opinion, 
is “the ability to get people to work 
together, to encourage individual 
initiative.” 

“His work is his hobby, one might 
almost say his religion,” in the words 
of a friend. “Although he is member 
of clubs and societies of all kinds, 
he rarely finds time to avail himself 
of their privileges. Money ceased to 
interest him years ago. He continues 
at his job because he feels a tre- 
mendous sense of responsibility to 
the 200,000 employes of General 
Motors, to the 285,000 stockholders, 
to the 26,000 dealers and to the gen- 
eral public.” 


States News 
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Charles W. Nash 


Veteran of Automotive World 
Who Started From Scratch 


HE array of streamlined passen- 
ger cars at the automobile show 
in New York this week doubtless will 
cause many in the industry to look 
back to the years when the “gaso- 
line buggies” looked like horseless 
carriages. One man who has reason 
to remember the old days intimately 
is Charles W. Nash. 

A chance 
move from 
farm to city 
brought him 
to work for a 
“road cart 
company” in 
Michigan as a 
young man. 
He had been 
on his own 

since he was 
12. Qualities of 

Charles W. Nash foresight, 
thrift and judgment set him apart 
from his fellows. 

Promotion after promotion led 
him gradually into the automobile 
business. He advanced there until 
he became an independent manu- 
facturer and now is a vice president 
of the Automobile Manufacturers’ 
Association in cnarge of the passen- 
ger car division. 

What he did as a boy illustrates 
the capacities which have estab- 
lished him.as a leader in the auto- 
motive field. His parents turned 
him over to a farmer; but he ran 
away to do chores on other farms 
for pay so he could buy books and 
go to school. 

“This is how I obtained what lit- 
tle education I have,” he has said. 

More valuable education cam¢ 
from carpentry work, saving $36 and 
buying a few sheep. He let a farmer 
keep the sheep with the understand- 
ing that the farmer could have their 
wool for three years, and at the end 
of the time would return to him 
double the number of sheep. 

“That was my start,” Mr. Nash 
has recalled. “Ever since then l 
have either owned sheep or had 


i 


money with which to buy sheep.” 

His success in the carriage busi- 
ness causeaq Managers of General 
Motors to tender the presidency of 
Buick to Mr. Nash in 1910. 


Six years later he struck out fo: 
himself. The old thriftiness helped 
Nash Motors to weather the depres- 
sion. Now it has become the Nash- 
Kelvinator Corporation. 


With Mr. 


— 


Nash approaching his 74th birthday, 
actual leadership has passed into 
younger hands. But he retains his 
active interest as chairman of the 
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If you want to know just how 
good vegetables taste when 
simmered in their own juices 
—try Heinz new Vegetarian 
Vegetable Soup. Here’s a mar- 
velous blend of garden flavors. 
Tender carrots, snowy white 
parsnips, crisp celery, Heinz 
“Aristocrat” tomatoes, and 
other blue-ribbon winners are 
brewed in small batches to give 
this broth its home-style taste. 


No meat stock is added. You 
get just the wholesome good- 
ness of fine vegetables. 


Try this delicious all-vegetable 
soup and you will pronounce 
it one of your favorites! 
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A CURB TO BOOMS AND DEPRESSIONS; 
THE PRESIDENT'S “COORDINATION GOAL 


EDICATING the new home 

of the Federal Reserve 
Board on Oct. 20, President 
Roosevelt spoke of this agen- 
cy’s important credit func- 
tions but warned that ‘““mone- 
tary powers possess no pecu- 
liar magic.” 

Only by coordination of all 
instruments of Government 
“to promote the most pro- 
ductive utilization of our hu- 
man and material resources,” 
he said, can a prosperity free 
from extremes of booms and 
depressions be achieved. The 
address follows in full text: 


Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentle- 
men: You have come here this 
afternoon for something more than 
a mere formality. This structure is 
worthy to rank among the foremost 
of the Capital’s architectural 
achievements, and you and I have 
gathered here to pay tribute to the 
beauty and dignity of line and form 


wrought by those who conceived and | 


executed this building. 


But we are conscious of a larger 
meaning in this brief ceremony—of 
the role that the Federal Reserve 
plays in the broad purpose which 
this Government must serve. 
purpose is to gain for all of our peo- 
ple the greatest attainable measure 
of economic well-being, the largest 
degree of economic security and sta- 
bility. 

To advance the country towards 
this goal is the real mission of the 
Federal Reserve System. It cannot 
be attained by that System alone, 
but neither can it be reached with- 
out the proper functioning of our 
monetary and credit machinery. 
That machinery must be steadily 
perfected and coordinated with all 
other instruments of Government 
to promote the most productive 
utilization of our human and’ ma- 
terial resources. Only in that way 
can we hope to achieve and main- 
tain an enduring prosperity, free 
from the disastrous extremes of 
booms and depressions. Only in that 
way can our economic system and 
our democratic institutions endure. 


TRIBUTE TO MR. WILSON 

Nearly a quarter of a century has 
passed since the Federal Reserve 
System was established. Its creation, 
out of the nation’s banking experi- 
ence from the beginning of the Re- 
public, was due to the statesman- 
ship of President Wilson, and to the 
courageous leadership of the Con- 
gress for which the Senior Senator 


That | 


from Virginia, Carter Glass, will al- # to aid the Government in combat- 


Ways deserve the nation’s grati- 


tude. 

It is fitting that President Wil- 
son’s portrait in bronze should 
have the place of honor in the main 
entrance to this building. And it is 
appropriate that the words in- 
scribed under it should be taken 


from his first inaugural address. 
Let me quote them: 
“We shall deal with our eco- 


nomic system as it is and as it 
may be modified, not as it might 
be if we had a clean sheet of 
paper to write upon; and step by 
step we shall make it what it 
should be.” 

Those penetrating words admira- 
ably apply to our banking system, 
which must be constantly alert to 
changing conditions in order that 
it may be prepared to adapt itself 
to the growing and changing needs 
of our people in their daily life and 
work. 


SYSTEM’S ROLE IN WAR 

The Federal Reserve System, as it 
was originally established, was 
adapted to the pre-war world and 


brought about a great improvement 
in the money system. Steps were 
taken in 1917 to adapt it to the 
urgent necessities of a war-ridden 
world. In mobilizing the country’s 
gold reserves and in facilitating the 
Government’s vas* financing opera- 
tions, the Reserve System performed 
a vital role in the winning of the 
war. 

It is clear now, in retrospect, that 
if further changes to meet post-war 
conditions had been made in our 
banking system in the 
would have been in a far better po- 
sition to moderate the forces that 
brought about the great depression. 
But from the end of the war until 
we were in the midst of economic 
collapse a decade later, no changes 
were made in the banking structure 
to make it function more effectively 
in the public interest. 


Since that time the nation has 
done much to improve its banking 
system. It must continue step by 
step to make the banking system 
what it should be. We must not 
complacently suppose that we have 
achieved perfection. -_We have pro- 
vided for the insurance of deposits 
for the benefit of the great mass of 
small depositors. By the Banking 
and Security Exchange Acts of 1933, 
1934 and 1935, the Federal Reserve 
System was given increased power 
to improve banking conditions and 


done to aid in 


1920s, it .| 


ing practices which were evil in their 
results. Those powers have been 
concentrated to a greater degree 
than before in a single public body, 
so that they can be used promptly 
and effectively in accordance with 
the changing needs of the country. 
1937 is not 1913 nor do we want to 
turn the hands of the clock back. 


CAPABLE OF ADAPTATION 

The Federal Reserve’ system, 
tested by nearly a quarter of a cen- 
tury of operation, is a public insti- 
tution capable of adaptation to fu- 
ture, as it has been to past needs 
and conditions. It is a piece of ma- 
chinery vital to the nation’s steady 
progress towards the goal of a 
sounder banking system capable of 
contributing its full share to lasting 
economic progress and well-being. 

The Board of Governors, whose 
building we are dedicating today, 
was reconstituted by the Banking 
Act of 1935. To this public body 
Congress has entrusted broad powers 
which enable it to affect the volume 
and the cost of money, thus exert- 
ing a powerful influence upon the 
expansion and contraction in the 
flow of money through the channels 
of agriculture, trade and industry. 
In this way much can be done to- 
wards the maintenance of more 
Stable employment. Much can be 
achieving greater 
Stability of the true value of the 
aollar. | 


COORDINATION OF POWERS 

By their nature these important 
powers are of public concern and 
the responsibiilty for their exercise 
is properly vested in a public body 
Much as they may contribute to the 
country’s progress, monetary powers 
possess no peculiar magic. They are 
not omnipotent. To be effective in 
performing their function, they 
must be closely coordinated with the 
other major powers and policies of 
government which influence the 
country’s economic life. 

The Federal Reserve System. as it 
exists today is better adapted than 
ever before to play its part in com- 
mon with the other instrumentali- 
ties of government in the attainment 
of that increasing well-being for all 
our people, which is the fundamen- 
tal objective of all. government. 

I dedicate this building to prog- 
ress toward the ideal of an America 
in which every worker will be able 
to provide his family at all times 
with an ever-rising standard of com- 
fort. 
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UP! 


Hupp is stepping up! Stepping up production on 
the beautiful, new, 1938 Hupmobile Sixes and Eights 
... Stepping up distribution more rapidly than ever 
before in Hupp’s thirty-year history . . . Stepping up 
retail sales—even before the Shows—in a way that is 
warming the hearts of distributors and dealers. 


Everywhere the 1938 Hupmobile has been displayed 
it has received an enthusiastic welcome from the 
buying public. A backlog of orders from Hupp 
owners—the most loyal in the automobile industry 
because they know from experience Hupp’s sound 
value and lasting reliability—has given momentum 
to retail sales from the very first. This buying has 
been augmented by marked interest and willingness 
to buy on the part of owners of other makes of cars 


Hupmobile—a name that has stood for engineering 
leadership, quality manufacture, first-class automo- 
tive transportation, since 1908—today still stands for 
all those things, p/us a new and modern beauty, a 
new safety, a new and thrilling performance, a new 


who are impressed by the distinctive appearance and 
obvious quality of the new Hupmobiles. 


and luxurious roominess and comfort! Yes, Hupp is stepping up—and stepping out into a 


. or new year which promises exceptional s; 
No wonder Hupp has quadrupled its distributor ) | ises exceptional sales volume 


7 tor upmMmo si] at s deale —— 
and dealer outlets since June 15th! No wonder Hupmobile and its dealers, exceptional value and 


every Hupp distributor point ‘is closed with a 


HUPP MOTOR CAR CORPORATION, Detroit, Mich. 


MUPMOBILE «:.an0<: 


“Hupp Has Always Built A Good Car” 


‘type of merchant of Hupp’s own choosing! 


WINTER PROOF 


Radiator drained, flushed 
and protected with anti- 
freeze. 


Crankcase drained, flushed 
and refilled with winter- 
grade Cities Service or 
Koolmotor Oil. 


Cities Service Winter Conditioning 


YOUR 
CAR 


Your tank filled with New 


Bronze Koolmotor—the gaso- 
lene that experts call ‘“‘motor- 
matched.” It makes winter 
driving a winter sport. 


Battery checked and refilled 
with fresh distilled water. 


Get this real money saving 
protection now-—at small cost 


The whole family wants to 
know: Is the car OK for 
winter ? Beonthesafe side. 


Haveit made winter proof 


today. Let us give your car 
Cities Service Winter Con- 
ditioning— put it in per- 
fect shape for winter driv- 
ing — protect you against 
dangerous breakdowns and 


DO IT TODAY 


Transmission and differ- 
ential drained and refilled 
with Cities Service or 
Koolmotor Extreme 
Pressure Lubricant—the 
special winter grade. 


Complete chassis lu- 
brication with Trojan 
Lubricants—three 
times more lasting 
than ordinary greases. 


Tires inflated to 
exact pressure 
for smooth win- 
ter riding. 


unnecessary costly repairs. 

Drive in now! It*takes 
only about an hour—and 
an hour of prevention may 
save you a pocketful of 
money. Our expert service 
covers every vital point. 
Here are services your car 
needs now—done quickly, 
efficiently and at low cost. 


EXCLUSIVE WITH 
CITIES SERVICE 
THE POWER PROVER 


A scientific method for testing 
any motor . 
how much power and gaso- 
lene are being wasted... shows 
how to step up performance 
at less cost. 


THE RIDE PROVER 


Sturdiest grease gun ever 
built... forces grease to parts 
never touched by ordinary 
methods... insures safer, 
smoother riding. 

Radio Concert every Friday at 


8 P. M.(E. S.T.), WEAF and 43 
associated NBC stations 


. . tells instantly 


KEEP A “WEATHER EYE” ON YOUR CAR. GET IT READY FOR WINTER TODAY! 


OLD 


~ 


F OR more than a century and a quarter, Old Overholt 
has been famous as a quality whiskey, distinguished by 


a rich, robust taste as different as day and night. 


And it’s an economical whiskey, too, for you can use less 
of this Pennsylvania straight rye in a mixed drink with- 


out thinning its deliciously sturdy and mellow flavor. 


she ’ — Judges of truly fine whiskey are so partial to Old Over- 
mm a ae holt that today it leads any other American bottled in 


bond whiskey in popularity. 


Copyright 1937, National Distillers Products Corporati 


STRAIGHT RYE WHISKEY 
BOTTLED IN BOND Under U. $. Government Supervision FULL 100 PROOF 


The United States 
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The Coming Off Year Elections 


And What They May Portend 


2) 


General voting in five States. 
Two governors only to be 
chosen. New York City’s 
new ballot plan. 


N ELECTION day this year, Nov. 

2, only five States will call cit- 
izens to the polls to vote on ques- 
tions of state-wide application. 

But municipal elections in more 
than 200 cities will afford political 
statisticians material on which to 
base forecasts—pro and con. 

The five States with state-wide 
elections are Kentucky, New Jer- 
sey, New York, Virginia and Penn- 
sylvania, New Jersey and Virginia 
will elect governors and, with Ken- 
tucky and New York, will elect some 
state legislators. also. 

The Arkansas election to choose 
a United States Senator has already 
been held, (Oct. 18), and the result 
is being studied for indications of 
a national trend. Some political 
commentators say the defeat of 
Gov. Bailey by Representative John 
E. Miller indicates at least a minor 
decline in New Deal popularity, but 
others contend that a clear-cut issue 
was not presented, that state ele- 
ments entered into the contest. This 
was a contest between two demo- 
crats; the Republicans did not enter 
a candidate. However it was the 
first time in Arkansas history that a 
regular Democratic nominee for a 


* NEW PLAN IN VOTING 


equitable presentation. 


state or national office had met de- | 


feat. Mr. Miller ran as an independ- 
ent candidate, although a life- 
long Democrat. (More detailed dis- 
cussion below). 


NEW YORK 

In New York voters will select 168 
delegates to a convention scheduled 
for April, 1938—first in 22 years—to 
draw up a new State constitution. 


New York, Pittsburgh, Cleveland 
and Detroit are four of the larger 
cities holding mayoralty elections 
this year. In all four normal mu- 
nicipal party lines have been broken 
by new issues—labor questions, the 
New Deal, and the future of Static 
control. 

But of all, New York’s election will 
be the most notable because there 
for the time “proportional represen- 
tation,” (commonly referred to as 
“P. R.”) will be tested on a large 
scale. The result will be helpful 
to political theorists in that it will 
show whether “P. R.” actually makes 
possible an equitable representation 
of minority opinion in public af- 
fairs. 

The system will be used in the 
selection of a city council, which wii 
replace the old board of aldermen. 
It will not be used in the balloting 
for mayor, comptroller and other 
officials. These will be selected by 
votes cast on voting machines. 


Under the new New York City 
charter the board of aldermen has 
been abolished and in its stead 
will be a city council. Under the old 
plan the preponderant Democratic 
party never had difficulty in win- 
ning most. of the aldermanic seats. 
Republicans, outnumbered in a ra- 
tio of two to one, seldom elected 
more than three or four aldermen 
out of a total of 50 or 60. 

Under the new plan of voting, it is 
claimed, the minority will have an 
The num- 
ber of councilmen that the five bor- 
oughs of the Greater City will elect 


| will depend entirely upon the size of 
the total vote, one candidate being 
| selected for each 75,000 votes cast. 


INVOLVED SYSTEM 


into which, it is. reported, may be | 


written a reorganization of the 
State’s fiscal policy; revision of the 
powers of the legislature; creation 
of a State department of justice: 
and revision of home-rule provi- 
sions. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Pennsylvanians, pending court ac- 
tion on a restraining injunction, will 
vote on five constitutional amend- 
ments that have already been ap- 
proved by two successive legisla- 
tures. The proposals are: (1) for 
removal of the “timelock” prohibit- 
ing submission of proposed consti-- 
tutional amendments to the electo- 
rate more often than once in five 
years; (2) to authorize the legisla- 
ture to write a graduated income 
tax law, and a homestead exemp- 
tion law; (3) for permission to put 
the city and county governments of 
Philadelphia under a single admin- 
istration; (4) for a $42,000,000 bond 
issue for State institutions; (5) for 
an amendment to remove doubt of 
the legality of mothers’ assistance 
and old-age pension appropriations. 


When the New York City voter 
receives his ballot on Nov. 2 he will 
have a more difficult task than ever 
before. In Brooklyn, for example, 
105 names of candidates for the 
council will be arranged alphabet- 


| ically (with party affiliation shown) 


and the voter must register his 
choice in numerical order—first 
choice, second choice, etc.—up to the 
largest number of councilmen that 
may be chosen, or for that matter he 
may place a number opposite the 
name of every one of the candidates. 


When the voting closes the paper 
ballots will be removed to a central 
counting station in each borough— 
national guard armories have been 
chosen. There the “first choices” 
are counted first and whenever a 
given candidate receives 75,000 votes 
he is declared elected. In all suc- 
ceeding ballots on which he is listed 
“first choice” his name is disre- 
garded and the “second choice” is 
given one full vote. 


MANNER OF TALLYING 

The method is described by the 
elections commission in instructions 
to tally clerks thus: 

“For example, if in the first 150- 
000 ballots (sufficient to elect two 
councilmen) Candidate A received 
90,000 “first choices”; Candidate B, 


—Harris & Ewing 
ARKANSAS’ CHOICE 

Voters of Arkansas in a special elec- 
tion to mame a successor to the late 
United States Senator Joseph T. Rob- 
inson favored Representative John E. 
Miller (above), Democrat, who ran 
as an independent candidate against 
Governor Carl E. Bailey, choice of 
the Democratic State Committee. 
Senator-elect Miller has been a mem- 
ber of the House for seven years. 


| + the second Congress district of Ar- 
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now in effect. 


copy, call or write— 


E.N. 


Southern Pacific is the sunniest line to 


California 


and to Southern Arizona 


DOWN ACROSS Southern Arizona, where only Southern Pacific runs 
mainline trains, winter suns are bright and warming, winter nights are 
clear and starry. It's the SUNNIEST winter way to California... to the 
rollicking guest ranches and resorts of Southern Arizona . 
gleaming desert resorts at Palm Springs .. . to gay Los Angeles and to 
the giant bridges of San Francisco. Follow summer through this sunny 
empire on swift Southern Pacific trains: via New Orleans and the 
romantic Old South on the famous Sunset Limited or Argonaut; from 
Chicago through the Midwest on the great Golden State Limited, the 
economical Californian, or the Apache. Ask about very low winter fares 


.. to the 


FREE FOLDER! “How to See the Whole Pacific Coast.” For your free 


Southern Pacific 


FOUR SCENIC ROUTES TO CALIFORNIA 
Go on one, return on another. See twice as much 
Hurd, Jr.,General Agent. 1201 Shoreham Bldg., Washington, D.C. 
L. Pickering, General Agent. 531 Fifth Avenue, New York 
H. Desherow, General Agent. 77 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
Also General Agents in other principal cities 
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30,000 “first choices”; Candidate C, 
15,000 “first choices,” and. Candidate 
D, 15,000. 

“Candidate A is elected on the 
first 75,000 “first choice” ballots, 
and the remaining 15,000 ballots, 
on which he was first choice, go 
automatically to the candidate des- 
ignated as “second choice.” Sup- 
pose that Candidate D was “second 
choice” on ALL these ballots. At the 
150,000 mark he would have 30,000 
“first choices” and be on an equal 
footing with Candidate B who has 
30,000 ‘first choices.” 

“First choice” counting proceeds 
in this manner until all the borough 
ballots are tallied. Then the ballots 
are recounted, “second choices” be- 
coming “first choices,” “third 
choices” becoming “second choices,” 
etc. 


VOTING IN “OFF YEARS” 

Election “off years” find fewer peo- 
ple voting than in presidential 
years. Texas in a special election 
called late this summer drew out 
only 125,000 of the 900,000 eligible 
voters on six proposed constitutional 
amendments. 


In Arkansas, despite the bitter 
campaign waged by both contest- 
ants, a small vote was registered. 
Only 181,000 holders of poll tax re- 
ceipts were eligible to vote com- 
pared with 300,000 in the presiden- 
tial election last year. 

An analysis made of 39 cities hold- 
ing municipal elections on the same 
day as the presidential election in 
November, 1936, showed 78 per cent 
of the registered voters balloting as 
compared with 67 per cent in cities 
which held elections at other times. 

& @ 


NEW ARKANSAS SENATOR 
OHN E. MILLER of Searcy, Ark., 
Democratic Representative from 


kansas, was named by the voters of 
his State, Oct. 18, to fill the unex- 
pired term of the late Joseph T. 
Robinson in the Senate. 

Defeated, approximately two to 
one, was Gov. Carl E. Bailey, who 
accused his opponent of disloyalty 
to the National Administration and 
who told the promised voters that 
he had and would support Presi- 
dent Roosevelt “100 per cent”. 


Mr. Miller pointed out that he had 
supported a majority of the Presi- 
dent’s New Deal laws in Congress 
but had always voted “his con- 
science”, and refused to give a 
blanket endorsement to future ad- 
ministration bills. When assured of 
his victory, he said he would resign 
from the House in time to take the 
Senate oath, Nov. 15, when the spe- 
cial session convenes. He will hold 
office as Senator until 1943 when the 
late Senator Robinson’s term would 
have expired. 

Gov. Bailey had the backing of 
the State Democratic organization, 
his own State administration and, 
he claimed, that of the National Ad- 
ministration. Mr. Miller, who ran 
independently although a life-long 
Democrat, was backed by a number 
of county organizations and by his 
new colleague, Senator Hattie Cara- 
way, and other prominent State 
Democrats. 

x * 


CITIES CHART A COURSE 
ELEGATES representing 7,000 cit- 
ies in 40 States attended the re- 
cent conference in Chicago of the 
American Municipal Association. 


The sessions marked the peak of 
the growing movement for inter- 
city cooperation, a movement fos- 
tered in the individual States by 
State leagues of municipalities and 
nationally by the federation of 
those leagues, the American Mu- 
nicipal Association. 


Among the outstanding problems 
for which the conference sought 
solution, a problem that nearly 
every American city now is facing— 
was the question of city finance, par- 
ticularly the relief crisis in its Jocal 
and Federal aspects, Also consid- 
ered were the questions of pensions 
for public employes and inclusion 
under Social Security laws, the 
development of airports by cities 
and the regulation of auto trailers. 


A NEW GIANT IS RISING BEFORE YOUR EYES... 


nis namets STAINLESS STEEL 


Automobiles ... radio... aviation . . . each 
of these giants of modern American industry 
rose to its present-day importance in a short 
span of years. 

Today a new Titan is striding across the 
horizon. Only fifteen years ago, there were no 
Stainless Steel sheets on the American indus- 
trial market. Yet in 1936, annual production 
had mounted to many thousands of tons. 

Stainless Steel has found its way into 
nearly every industry and into millions 
of homes. With four times the yield 


SHEFFIELD STEEL 


THE AMERICAN ROLLING MILL CO 


CORPORATION, 


strength of ordinary steel, high-tensile Stain- 
less has brought profits to railroads through 
lightweight trains. Because Stainless has con- 
quered rust, architects use it to embellish 
buildings. Housewives find that it cleans easily, 
requires no polishing, lasts a lifetime. 

Today’s demand for Stainless Steel is greater 
than ever before. Yet it represents only a frac- 
tion of the potential uses of this product. 
ARMCO research and production methods 
are ready to meet the needs of this 
rapidly expanding market. 


MIDDLETOWN, OHIO 
Ashland, Ky. ° Butler, Pa. 
Hamilton, Ohio © Zanesville, Ohio 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


REMEDY 


STARTS WORKING IN 
SECONDS 


THE REASON BAYER 
ASPIRIN WORKS SO FAST 


Drop a Bayer Aspirin tab- 
let into a tumbler of water. 
By the time it hits the 
bottom of the glass it is 
disintegrating. 
his speed of disinte- 
gration enables genuine 
BAYER Aspirin tablets to 
start ‘‘taking hold” of 
headache and_ similar 
pain a few minutes after 
taking. 


All people who suffer occasionally 
from headaches ought to know 
this way to quick relief. 

At the first sign of such pain, 
take two Bayer Aspirin tablets 
with a half glass of water. Some- 
times if the pain is unusually 
severe, one more tablet is neces- 
sary later, according to directions. 

If headaches keep coming back 
we advise you to see your own 
physician. He will look for the 
cause in order to correct it. 


N INDEPENDENT investigation was re- 
cently conducted among 1,000 heating 
contractors selected at random. The ques- 
tion asked was, “Who makes the best heating 
and air conditioning equipment?” 

American Radiator was named first by 
more than two and a half times as many 
heating contractors as the second leading 
company! 

The significance of this is that the in- 
formed trade recognizes that the American 
Radiator Company knows more about the 
heating and air conditioning business than 
any other company in the field. 

And why shouldn’t this be true! For 45 
years —since almost the beginning of central 
heating systems in this country —the 
American Radiator Company has led the 
parade of heating and ventilating progress. 

Today, looking at America’s massed sky- 
scrapers, it is hard to realize that modern 
heating, which made these giants possible, 
has been developed within a short lifetime! 

In this period the American Radiator Com- 


You learn a lot 
in 45 years 


wy 


cottage. 


pany has not only fathered the research, dis- 
tribution and manufacturing methods which 
have brought winter comfort to 80 floors and 
more of skyscraper, but the believe-it-or-not 
fact is that it has devoted even greater study 
and research to making possible fine low-cost 
heating and air conditioning for the modest 


Skyscrapers may offer the spectacular mar- 


familiar name: 


ket — but 30 million homes offer the most 
important market! 

So you will find thousands of homes valued 
under five thousand dollars which enjoy es- 
sentially the same heating comfort that sci- 
ence has perfected for the most costly palace! 

In 45 years you learn a lot about how to 
avoid the fads and instead to follow the sound 
trends in the industry. You learn to build 
new products that will not only stand up in 
laboratory tests and field tests, but will also 
stand up in the test of time! 

That is why the best heating and air con- 


ditioning equipment will continue to bear the 


AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 


pivision of AMERICAN RADIATOR & STANDARD SANITARY CORPORATION 


40 West 40th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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THE AUTO—FROM MAKER TO BUYER 
CREATES VAST RETAIL NETWORK 


N AMERICA’S far-flung Main + tions. Under the spreading chestnut 


Street, motordom has edged up | tree where 
to a place of importance next to the | 


top among all retail establishments 
of the nation. 

In the average business district of 
American cities and towns one re- 
tail establishment in every four to- 
day is selling automobiles or supply- 
ing the needs of motorists. Roughly 
speaking, every fourth retail estab- 


‘lishment is either a garage, a service | 


station, an auto sales display room 
or an accessory shop. 

Whether the town be large or 
small, that ratio holds approxi- 
mately true. 
neon-lighted signs, marking the lo- 
cations of garages and service sta- 
tions and blazoning forth the names 
and merits of various brands of cars, 
outshine the outdoor display adver- 
tising of almost every other kind of 
commodity and furnish reminders of 
how extensively this relatively new 


In cities, motordom’s | 


industry has wheeled its way into | 


the center of the American business | 


picture. 


VILLAGES SHARE IN TRADE 


And in rural areas, no country 


hamlet nowadays is too small to | 


have at least one or two filling sta- 


formerly the _ village 
blacksmith stood, he now ministers 
to horseless carriages instead of 
horses, wields an air-hose and a 
wrench instead of a sledge, and has 
a nice line of sales patter. For he 
now has converted his smithy into 
a garage, has got an auto sales 
agency and runs a filling station 
business. 

And the chances are that with his 
sales corps and his repair men, he’s 
giving employment to four or five 
times as many people as when he 
had only a single helper to pull on 
the bellows while he nailed 


+ Only one general class of goods 


iron 


footgear on to the hoofs of the Dob- | 


bins and Bucephaluses that fur- 
nished the motive power for high- 
way traffic back in the horse-and- 
buggy days. 


314,271 AUTO SHOPS 


In the United States today, Com- 
merce Department figures show, 
there are about 1.280,000 
establisnments. Of this number, 
314.270. or 24 per cent, are retail 
outlets for the automobile business, 
either auto sales rooms, garages and 
repair shops, accessory stores or 
service stations. 


| 


yp JOY OF DISCOVERY brightens the eyes of the 
traveler who partakes of his first dinner on one 
of the famous Tavern Cars of Chesapeake and Ohio. 
Here is a meal to be remembered for a long time. 
Here, with graceful service and in surroundings sug- 
gestive of the homes of gentlemen of Colonial days, 
are served the choicest of fresh foods cooked to a 
turn by master chefs who glory in their art. And 
the cost is only what you would pay in a moderate- 
priced restaurant. Experienced travelers know about 
this famous food, and when they travel between 
East and West, choose The Railroad with a Heart. 


A Sample Chesapeake and Ohio Tavern Dinner— 75e¢ 


Pickled Beets 
Creamed Chicken on Toast 
or Broiled or Fried Lake Fish, or Omelet 


Mashed Potatoes 


Ice Cream or Fresh Peach Roll 


Green Peas 


Assorted Bread 


Sliced Tomatoes 


Coffe, Tea or Milk 


NOW! 


hour! 


FASTER SERVICE TO 
LOUISVILLE AND LEXINGTON 

The George Washington’s running time to Louisville 

and Lexington has been lowered by nearly one-half an 

This new, faster schedule assures even finer 

service to both cities—for now arrival is earlier in the 

morning, permitting more time for appointments. 


THE GEORGE WASHINGTON : THE SPORTSMAN : THE F.F.V. 
America’s Most Distinguished Fleet of Trains 


stores. 
retail | 


in America has more retail outlets 
than motordom. That is food. 
There are slightly more than a half 
million stores in America. that 
handle foodstuffs. 

But for every five food stores you 
see on Main Street, you see three 
retail outlets for the automobile 
business. 


And counting out the groceries, 
bakeries, meat markets and other 
food stores, there are half again as 
many automotive retail establish- 
ments as there are cafes, restau- 
rants, taverns and cocktail parlors. 
Filling stations to supply the in- 
ternal needs of the automobile are 
far more numerous nowadays than 
“filling stations’ where human be- 
ings have their hunger and thirst 
assuaged. 

There are nearly five times as 
many automotive retail places in 
America as there are clothing 
In about similar ratio, ga 
rages and filling stations outnum- 
ber the country general stores and 
the metropolitan 5, 10 and 25-cent 


_¢chain and variety stores. 


_ DRUG STORES FAR BEHIND 


The modern pharmacy is a fairly 
ubiquitous institution, with atleast 
one or more units in the average 
city block of every business district. 
Yet there are nearly six times as 
many retail outlets for automo- 
biles, gas and accessories as there 
are drug stores in the United States 
today. 

And retail firms dealing in gen- 
eral merchandise, including depart- 
ment stores, are outnumbered 
seven to one by motordom’s array 
of retail establishments. 


In volume of business done, the 
automotive retail outlets also rank 
next to the top, as the photogram 
on this page indicates. With 24 per 
cent of all the retail outlets in 
America, the automobile business 
accounts for nearly 20 per cent of 
the national volume of retail sales, 
being exceeded only by the food 
stores. 


VALUE OF AUTOMOTIVE SALES 

The business men running auto- 
motive retail establishments and 
filling stations did business to the 
tune of $6,574,364,000 in 1935, the 
latest year for which census figures 
are available. 


Food stores, as has been pointed 
out, the only type of business which 
exceeded the record of the auto- 
motive group did $8,362,425,000 of 
business, eating and drinking places 
did $2,390,860,000 of business, ap- 
parel stores had about the same 
total of sales, and general mer- 
Chandise stores did $4,619,751,000 
of business. 

If to the total retail automotive 
Sales is added the amount of busi- 
ness done by automobile laundries, 
automobile tire shops and other 
service establishments a total of 
$6,742,282,000 is obtained. This 
amount represents the cost to the 
American people of operating and 
owning the 26,230,834 automobiles 
and trucks registered in 1935. 

That total of nearly seven billion 
dollars is about one-eighth the en- 
tire national income. Stating it a 
little differently, this means that 
the United States spent one dollar 
out of every six earned in 1935 for 
the privilege of owning and operat- 
ing its motor vehicles. 


As the second most important re- 
tail line in America, the automobile 
business has vastly changed the eco- 
nomic life of the nation, not to men- 
tion the social changes that have 
come with the well-nigh universal 
use of pleasure cars. ‘ 


BUSINESS PRACTICES CHANGED 
By providing in: cities and on 
farms an increasingly efficient and 
economical means of transporting 
freight the motor vehicle has helped 
give wide and smooth geographical 
distribution to all business activity. 
Because of the existence of the 
automobile it has been possible to 
develop many lines of business which 


would otherwise have been imprac- 
tical. 


Another direct effect of the auto- 
mobile has been to change shopping 
habits. 

Farmers and small town dwell- 
ers now can get into their auto- 
mobiles and in a few minutes—at 
least compared with the old tempo 
of travel—they can be in the nearby 
large city or wherever they wish to 
go to find the goods they want or 
the best bargains. 

Business men and manufacturers 
have changed their habits of doing 
business because of the speeded 
freight service which the motor 
vehicle has made possible for many 
lines of merchandise. 


Nowadays, inventories need be 
sufficient for only a few weeks al- 
though in the past they had to be 
adequate for months. Since goods 
now need be in shipment only a few 
days instead of a matter of weeks 
a tremendous amount of capital 
formerly locked up in inventories 


can be released for other invest- 
ment. 
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carry fewer goods in stock, store- 
keepers find it easier to keep up 
with changes in styles and to readily 
satisfy the passing whims of public 
fancy. Manufacturers, for their 
part, with less money tied up in in- 
ventories, are more ready to modify 
their products to suit changing de- 
mands. 

Another effect of the use of the 
automobile is that it permits busi- 


-ness men to more actively seek trade 
and to more adequately service their 


customers after they obtain them. 


REAL ESTATE AFFECTED 
A class of retail business that has 


come to rank next to the top and 


that commands 20 cents of every 
dollar the average American spends 
for what he eats, wears and buys to 
supply his other needs, naturally 
looms large in the business realty 
holdings of every city and town— 
and correspondingly also in the tax 
structure of government. 
Handsome show-rooms for display 


of cars have moved in on the ground 
floors of business blocks at the cen- 
ter of the most valuable urban 
areas. And for the convenience of 
customers, service stations have 
preempted many of the most im- 
portant corner sites. 


And big oil and gas companies 
have seen the advantages to be 
gained by constructing their serv- 
ice stations along architecturally 
pleasing lines, as well as in a way 
that will best meet their utilitarian 


Sales System 
A Big Factor in 
Nation's Trade 


needs. Many modern service sta- 
tions, built in colonial or Georgian 
style, are, on a smaller scale, al- 
most as handsome as some of Uncle 
Sam’s new post office buildings done 
in the same architectural modes. 
They are setting new standards in 


architectural good taste that other 
retail establishments see the value 
of imitating as the process of “face- 
lifting” and modernization goes on 
in transforming the appearance of 
America’s Main Street. 


In neatness and in prideful up- 
keep of little lawn areas and flower 
beds, tens of thousands of filling 
stations also are illustrating the ad- 
vantages of freshness and attrace- 
tiveness of appearance of retail es- 
tablishments as a distinct psycho- 
logical factor in modern selling. 


And illustrating the adage that 
“politeness always pays,” motor re- 
tailing outlets—especially the serv- 
ice stations—are exemplifying a 
high type of sales pyschology. Un- 
der modern competitive conditions, 
grouchy or apathetic salespeople 
no longer can stand up against 
those who offer alert and pleasantly 
rendered service and salesmanship. 

Americans have become ac- 
customed to the “service with a 
smile” idea of the service stations. 
In contacts with no other line of 
retailers do they encounter more 
courteously rendered service, in sea- 
son and out, in all kinds of weather, 
than that given by the filling sta- 
tion man on the corner, who fills 
their gas tanks and keeps in smooth 
working order the 30 million cars 
and trucks that now go purring 
and chugging over the thorough- 
fares of the land. The psychologi- 
cal as well as the economic contri- 
bution of the vast automotive re- 
tailing system to the commercial 
life of the nation is something that 
cannot be minimized in the building 
of better business. 


Made-to-order crashes show 
cars bounce off this steel high- 
way guard like a fighter off 


OWN THE HILL starts an empty car. 
Faster, faster, 30, 40, 5@ miles—until 
CRASH! —it hits the fence. 

Then what? Surprisingly it bounces back 
onto the road, with no more damage than a 
crumpled fender. No shattered glass, no fly- 
ing splinters; shaken, to be sure, but right 
side up and steady on all four wheels. 


Hundreds of tests like this have been made 
at the Worcester, Mass., proving grounds of 
the American Steel & Wire Company—a 
United States Steel Corporation subsidiary. 
Out of them has come the perfected USS 
Multisafty Highway Guard. 

The cables are carried on spring steel! off- 
set brackets so designed that they do not 
catch bumpers or fenders, and protect 
against direct collision with posts. 

With this and many other contributions 
the engineers of United States Steel have 
helped to make roads safer, just as they 
have worked with automotive engineers to 
make the automobile safer. Haveyoua similar 
problem? ‘‘Put it up to Steel.’’ Any of the 
Companies listed will welcome your inquiry. 


AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY * AMERICAN STEBL & WIRE COMPANY + CARNEGIS-ILLINOIS 
STEEL CORPORATION * COLUMBIA STERL COMPANY * CYCLONS PENCE COMPANY ¢ PEDERAL 
SHIPBUILDING AND DRY DOCK COMPANY * NATIONAL TUBB COMPANY ¢ OIL WELL SUPPLY 
COMPANY SCULLY STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY TSNNESSEB COAL, & RAILROAD 
COMPANY UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMBNT Company United States Sivel Corporation Subsidiaries 
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THE REVISED BUDGET: A BIGGER DEBT AND A BIGGER DEFICIT 


The annuity payments and invest- 


+ in the amount previously estimated. 


Full text of a statement by the + will be the change in the character ¢ Federal agencies and of agreements 


President in summation of 
the revised 1938 budget fig- 
ures, issued Oct. 18: 


HE attached summation presents 
revised estimates of receipts 
and expenditures for the fiscal year 
1938, reflecting the changes which 
have occured in the budget subse- 
quent to the revision of estimates 
contained in my message of April 
20, 1937. 


In the latter message I pointed out 
that the decline in tax receipts was 
almost entirely responsibile for the 
then estimated deficit of $418,000,- 
000 for the fiscal year 1938. It was 
indicated that this estimate would 
necessarily be subject to change de- 
pendent on any action taken by 
Congress which might increase ex- 
penditures. 

The following changes have oc- 
cured which could not be predicted 
at the time of the April estimates. 
The enactment by Congress of the new 

Railroad Retirement Act which in- 

creased the number of annuitants by 

adding certain groups of employees, 
retired under railroad pension sys- 
tems, who were not included under 
the provisions of the former retire- 
ment act, and which added a reserve 
feature necessitating the annual in- 
vestment of funds to establish a re- 
serve against future payments, $113,- 

000,000. 

The continuation by Congress of re- 
duced interest rates on Federal Land 


Bank loans and the reduction, for the - 


first time, of the interest rates on 
Land Bank Commissioner’s loans, ne- 
cessitating an additional expenditure 
to reimburse the Land Banks and the 
Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation 
for the loss suffered through these re- 
ductions, $40,000,000. 


The enactment by Congress of legisla-. 


tion authorizing refund of the taxes 
collected under Title 9 of the Social 
Security Act to those States enacting, 
subsequent to the collection of such 
taxes, unemployment compensation 
programs, $36,000,000. 

The legislative extension of the Public 
Works Administration for two years, 
and increase in the amount of funds 
made available for grants and ad- 
ministrative expenses, $25,000,000. 


The situation with respect to the im- 


pending surplus cotton crop, which 
will make it necessary for the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation to make 
cotton loans, $130,000,000. 

The present revision by the Treasury 
of the revenue estimates showing a 
reduction of $256,000,000 from the es- 
timates of April 20. 


NET DEFICIT FIGURE 

These changes have had the ef- 
fect of increasing the deficit of 
$418,000,000 of last April by $600,- 
000,000, but there will be savings un- 
der other items of expenditure 
amounting to $323,000,000 which will 
result in a net deficit of $695,000,- 
000. | 

The receipts for the fiscal year 
1938 are now estimated at $6,650;- 
000,000, and the expenditures, ex- 
cluding $200,000,000 for debt retire- 
ment, at $7,345,000,000. 

The present estimated receipts 
represent a decrease of $643,000,000 
under the estimates contained in the 
1938 Budget, and a decrease of $256,- 
000,000 below the revised estimates 
of April 20. This decrease is more 
than accounted for by the reduction 
in the estimate of income and So- 
cial Security taxes. 


EXPENDITURE ESTIMATE 

The expenditure requirements, ex- 
cluding debt retirement, are now 
estimated to be $89,000,000 more 
than was anticipated last January 
after adding $1,500,000,000 for work 
relief, and $21,000,000 more than the 
revised estimates of April 20. 

As previously stated changes 
which have occurred since last April 
have added $344,000,000 to the esti- 
mated expenditures, but there have 
been offsetting reductions in other 
expenditures amounting to $323,- 
000,000. 


A part of this reduction was in the 
estimated expenditures under the 
Old Age Reserve Account. While 
the former estimate of expenditures 
for investments under this account 
was $540,000,000 it has been found, 
upon a reexamination of the status 
of the fund, that the total amount 
of investments in the account on 
June 30, 1938, should be $690,000,000. 
Inasmuch as $265,000,000 was in- 
vested prior to this fiscal year the 
remaining amount necessary to 
place the fund in proper status at 
the end of this fiscal year is $425,- 
000,000, a reduction of $115,000,000 
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ing to $208,000,000 are accounted for 
by savings to be effected by admin- 
istrative action in curtailing other 
classes of expenditures. 


ESTIMATES COMPARED 

The following table shows by ma- 
jor classifications the present es- 
timates of receipts and expendi- 
tures, as compared with those in the 
April revision, and those in the Jan- 
uary Budget: 


(In Millions) 

Pres. April Jan. 
Esti- Esti- Esti- 
mates mates mates 


The remaining reductions amount- # ments under the Railroad Retire- | | 


I. Receipts: 
Internal Revenue. .$5,946 $6,243 $6,648 
494 463 463 
Miscellaneous .... 210 200 182 


Total receipts ....$6,650 $6,906 $7,293 
II. Expenditures: 
1. Legislative, civil 
departments and 
agencies and the 
judiciary* 


1,085 1,092 


2. National defense 925 953 981 
3. Veterans’ Admin- 

580 580 588 
4. Agricultural Ad- 

justment pr o- 

475 524 482 
5. Civilian Conser- 

vation Corps ... 310 350 350 
6. Social Security. 250 286 
7. Interest on pub- 

925 860 860 
8. Refunds ....... 46 53 53 
9. Recovery and re- 

aT 876 1,832 1,826 
10. Revolving funds 

| 140 712 10 
11. Transfers to trust 

accounts, etc. .. 636 638 638 


12. Supplemental 
items 


Total expenditures 
(exclusive of 


debt retirement) 7,345 17,324 7,256 
III. Net deficit (—) or 
net surplus (4+-) —695 —418 +37 


*Includes General Public Works Pro- 
gram items. 7+ Excess of credits, deduct. 


Receipts and Expenditures for 1937 
Compared with Present Estimates 
for 1938. 


Receipts 

It is now estimated that total re- 
ceipts for 1938 will be $1,357,000,000 
more than the actual receipts for 
1937. Income taxes will produce 
$634,000,000 more revenue, princi- 
pally reflecting a full year of col- 
lections under the Revenue Act of 
1936 as compared with one-half 
year’s collections in the fiscal year 
1937. Miscellaneous internal revenue 
taxes will be $205,000,000 greater, 
representing chiefly an increase in 
collections from estate taxes and 
alcoholic beverage taxes, and from 
new taxes levied under the Sugar 
Act of 1937. During the past fiscal 
year, due to litigation, practically no 
collections were made under the 
law levying taxes on carriers anda 
their employees, but in 1938 it is ex- 
pected that $158,000,000 will be col- 
lected from this source. Social Se- 
curity taxes which will be collected 
for a full year in 1938, as compared 
to only one-half year in 1937, will 
result in $353,000,000 of additional 
revenue. Customs revenues are ex- 
pected to show an increase of about 
$8,000,000 in 1938 over 1937, while 
miscellaneous receipts remain at 
about the same figure. 


Expenditures 
The estimated expenditures for 
1938, excluding debt retirement, will 


.be $656,000,000 less than the actual 


expenditures for 1937. 


GENERAL.—The estimated gen- 
eral expenditures are $156,000,000 
greater than the actual expenditures 
for 1937. This is due largely to in- 
creased expenditures of $63,000,000 
for highways, $40,000,000 for the 
Maritime Commission, $69,000,000 
for National defense, $67,000,000 un- 
der the Social Security Act, and 
$59,000,000 for interest on the public 
debt; and to decreased expenditures 
of $76,000,000 for the Civilian Con- 
servation Corps, $59,000,000 for Agri- 
cultural Adjustment program, and 
$7,000,000 (net) for miscellaneous 
items. 

RECOVERY AND RELIEF.—The 
estimated expenditures under the 
recovery and relief program will be 
$1,139,000,000 less than in 1937. This 
amount represents reductions in ex- 
penditures of $621,000,000 for the 
Works Progress Administration, 
$373,000,000 for emergency public 
works, $85,000,000 for Resettlement 
Administration and $60,000,000 for 
other purposes. 


REVOLVING FUNDS.—The excess 
receipts of the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation, on account of 
repayment of loans, will be about 
$184,000,000 less than last year, thus 
increasing total expenditures by that 
amount, 

Last year repayment of loans made 
by the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion exceeded expenditures by $112,- 
000,000, thus offsetting the total ex- 
penditures of the Government by 
that amount. This year, however, on 
account of the surplus cotton crop, 
not only will there be no corre- 
sponding offset but instead there 
will be an excess of expenditures 
over repayment of loans in the esti- 
mated amount of $100,000,000. The 
total expenditures in 1938 will there- 
fore be increased by $212,000,000. 

Other revolving fund items, in- 
cluding the Public Works Admin- 
istration, show a net decrease in ex- 
penditures of $12,000,000. 

TRANSFERS OF TRUST AC- 
COUNTS, ETC.—Investments in the 
Old Age Reserve Account for the 
fiscal year 1938 will be $160,000,000 
greater than in 1937. 


ment Act will be $134,000,000 greater 
than the expenditures for 1937. In 
that year under the provisions of 
the Retirement Act then 


did not provide for the establish- 
ment of a reserve, and no invest- 
ments therefore were required in 
1937. 


The contribution by the United || 


States to Government employees re- 
tirement funds will be $27,000,000 
greater than in 1937. 

Last year $557,000,000 was trans- 
ferred to the Adjusted Service Cer- 
tificate Fund for adjusted compen- 
sation payments but it is not con- 
templated that any transfers will be 
made during the current year. 

SUPPLEMENTAL ITEMS.—There 
is included in th~ 1938 estimates of 


expenditure an additional amount 


of $180,000,000 for supplemental 
items which will be needed to meet 
appropriations 
the past session, or deficiencies in 
existing appropriations. 

DEBT RETIREMENT.—There is 
included in the 1938 estimate $200,- 
000,000 for debt retirement, which is 
$96,000,000 greater than the amount 
spent for this purpose in the past 


| year. 


Deficit 
The estimated net deficit (exclud- 
ing debt retirement) for the fiscai 


in force | 
the expenditures consisted of an- | 
nuity payments only, since that Act | 


authorized during | 


The Budget Summary 


Revised estimates of receipts and expenditures for fiscal year 1938, compared 
with actual figures for fiscal year, 1937. 


Actual Estimate 
Fiscal Year Fiscal Year 
1937 1938 
I. Receipts: 
210,343 ,535.48 210,000,000 
II. Expenditures: 
1. Leviclative. civil departments and 
agencies and the judiciary*........ 903 507,636.88 1,002,400,000 
3. Veterans’ Administration® ........... 580 234,708.98 , 980,000,000 
4. Agricultural Adjustment Program.... 533 577,043.77 475,000,000 
5. Civilian Conservation Corps.......... 385 807,729.81 310,000,000 
G. Social 182,759 138.73 250,000,000 
7. Interest on the public debt............ 866 384,330.90 925,000,000 
9. Recovery and 3,014,589,912.78 1,876,000 ,000 
10. Revolving funds 243,569 ,164.51 140,000,000 
11. Transfers to trust accounts. etc....... 872,386 047.96 636,255,000 
12. Supplemental items. 180,000,000 
Total expenditures exclusive of 
Gebt retirement) 8,001,187,347.47 7,345.655 
BV. 103,971,200.00 200,000,000 


*Includes General Public Works Program items. 


deficit for the fiscal year 1937. 


Increase in Public Debt 


By reason of the net deficit the | 


total public debt will be increased in 


*Excess of credits, deduct. 


year 1938 will be $695,245,000, which | the current fiscal year by $695,245,- 
is $2,012,000,000 less than the net 


000 provided that the balance in the 
general fund on June 30, 1938, is 


| the same as it was on June 30, 1937. 


The point of major significance in 
connection with the debt, however, 


of the debt which will occur during 
the year. There are included in the 
total expenditures for 1938 which 
resulted in the above deficit invest- 
ments in special Government obli- 
gations in the amount of $575,000,- 
000. In addition contributions to ve 
made by the States to the unem- 
ployment trust fund will likewise 
be invested in special] Governmen. 
obligations in the net amount of 
$500,000,000. Thus public debt re- 
ceipts made available from the sai¢ 
of these special] obligations to in- 
vestment accounts in the amount of 
$1,075,000,000 will be used to finance 
the deficit of $695,000,000 and lessen 
the debt outstanding in the hands 
of the public by $380,000.000. This 
does not mean a decrease in the 
total gross debt but only a switch 
from the hands of the public to 
Government investment accounts. 


This does not take into account 
any change in the public debt which 
may occur as a result of the Treas- 
ury policy with respect to the ster- 
ilization of gold. 


Future Policy With Respect to Com- 
mitments of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation and the Pub- 
lic Works Administration. 


RECONSTRUCTION FINANCE 


CORPORATION.—On Sept. 30, 1937. | 


the RFC had on its books undis- 
bursed commitments in the aggre- 
gate sum of $405,000,000, exclusive of 
undisbursed statutory allocations to 


to purchase securities from the Pub- 
lic Works Administration. These un- 
disbursed commitments, however, in- 
clude $149,000,000 in the nature of 
conditional agreements, a large part 
of which ultimately will be cancelled. 
Moreover, it is probable that the RFC 
will not be called upon to meet all of 


its other commitments. 


While the cancellation of such 
commitments would not of itself 
return money to the public Treasury, 
the ultimate effect of such action 
would relieve the Treasury of a sub- 
stantial potential liability and to 
this extent the budget outlook would 
be improved. 

As a means of reducing this lia- 
bility, and of avoiding the substitue 
tion of other liabilities therefor, I 
have determined that no further 
commitments should be made by 
the RFC, other than for administra- 
tive expenses, ana that the money 
represented by commitments now on 
its books, which, for one reason or 
another may later be cancelled, 
should not be used for expenditure 
on other commitments, but be com- 
pletely cleared from the books, thus 
insuring the elimination of such po- 
tential charges against future bude 
gets. 

I have also determined that. the 
liabilities carried upon the books of 
the RFC in the nature of undisbursed 
allocations to Federal agencies should 


not be used excent to meet unavoid- 


{Continued on Page 29.] 
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Shifting Relief 


Costs Back to AUTOS FOR 


Local Agencies 


DDRESSING the nation in a 

radio broadcast from Hyde 
Park, President Roosevelt on Oct. 
18 appealed for a generous re- 
sponse to the call for lacal char- 
ity to aid the needy. The ad- 
dress marked the opening of the 
Annual Community Mobilization 
for Human Needs, and in it the 
President urged greater private 
efforts and added that, with the 
necessary narrowing of Federal 
relief activities much more em- 
phasis must be placed in local ef- 
forts. The address follows in full 
text: 


“Each year, as we emerge further 
from the insecurity and want of the 
depression, we have a better right 
to look back with satisfaction at 
the ground which we have covered. 
But even while we can take satis- 
faction in this glance backward, we 
have a serious, inescapable obliga- 
tion to look forward at the same 
time and to do it with honesty and 
vision. 


NEEDS STILL EXIST 

“There is danger that we may be 
blinded by the welcome light of re- 
turning prosperity to the very real 
need that still exists for a consider- 
able part of our population. 

“We must not forget that there 
are people who are still hungry, 
their children undernourished; that 
rags are the clothing of many of 
our countrymen, and _ miserable 
shacks or crowded city tenements 
their only home. 

“These are the things that make 
it imperative for us to go forward 
without hesitation in our efforts to 
bring security, opportunity and a 
decent standard of living to‘all our 
people, so that our prosperity may 
be a more true prosperity for the 
whole Nation. 


WORK FOR PRIVATE AGENCIES 

“In this great effort to better the 
condition of those who do not now 
share the freedom from actual want 
which most of us enjoy, it is impor- 
tant that all agencies, both public 
and private, receive the Nation’s 
support. 

“It must not be thought that the 
responsibility which the public as- 
sumed through its government, local 
or national, for the problems of wel- 
fare lessens the need for the many 
services of the private agencies. 

“The need continues and can only 
be met with generous support from 
those who are fortunate in their 
ability to give, even though the gift 
be relatively a small one. 

“Again this year, Community 
Chests representing these agencies 
in your own community, will appeal 
to you for moral and financial sup- 
port so that these needs may be 
met. All of us have an obligation 
to face this need honestly and then 
to give as generously as our indi- 
vidual means will permit. 


“HELP OUR NEIGHBOR”’ 

“To help our neighbor is a part of 
the best American tradition. For us 
the long view of life has included at 
every turn the principle of mutual 
aid. 

“The Federal Government with 
the return of prosperity must more 
and more narrow the circle of its 
relief activities and reduce the 
amount of Federal revenue to be 
expended in the amelioration of 
human want and distress in the 
various communities of our land. 

“I say this because we all agree 
that unless Federal taxes are to be 
greatly.increased the expenditures 
have to be brought within the ex- 
isting tax receipts. 


LOCAL EFFORT NEEDED 
“Although Federal Government 

relief activities have to be curtailed, 

there must needs be no abatement 


IME was, a quarter century ago, 

when ownership of an automo- 
bile was a mark of wealth and af- 
fluence. 

Today, however, the American 
motor car has become the chariot of 
democracy. 


. Mass production methods by the 
big manufacturers have brought the 
horseless carriage down within 
pocketbook range of nearly all 
classes. 


Thus, as the pictogram on this 
page shows, more than half the au- 
tomobiles now rolling along over 
American streets and highways are 
owned by persons who earn $30 per 
week or less. 


Persons with incomes of $20 to $30 
a week own nearly a quarter of all 
the cars in the land, a study made 
by the American Petroleum Insti- 
tute reveals. 

Workers earning between $10 and 
$20 a week have about 18 per cent 
of the automobiles. And, surpris- 
ingly enough, persons who make 
only $10 a week or less own and 
drive 15 per cent of the motor ve- 
hicles now in use in the United 
States. 

All the persons who earn $40 or 
more per week have ownership of 
only slightly more than 40 per cent 
of the nation’s motor cars. 


CARS FOR THE POOREST 

And this tendency of auto own- 
ership by low-income families is 
rapidly ne: In fact, it isin- 


of State, local and individual relief 
work. Indeed, local and private ac- 
tivities must be increased. 


“T would, therefore, make an espe- 
cial appeal that Federal officials 
and our Government employes 
wherever they are found ought to 
take a leading part in cooperating 
with local and community relief 
workers in carrying forward their 
unremitting campaign for the alle- 
viation of the want and suffering 
that still stalk the land. 


“The whole-hearted cooperation 
of Federal workers will not only aid 
the work immediately in hand, but 
it will also afford an excellent and 
practical example of the right com- 
munity spirit. 


EXAMPLE OF DENVER 

“And as I dwell upon the practical 
force of good example in well-doing 
there comes to.my mind the exam- 
ple of the city of Denver, which 
now for half a century has given 
to the other cities of. the country. 
Denver, I am informed, is observing 
tonight the 50th anniversary of 
joint financing. The Denver begin- 
ning was a forerunner of what has 
been developed:into the 450 Com- 
munity Chests of the country. 


“State and local governments are 
assuming an increased responsibility 
for those unable to work, for those 
who are ill, for the provision of ade- 
quate educational and recreational 
opportunities for all. 


THE COMMUNITY CHEST 

“In every American community 
the generosity of private giving 
makes possible the never-ceasing 
campaign waged by private welfare 
agencies to bring opportunities 
otherwise denied; to render needed 
services not otherwise available, and 
to pioneer in new fields that widen 
the horizon of us all. 

“This work can only go forward 
with the generous co-operation of 
all of us. The Community Chest 
offers us once again the opportunity 
to express our fundamental belief in 
the principles on which our democ- 
racy was founded by the generous, 
whole-hearted and spontaneous giv- 
ing of our money and our good will. 
I ask you to help even more greatly 
than ever before.” 


— 


The New Budget Estimates: 
A Bigger Deficit and Debt 


[Continued From Page 28.] 


able requirements of existing law. 

PUBLIC WORKS ADMINISTRA- 
TION.—On Sept. 30, 1937, the PWA 
had on its books undisbursed com- 
mitments for loans and grants in 
the aggregate sum of $530,000,000, 
of which $205,000.000 represents loan 
commitments and $325,000,000 rep- 
resents grant commitments. They 
will be financed from money now 
standing to the credit of the PWA 
on the books of the Treasury, plus 
the proceeds to be received from the 
sale to the RFC of securities now 
held or to be acquired by that ad- 
ministration. 

Although the PWA finances a large 
part of its operations through the 
Sale of its security holdings to the 
RFC, the burden of its expenditures 
must be carried by the Federal 
Treasury until the securities pur- 
chased by the RFC are actually sold 
on the market. 

As in the case of the RFC, it is 
improbable that the PWA will be 
called upon to meet all of the com- 
mitments now outstanding against 
it, and to the extent that it is not 
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necessary to meet such commit- 
menis, the budget outlook will be 
improved. 

I have, therefore, determined to 
adopt a similar policy with respect 
to the PWA, namely, that any com- 
mitments now standing on the books 
of said administration, which, for 
one reason, or another, are cancelled, 
Shall’ be completely wiped off the 
books and no further commitments 
be made or substituted therefor; and 
that no present commitment—either 
loan or grant—on “ny project al- 
ready approved shall be increased. 

Uniike the RFC, the funds of the 
PWA are carried upon the books of 
the Government as appropriation 
accounts, and to make certain that 
this program is carried out, I am 
directing that the balances now car- 
ried vpon the Treasury’s books which 
may not be required to take care of 
the FWA program already approved, 
and after reserving $15,000,000 for 
administrative expenses, shall be im- 
pounded and returned to the Treas- 
ury. The amount thus to be written 
off the books will exceed $100,000,000. 
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More than Half of Auto- — Families Earn Less than $30 Weekly 
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creasing at the rate of about a mil- 
lion cars a year. 

By 1940 it is expected that close 
to 15,000,000 families in moderate or 


low income groups will be car own- 
ers, if the present trend continues. 

It is likely that three years hence 
two-thirds of the automobiles will 
be owned by families having $30 a 
week or less income and only one- 
third of the car-owning public will 
fall in the income group above $30a 
week. That is the prediction made 
by Baird H. Markham, director of 
the American Petroleum Industries 
Committee, which has made studies 
of auto ownership in relation to in- 
come. 

“The remarkable extension of au- 
tomobile ownership among families 
with low incomes in this country is 


+ Unparalleled in any other nation in 


the world,” Mr. Markham declares. 
“As a matter of fact, the number of 
automobiles owned by United States 
families with low or modest incomes 
is greater than the total automo- 
biles owned by families in all in- 
come classes in the entire balance 
of the world.” 


OUTDISTANCE THE WORLD 
There are about 29,000,000 passen- 
ger cars operating on American 
thoroughfares today. All the rest 
of the world has only 13,000,000. 
In this country there is one mo- 
tor vehicle (counting trucks) for 
every 4.4 persons in our population. 
Thus the total population of Amer- 
ica could be on wheels simultanc- 
ously riding around in their auto- 
mobiles without any crowding. 
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But in the rest of the 
is only one motor vehicle for every 
50 persons. In England, for ex- 
ample, there is cne automobile to 
every 20 persons; in France, one to 
every 19; in Germany, one to 49. 

“These facts of automobile owner- 
Ship,” says Mr. Markham, “indicate 
most graphically that the standards 
of living in the United States are 
above those of any other nation of 
the world and that the comforts and 
advantages of human progress and 
modern living are filtering down 
among the masses to a degree un- 
known in any other part of the civ- 
ilized world.” 

Official studies tend to bear out 
the conclusions of Mr. Markham’'s 
committee. 

As a further indication of wide- 


world there # spread use of automobiles by 


the 
wage earners of America, the Amer- 
ican Iron & Steel Institute this fall 
made a survey of ownership of cars 
by steel workers. It found that ap- 
proximately 400,000 of the 533,000 
steel workers now have their own 
cars, and between 60 and 80 per 
cent of the men employed in the 
steel plants drive to work in autos. 


CARS FOR WAGE EARNERS 
Personnel executives report that 
a wave of car buying by steel work- 
ers began early in 1936 ahd has since 
been given impetus by gains in steel 
operations and hourly wage rates. 
Reduction of working hours in in- 
dustry, providing more leisure for 
workers, is found to have had an ef- 
fect in stimulating purchase and 
use of cars. An increased car own- 


ALL: LOW-PAID GROUPS OWN THE MOST CARS 


ership is discovered to have meant 
a considerable shift in industrial 
population from crowded metropol- 
itan areas to suburban homes. 


NO LUXURY—A NECESSITY 

One family out of every three in 
America this year’ is buying an aus 
tomobile, either a new one or a used 
car, sales records and estimates 
show. 

In i936 a total of 10,606,000 au- 
tomobiles were sold in the United 
States. Of these, 4,016,000 were new 
and 6,590,000 were used cars. For 
this year it is expected the total of 
automobile sales transactions will 
go to 11,500,000. 

And the majority of these new 
and used cars acquired this year will 
be bought by pérsons in moderate 
circumstances, families with incomes 
of $30 or less per week. 


Not as a luxury, but regarded al- 
most as a necessity, the passenger 
automobile has rolled into its own 
as the common conveyance of the 
“common people”. 


HAWAII 


IN 5 ROYAL DAYS 


Travel in the luxury of the 
Empress of Japan, largest 
and fastest liner on the Pae 
cific, or the Empress of Can- 
ada. A glorious trip awaits 
you. Or sail in more lei- 
surely fashion on the Aor 
angi or Niagara. 
Vancouver and Victoria in 
Canada’s Evergreen Play 
ground, First ($110 up), 
Cabin ($75 up), low coset 
Third Class, Details from 
YOUR TRAVEL AGENT or Cae 


nadian Pacific: C. E. Phelps, 
a and New York Ave., 

W., Washington, D. CO. 
National 4235. 


Canadian Australasian Line 


Copyright 1937, Liccerr & Mrzrs Tosacco Co, 


A lot of smokers 


have found that Chester- 
fields have a taste they 
like. They’ ve found out for 
themselves that Chester- 
fields are MILDER. 

You can prove for yourself 
that Chesterfilelds SATISFY. 
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A Spurt in Business 
While Stocks Slump 


Market gloom and its effect on trade. 
Buying picks up. Lower trend in 
retail prices. 


LONG with the gloom generated by a new “panic” 

in Wall Street is evidence that the masses of 

retail buyers in the ——", are stepping up their 
purchases of goods. 

Reports to the Department of Commerce show 
that trade has been brisk for two weeks in succes- 
sion and that the downturn in demand appears to 
be reversing itself. 

These reports are bulwarked by figures showing 
a stronger than expected market for new automo- 
biles, both from dealers and from individual buyers. 
As far as now can be determined, the higher prices 
quoted on 1938 models have not produced noticeable 
consumer resistance. 

Retail trade is accepted as the best single indi- 
cator of the outlook for business. If goods are going 
off the shelves and out of the storerooms, then the 
time is approaching when retailers will haye to 
buy from their wholesalers and when wholesalers 
will be forced to place orders with manufacturers. 


The slowing in orders has been the most discour- 
aging feature of the recent business situation and 
this slowing was apparent months before the stock 
market made its spectacular nose dive. 


INVENTORIES ARE LOW 


Department of Commerce reports are to the effect 
that merchants are continuing to let their stocks 
of goods dwindle without re-stocking to any con- 
siderable extent. Inventories are low in many lines. 


Advices from the field are that that situation 
could change in a hurry once business men make 
up their collective mind that the country is not to 
go to the dogs. 

On that score, encouragement is being derived 
from a number of sources. 

Many establishments are going on with expansion 
plans financed out of previous accumulations. The 
big program set under way by Henry Ford is just 
one of many. In spite of a lowering in some com- 
modity prices, farmers do have an income that 1s 
hundreds of millions of dollars higher than last year 
and their spending is coming into a wide variety of 
markets. 


RETAIL PRICES DOWN 


Furthermore, for the first time in fourteen 
months, the index of retail prices has declined 
rather than advanced. Mark-ups that had been 
planned now are forgotten and there is some down- 
ward adjustment. Building materials are sharing in 
this shift. 


Just as during the NRA boom, prices are regarded 
as the key to the future. They brought an end to 
that boom in 1933 by their sharp advances and 
ended the 1937 boom in the same way. Readjust- 
ment is accepted by officials as a very hopeful sign. 


Once security markets have found bottom and 
turned up, and once merchants wake up to the fact 
that the public still has money to spend and intends 
to spend it, orders again will begin to flow into 
wholesale centers and into manufacturing centers, 
and the present “breathing spell” in the progress 
of recovery will be expected to give way to new 
activity. 

Such, at least, is the view of those officials who 
are close to the business situation through their 
familiarity with the figures. and the reports that 
come to Washington from the four corners of the 
country. 


It is difficult to find any responsible official in 
Washington, regardless of his views on New Deal 
policies, who thinks that the country is in for a 
long new depression. 


The most common comparison in describing the 
present business set-back is with the depression of 
1923-24 which lasted for approximately one year 
and was painful while it lasted. This downturn, 
however, proved relatively short and by the fall 
of 1924 the cycle was pointed in the upward direc- 
tion that continued with slight interruption until 
1929. 


TITLE REGISTERED U. 8. PATENT OFFICE 


The Voice 
of Goverument 


JESSE H. JONES, Chairman of RFC: Our coun- 
try has seldom been more prosperous. We have 
abundant crops, and while prices are not as good as 
they should be, with some support through govern- 
ment lending, too great sacrifice at harvest time 
can be avoided to some extent. Industry is em- 
ploying more people at better wages, and will soon 
adjust itself to these increased wages and higher 
costs. We have not caught up with six years of 
neglected construction and there is no shortage of 
buying power. Yet during the last few weeks we 
have been witnessing a continually falling secur- 
ities market. Ask a dozen men for an explanation 
of this falling market and you are apt to get as 
many different answers, but they will all include 
“fear”. Fears that run all the way from the Na- 
tional Administration to the boll weevil. There are 
of course many contributing reasons, but are they 
sufficient to warrant so much pessimism? I do not 
believe so. 


The market might have been too high, but there 
seems no good reason for its going as low as it has. 
Business conditions are frequently reflected by the 
trend of the stock market, but it is not an :nvariable 
barometer. The national income has already made 
great strides, and is still definitely on the increase. 
Such economic factors as may be temporarily out of 
line, due to new laws and new conditions, will be 
adjusted. 

The country needs a lot of things, things that will 
give people work, but it needs nothing as badly as it 
needs confidence. We are not going haywire. 

(From an address before the National Association 
of Supervisors of State Banks, New York, Oct. 8.) 
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USINESS ACTIVITY throughout the nation in September this 


year fell off very slightly, c 
month a year ago. 
by less than 1 per cent. 


In the seven States marked by a single “sun” the trend was approxi- 
mately the same as the national trend. Improvement in business con- 
ditions was greater than the national average in 29 States marked by a 
Activity in the 12 States, whose “suns” are in eclipse, 


double “sun.” 
fell below the national trend. 


compared with conditions in the same 
For the nation as a whole the trend was downward . 


MINN. - N.Y. 
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These maps which reveal only the general trend in each State, as 
compared with the national average, are prepared by The United States 
News from the Federal Reserve’s report of check payments in 271 


cities throughout the country. The figures are corrected by giving 


months. 


consideration to changes in wholesale prices between the compared 


Check payments for all the States were 6.15 per cent higher in Sep- 
tember, 1937, than a year ago but when adjusted for differences in whole- 
sale prices, they showed a loss in activity of less than 1 per cent. 


MORE BUSINESS ‘CONTROLS’ COMING—PROSPECTS 
FOR TAX REVISION—'PUMP PRIMING’ AT AN END 
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No relaxation of Federal regulations. 
Market upsets and official reac- 
tions. Shaping new policies. 


lala men are doomed to disappointment 


if they expect this past week’s stock market - 


panic to result in any fundamental change in 
New Deal direction. 

If this is to become known as the “Roosevelt 
depression” or the “Roosevelt panic,” the Presi- 
dent clearly intends to take charge of it. His at- 


‘titude and the expressed inclination of those 


around him points to more Government control 
rather than less. ! 


For example: 


Agriculture faces trouble, so Congress is 
called into special session to provide a remedy 
in Government control. Employment lags and 
wages are under pressure, so the President re- 
news his demand for Federal controls over 
minimum wages, maximum hours and child la- 
bor. Farm commodity markets go into a tail 


spin, so Government broadens and tightens reg-. 


ulations on those markets. Security markets 
collapse, and interested officials keep mum, the 
meanwhile figuring out what Government might 
do to prevent a repetition of the excesses of 
boom and depression. 


Not to be forgotten is 


the background of what 
CHECKED THROUGH has just happened in 


FEDERAL ACTION Wall Street. 


That background was laid last spring. A 
speculative boom was under way. Security 
prices had been rising steadily for almost two 
years. Commodity prices were moving rapidly 
higher under demands based upon war prepara- 
tion and upon anticipation of labor trouble. 
Labor was demanding and getting sharp wage 
increases. 
about to skyrocket. 

At this stage, Marriner S. Eccles, Chairman 
of the Federal Reserve Board, advised President 
Roosevelt to tap the budding boom gently on 
the head. He feared that a runaway situation 
was about to develop based upon the huge ac- 
cumulation of bank reserves. 


SPECULATIVE BOOM — 


This tap was administered at the White House 
press conference on April 2. Mr. Roosevelt at 
that conference told newspaper men that he was 
concerned over the price of many materials. He 
used copper as an example and said that many 
mines could produce copper profitably at five to 
six cents a pound, yet copper was selling at 17 
cents. He said that steel prices had been raised 
far more than enough to cover the cost of wage 


The prices of finished goods were 


> increases. 


intended to slow its use of materials, the price 
of which was going up and up. 

To supplement this White House move, the 
Federal Reserve Board acted to get excess bank 
reserves under control. 


Commodities quickly responded to these gov- 
ernment ventures into planning. Prices of cop- 
per broke, and recently were down to 12 cents. 
The important index of wholesale commodity 
prices began to dip. The bloom came off the 
expected boom. With prices easing, buyers 
showed less hurry in placing orders. There was 
a shakeout all through the commodity price 
structure. 

But stock market prices failed to follow right 
away. 

The rise in stock market averages ended last 
March 13 but there was no adjustment to the 
realities of the changed situation—now that no 
boom was in the offing—until values recently 
started to collapse. Then, suddenly, the whole 
intricate structure of stock market prices, built 
up since early in 1935, came toppling down in 
a panic of liquidation that fed upon itself. There 
had been nothing quite comparable since Octo- 
ber, 1929. 

Today markets of nearly all kinds, commodity 
as well as security, are shaken down. Industrial 
production is sagging. Spirits of business men 
are low. A drive is getting under way to induce 
the President to change direction and to ease 
existing tax laws and existing regulations. 


What are the chances 


of success in this latest 
FOR ADVOCATES move to slow the New 


OF LESS CONTROL Deal? The best answer 


is had by a glance at the points of attack. 

SEC. Wall Street blames regulations of the 
Securities Exchange Commission for the vio- 
lence of the recent decline. Its spokesmen ad- 
vocate an easing of regulations. They are meet- 
ing a cold shoulder inside the Government. 

New chairman of the SEC is William O. 
Douglas, partisan of more direct and positive 
controls over speculation than any yet in effect. 
He believes in regulations that would make 
market rigging more difficult and would take 
more of the gambling element from trade. His 
approach is to the left of that of James Landis 
whose place he is taking. The Landis methods 
did not hamper an unsound stock boom. 

Mr. Roosevelt is in sympathy with the Doug- 
las viewpoint. This suggests later market re- 
forms designed to curb speculation and wide 
price swings, either up or down. 

TAXES. Most bitter business criticism of the 
New Deal is directed at the new surtax on the 
undistributed portion of corporation earnings. 

That tax has been a sore disappointment to 
the Treasury from a revenue point of view. Not 


COLD SHOULDER 


He announced that the government , 


» only has it failed to produce income in the 


amount expected, but it has disrupted business 
plans. 

From the field have come hundreds of actual 
cases in which business men have scrapped 
building plans and have pulled in sails because 


of the penalty they must pay for keeping earn-. 


ings in the business. Officials finally are con- 
vinced that this tax is an important factor in the 
present slowing of business activity. 


Yet the Secretary of the Treasury is advised 
that the law cannot be modified importantly 
without opening loopholes that would mean 
huge loss of revenue. Mr. Roosevelt opposes 
repeal unless the principle of the law is saved. 
He has told Joseph Kennedy, former SEC chair- 
man, and Jesse Jones, RFC chairman—New 
Deal conservatives—that he would approve mod- 
ifications if these would not involve revenue loss 
and would continue to prevent income hoarding 
by corporations. 

The experts say that these qualifications make 
the President’s observation meaningless. They 
look for little more than minor changes to cor- 
rect glaring inequalities in the effect of the law 
as it bears on small concerns of weak capitaliza- 


tion and on corporations with a high ratio of 
debt. 


BUDGET. Business has 
AS BUSINESS AID demanded for the past 

five years that the Fed- 
COMES TO AN END eral Government’s budget 
be brought into baiance. 

On a cash basis, using accumulated pay-roll 
taxes, the Government’s budget now is near a 
balance. The meaning of this is that—on the 
basis of an official study recently completed— 
the Federal Government in the present fiscal 
year will engage in no pump priming for the first 
time since 1931. Between $2,500,000,000 and $3,- 
800,000,000 of Government support for business 
will be withdrawn. 

This curtailment of Government spending of 
borrowed money, due to increased income and 
social security taxes rather than to reduced ex- 
penditures, is accepted by the Government’s 
economists as one of the major reasons for the 
general slowing in business. 

In other words, business, for the first time in 
more than six years is standing on its own feet. 
Mr. Roosevelt is determined that it shall con- 
tinue to stand there, and is supported in that de- 
termination by most of the New Deal advisers. 

This means that if there is to be a real revival 
of the business upturn, industry itself must gen- 
erate that revival by its own borrowing and 
spending. A cue to the future can be had in 
watching to see whether industry actually does 
step into the breach resulting from the Govern- 
ment’s withdrawal. 


‘PUMP PRIMING’ 


OwEN SCOTT. 
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The Outlook for 1938 
As U.S. Experts See It 


Economists look at the future. A 
view of 1938 as equal to 1937 in 
activity. | Effect on Government 
policy. 


NCE each year the 25 principal Government 
economists—representing each of the major 
agencies having anything to do with business— 
meet to assess the outlook for the coming year. 
The 1937 meeting now has been held. It occurred 
in the midst of deep uncertainty among business 
men and at a time when the security markets were 
verging on panic. Those present, New Dealers and 
Old Dealers alike, were aware of the force at work. 


Yet, when they had made their appraisals of the 
outlook for 1938, they hit upon an average estimates 
of the rate of industrial production at 114 per cert 
of the 1923-25 average, or equal to that of the pres- 
ent year to date. 

Their estimate was that the national income 
again would total about 70 billion dollars and that 
agriculture, relatively, would have a rather unsatis- 
factory year while the bulk of industry would b2 
reasonably prosperous. Fairly general agreement 
existed over the prospect that the end of next year 
would see recovery under full sail again. 


WHERE VIEWS DIVERGE 


But unlike last year, the 1937 meeting found the 
economists with widely divergent views about the 
course Of production in the period immediately 
ahead. 

One group, orthodox in its economic views and 
concentrated in the Feaeral Reserve board, ex- 
pected industrial production to turn up quickly in 
November and December and to push ahead through 
1938 with an average for the year above 120. 


Another group, largely New Dealers, took the line 
that the set back that now was under way would 
go farther than it now has gone and that when the 
upturn does come it will be slower than many an- 
ticipate. They figured that next year will see a 
level of industrial production averaging not more 
than 105 per cent of the 1923-25 average. 

A third group took the line that both of the others 
were extreme, and hit down the middle. 


BASIS FOR NEW POLICIES 


Real importance attaches to this meeting of Gov- 
ernment economists for a number of reasons. For 
one thing, many policies are based upon their con- 
clusions. The Treasury gauges probable tax receipts 
by the estimates made of industrial activity. The 
AAA shapes its outline of farm plans on the same 
conclusions, and budget officials and relief officials 
depend upon the forecasts of the economists in de- 
ciding on their basic policies. 

As a result of the conclusions now reached, Mr. 
Roosevelt will be advised that he can expect to 
realize no more dollars from existing taxes in 1938 
than he is to realize in 1937. A $700,000,000 deficit 
in the present fiscal year will still be a $700,000,000 
deficit in the next fiscal year unless expenses are 
cut or taxes are increased. 


With that knowledge, President Roosevelt told 
newspaper men that he does not look for higher 
taxes. This is taken to mean that he intends to 
cut expenses as a means of bringing a budget bal- 
ance. Yet, with business activity no greater, relief 
needs would be as large as at present. And with the 
world situation uncertain, present huge armament 
expenditures may be duplicated. Government costs, 
particularly with social security figured in, are go- 
ing up-in the face of economy efforts. 

However, the John Maynard Keynes school of 
White House advisers is urging that the present 
Situation calls for another dose of purchasing power 
administered by the Government through spending 
of borrowed money. 

This school argues that recovery to date is based 
upon Government spending and that the present 
lag is due to the fact that the Government now is 
taking from the stream of purchasing power as 
many cash dollars as it is putting back. The re- 
Sult is an end to the inflationary impetus that has 
been under way for more than four years. 

Mr. Roosevelt has decided to take his chance 


with the budget balancers for the time being, at 
least. 
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The Voice 
of Business 


WALTER B. WEISENBURGER, executive vice 
president, National Association of Manufacturers: 
Two and three years ago spokesmen for the N. A. 
of M. pleaded with Congress that it should not 
pass the Wagner Labor Relations Act. . They tried 
to make leaders of organized labor see that a noose 
was being fitted around the neck of the liberties of 
American workmen, with the trap release in the 
hands of a government bureaucracy. 

Today groups of workers have felt the heavy 
hand of oppression through the creature of that 
legislation—the National Labor Relations Board. 
They have seen simple American rights wiped out 
by the act of a government bureau—judicial pro- 
cedure challenged. They have seen men prevented 
from going to their jobs while the law stood by. 
And wiser heads in the American labor movement 
See the danger signals ahead. 

The N. A. of M. will gladly join with these groups 
in the coming session of Congress to seek amend- 
ments to the Labor Relations Act that will make it 
truly an instrument of protection of the rights of 
workers and an aid to industrial peace rather than 
a fomenter of discord. 

We invite those who speak for organized labor 
to weigh carefully the wage and hour bill that will 
come before the next Congress. Will it not also 
further ensnare the liberties of American citizens 
in the toils of regimentation behind the elusive 
promise that prosperity can be had merely by pass- 
ing another law? 

(From an address in Chicago, Oct. 14.) 
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The Story of Attempts at Market Control 


x 


Officials silent on future of 
' Federal policing of specu- 
lation. SEC studies the 
market slump. 


NE of the early acts of the Roose- 

velt administration after taking 
office in 1933 was to ask Congress 
for Federal control over security is- 
Suance and over trading in stocks 
and bonds. 


The idea was that government, by 
checking financial abuses, could 
prevent a repetition of the 1929 
market experience. Uncle Sam soon 
showed up as a “blue sky” policeman. 
By 1934 he had taken on security 
exchange policing as well. 

Brokers operated under the watch- 
ful eye of the government. Company 
officers were barred from specula- 
tion in the stocks of their com- 
panies. Cash margins were set at a 
high point by the Federal Reserve. 
Details of the financial affairs of 
corporations with stocks listed on 
exchanges became public property. 


Canadian Mines Handbook, 1937 


A book covering the —_~g. develop- 
ing and producing mines of Canada, as 
prepared by the Northern Miner Press. 
A copy of this invaluable compilation of 
Canadian mining information, will be 
forwarded without obligation upon fre- 
quest. 
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TORONTO $TOCK EXCHANGE 
60 King St. W. Toronto 


The Securities 
Commission had Wall Street and La 
Salle Street closely watched when 
things began to happen in security 
markets during September. 

At that time brokers noticed that 
their books contained few orders to 
buy, placed under the market and 
available for support in the event 
of liquidation. Charles Gay, Presi- 
dent of the New York Stock Ex- 
change, called attention to what he 
called the apparent “thinness” of 
the market. When prices began to 
adjust themselves to a_ business 
Situation that had been slowing 
Since early summer, the decline was 
rapid. 


FEDERAL POLICIES CRITICIZED 
On October 14, Winthrop W. Ald- 
rich, chairman of the Board of the 
Chase National Bank said the effici- 
ency of the stock market had been 
impaired by government regulations 
and governmental tax policies. He 
said this situation was vital to busi- 
nessmen who must depend upon 
markets to supply them with capital. 


Officials of the SEC privately ex- 
pressed disagreement with the con- 
clusions of Mr. Gay and Mr. Aldrich. 

Then, on October 18 and 19, came 
market scenes reminiscent of the 
dark days that followed October 29, 
1929. Stock market averages that 
had reached 140 in March were just 
under 100 on October 16. They 
crashed to 92 on October 18 and to 
84.8 on October 19 before rebound- 
ing on that day to 92.6. By Wednes- 
day, October 20, the market had re- 
traced the ground lost since the pre- 
vious Saturday and on Thursday 


setback Friday. 


But in this hectic period panic 
scenes had occurred. 

In spite of government policing, 
the picture was not far different 
than in 1929. Brokerage staffs work- 
ed nights sending out margin calls. 
Thousands of speculators were sold 
out and ruined financially. There 
were the same cries for the Presi- 
dent to “say something” and for 


government departments to “do 
something.” 
The decline from the high in 


March to the low on October 19 had 
wiped out an estimated 25 billion 
dollars in security values, causing 
the holders to feel that much less 
well off. 


All of this led some government 
officials outside the SEC to ask 
whether the policing job undertaken 
by Uncle Sam in 1933 .had repre- 
sented much of an advance from 
the pre-depression days of self-polic- 
ing. SEC officials said nothing, and 
went ahead with studies intended to 
disclose what had happened and 
what might be undertaken by the 
government to prevent a recurrence 
of that happening. There were some 
references to closing the barn door 
after the horse had been stolen. 


PRESIDENT’S PROPOSAL 

President Roosevelt, speaking at 
the dedication of the new building 
that houses the Federal Reserve 
Board, talked of perfecting the 
country’s monetary and credit ma- 
chinery as a means of eliminating 
“disastrous extremes of booms and 
depressions.” 


| 


and Exchange 4 moved ahead again, with a slight + 


— 


But as for treatment that may 
be ahead for the country’s specula- 
tive machinery, Mr. Roosevelt offer- 
ed no hint. Any move by the goy- 
ernment will await a less tempera- 
mental and shaky market. 


FUTURE OF FINANCING 

Even more important than the 
shift that had occurred in quoted 
values of stocks was the effect of 
the market upset on the future of 
business financing. 


If industry is to take over the 
burden of recovery where the Gov- 
ernment leaves off with a cash bal- 
ance of its budget, then industry 
must be ready and able to go into 
the market and obtain from inves- 
tors the funds for long-term invest- 
ment in added plant and in 
strengthened capital. 

Action of the markets ih recent 
months, and particularly in the last 
few days, has served to dry up these 
demands for new money and also 
has served to shake confidence of 
those with money to invest. The 
result is that recent security issues 
have turned out to be a drug on 
the market and new issues again are 
slowed. 


PRESIDENT GAY’S VIEWS 

It was this situation that caused 
Mr. Gay, Stock Exchange president, 
to elaborate his views on Oct. 22. 

“The essence of progress in liv- 
ing standards,” Mr. Gay said, “is 
the steady flow of capital into new 
productive enterprises. Stop that 
flow of new capital and living stand- 
ards cease to improve. Free it and 
there comes in its wake new jobs for 


Now there is an 


(YCIENTISTS developed the artificial 

heart—a glass apparatus that simu- 
lates the circulatory system—to keep cer- 
tain organs alive outside the body. 


For under these artificial, controlled con- 
ditions, the organs can often be studied far 


. better than in the body itself. 


Here at Gulf we frequently follow the 
same strategy. We have invented, for ex- 
ample, an artificial steam turbine. It lets 
us study turbine oils closer than we could 
in actual service, under conditions one 
hundred times as severe. 


With the help of this ingenious appara- 
tus, we have develo 
more stable than any known before. An 
equally ingenious attack on each lubrica- 
tion problem is, we believe, one reason 
why Gulf has advanced so rapidly in the 
industrial lubrication field. 


d a turbine oil far 


LUBRICATION 


more people, better pay, greater pro- 
duction. .. .” 

On this basis, he added, “the type 
of security market which best serves 
the investors’ interest is also the 
one which best serves the public 
welfare in the sense of promoting 
the flow ot capital into new pro- 
ductive enterprises.” 

Until now the Government by its 


deficit spending has, in the opinion 
of the stock exchange president, 
brought such recovery as the coun- 
try has had. Then he observed that 
“it is dificult to draw any con- 
clusion other than that Governmeni 
spending of deficit created funds 
must be replaced by private invest - 
ment in productive wealth. Enter- 
prise should be encouraged and pri- 


| 


vate investment—the willingness of 
owners of surplus funds to assume 
the risks ot legitimate business en- 
terprise—should in such circum- 
Stances be encouraged.” 

Whether there now is to be Gove 
ernment encouragement to investe 
ment and individual business en- 
terprise is regarded as a question of 
primary importance. 


A TOWER OF STRENGTH 
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YOU JUST HEAR the lady mut- 
tering, ‘‘Horseless carriage, indeed!”’ 


, and the gentlemen praying for darkness? 
But see this family a few: years later. Lit- 
tle boys have stopped jeering, ‘Get ahorse’’: 


now, they’re actually beginning to yell, 


“Gee, look at ’er go!”’ 


The difficulty was no longer how to get 


cars—on huge fleets of trucks—on cross- 
country bus lines—on hoisting machines— 
on cages and cars that lower men and ma- 
terials into the pits of the earth—on ma- 
chinery and giant cranes—on the wheels of 
all industry, Johns-Manville Brake Linings, 


Friction Blocks, Clutch Facings are render- 


started, how to keep going, but how to stop. * 


The need was for better brakes and better _ 


brake lining. 


And Johns-Manville helped supply them: 
developed the first asbestos brake lining; 
helped make quick, sure, safe stops a mat- 
ter of pressing the brake pedal. 

For almost half a century, Johns-Man- 
ville has pioneered the CONTROL OF 
MOTION. Today, on millions of motor 


ing sure, dependable, low-cost service. 


With unequaled production facilities, with the 


control of its own asbestos mines, with contin- 


Lives to safeguard, schedules to main- , 


tain, leading bus fleets turn to J-M Brake 
excellent, 


Materials. Report 
brake costs low. 


mileage 


Your car's a safer car equipped 
with Johns- Manville Brake Lin- 
ing; it’s especially designed for to- * 


day's faster, more powerful models. 


uous research for the development and perfection 
of new friction materials, Johns-Manville is 
qualified to meet any braking problems. 

Along with that, Johns-Manville has today as- 
sumed a responsibility in the training of your local 
mechanic and service-station man in the intri- 
cacies of modern brake operation, so that you 
may have scientific and correct brake service. 


JOHNS-MANVILLE 


Elevators, hoists, cranes, shovels, drag- 
lines, dredges —Johns-Manville Friction 
Materials brake them all efficiently, 
economically. 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern 

ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 

tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 
GEORGE WASHINGTON . 


October 25, 1937 


Vol. 5, No. 43 


“| wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.” 
VOLTAIRE 


NFLATION is such a broad term that we often do 
not recognize it as an economic disease because we 
look only for such conspicuous symptoms as the ac- 
tual circulation of printing-press money. 

But we have just completed the first stage of New 
Deal inflation—the studied effort of an administration by 
the use of governmental power to boost prices and values 
to artificial heights. 

The next stage will witness a struggle between those 
who want a resumption of the hypodermic—more gov: 
ernment spending—and those who want to try to let 
America recuperate by natural strength. 

The history of every inflation the world has ever known 
reveals that when the critical moment of choice comes, 
the demand is pressed that government do over again the 
things which led to the first period of imaginary prosper- 
ity. 

“Deficit financing”, as the experts call it, is nothing 
more nor less than inflation. It is a means of stimulating 
the business activity of a nation by supplying purchasing 
power out of funds borrowed from the labor and produc- 
tivity of future generations. | 


Today a nation-wide demand 
REAL WAGES HIT a is being 
BY TINKERING 


recognized by the President, but 

unfortunately the usual sugges- 
OF POLITICIANS tion for economy means hardship 
to the unemployed. The Administration may turn the 
unemployed from the WPA or relief rolls, but unless 
these human beings find employment elsewhere it would 
be cruel to abandon them. 

In the face of such a penetrating social problem, it is 
no answer to say that the budget must be balanced by 
pruning relief expenses. The truth is relief. must con- 
tinue until private business and industry find it possible 
to take care of the unemployed in the regular way. 

The Roosevelt Administration has stubbornly refused 
to let the economic system function in a natural manner 
and has preferred to introduce by governmental interven- 
tion and regulation so many new costs as to make dif- 


ficult the exchange of goods at a reasonable profit. We. 


are in the midst of a price panic—consumer resistance due 
to a cut in the real wages of the pay envelope. 

The “prosperity” that we have enjoyed since 1933 is 
compounded of two separate elements. One is Govern- 


ment spending for public works, for consumer goods © 


through relief agencies, and for “made work.” The other 
is the natural progress made by business in filling the 
shortages of goods and materials growing out of several 
years of underconsumption and depression curtailment. 

GOVERNMENT The decline in business for the 
last few months which has been 
reflected in a severe stock market 


PUTS UP BARS 
dip comes about because Govern- 


slowed down at a time when private business and indus- 
try are not able to make headway against two big bar- 
riers—Government’s crazy quilt of taxation and Govern- 
ment’s stimulus of monopolistic practices among labor 
politicians who control wage costs in America. 

To resume deficit spending or inflationary measures 
can lead only to a further unbalancing of the budget and 
a much more dangerous situation for Government bonds 
and the banks of the country. We cannot travel much 
farther in that direction. Retrenchment is vital. 

There are other Government expenses besides relief. 
The pre-depression budget of the Federal Government in 
the days of the “terrible Old Dealers” and “exploiters” 
of the common people was only $4,000,000,000 a year, and 
America managed to survive and nobody starved. We 
heard little if anything then about an unemployment prob- 
lem. Yet today the Federal Government with “recovery” 
supposed to be here—judging from the speeches of Ad- 
ministration spokesmen—does not seem to be able to get 
its budget down below $7,200,000,000 a year. 

Even subtracting $1,500,000,000 a year for relief, we 
still find the Federal expenses far beyond where they 
should be. A $7,000,000,000 budget must some day be 
balanced by taxes. While we have virtually the highest 
receipts we ever have had the budget is still not balanced. 

Mr. Roosevelt’s statement last week about the condi- 
tion of Government finances would be most reassuring if 
we didn’t take into account how the gap between receipts 
and expenses was being narrowed, namely by more and 
more taxes and no economies. 


THE Price PANIC 


Business Decline and Market Disturbance Directly Traceable to Imposition of Governmental 
Barriers to Exchange of Goods and Services—Effect of Higher Costs of Taxes on 
Prices and Consumer Resistance—Need For Tax Revision 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


will bring $256,000,000 less from income taxes than was 
calculated by his aides. Now with a business decline there 

‘ will have to be a further revision in estimates next March 
when the true reflection of what happened in the third 
and fourth quarters of the calendar year 1937 is accurately 
known. 

In this particular dilemma lies the key to the whole 
economic future of America. Can the business and indus- 
try of the country be taxed sufficiently to support a 
$7,000,000,000 budget? I doubt it unless inflation is re- 
sumed and the national income is artifically expanded, 
a temporary and unwise expedient. The alternative is to 
cut the budget, cut taxes, cut waste and cut consumer 
prices so real wages will go up. 

Already the inside word is that the national income for 
1938 is not going to be much above the $70,000,000,000 of 
this year. 


ONE.-FOURTH OF When we realize that the total 

cost of Federal, State, and mu- 

INCOME EATEN nicipal government is now 
BY TAXES 


around $16,000,000,000, we dis- 
cover that governmental costs are 
actually taking about 22 per cent of our national income. 

Fortunately or unfortunately, we are not collecting 
$16,000,000,000 in taxes. The tax intake is not big enough 

to meet the expense, so the borrowing by bonds continues. 
Nations cannot long endure a 22 per cent drain of their 
national income for governmental purposes. They may 
stand it a year or two, but a crash has always come when 
such a crisis is reached, or else the crash is postponed by 
inflation and then a worse debacle follows. 

Mr. Roosevelt’s trouble is that he cannot or will not 
distinguish between Individualism and Socialism. Even” 
his tax “reforms” have not been undertaken with the pri- 
mary idea of raising revenue but mostly with the idea of 
redistributing wealth and income. Socialism is guided 
by the latter theory always, whereas a capitalistic system 
is guided by the idea of encouraging private initiative and 
private business expansion. 

The “undistributed surplus” tax is a case in point. It 
was undertaken, foolishly enough, to cause big corpora- 
tions to distribute their surpluses and not to raise revenue, 
though some fantastic estimates were given the President 
by his “brain trusters” in the Treasury as to what he 
might expect in the way of receipts. 


LAW AIMED AT The only legitimate purpose in 


touching the hand of Government 


SURPLUSES HARD to surpluses is to catch those who 
ON SMALL FIRMS 27° piling up an unreasonable ac- 


cumulation of surplus to avoid 
taxes. By enforcement of an old law that has been neg- 
lected, a law that put a penalty on “unreasonable” accu- 
mulation, the taxpayers could be compelled to’ defend their 
retention of surpluses when over and above a certain per- 
centage developed out of common experience and adher- 
ence to the rules of thrift. | 
But the undistributed surplus tax didn’t hurt the big 
corporations. They were wealthy enough to distribute 
their surpluses or to borrow money on their assets. The 
small companies which had no financial strength but 
which had debts to meet were compelled to pay out divi- 
dends or face a severe penalty. They couldn’t always 
realize the cash for the purpose and they couldn’t get the 
credit they needed for expansion if they paid out all their 
available cash for dividends. Business stagnation has re- 
sulted. 


The Treasury amateurs usually answered all this by 
saying the companies could always float loans for neces- 
sary capital. But looking back over market conditions 
for the last several months when capital flotations have 
been considered risky, it is apparent that, as usual, the 
Treasury “brain trusters” forgot, if they ever did know, 
the first rudiments of prudent handling of capital opera- 
tions in American business. 


PILING UP ON 


imposition of the social security 
THE CONSUMER and unemployment taxes has in- 

troduced a demoralizing factor in 
the pricing of goods and commodities. To absorb $1,263,- 
000,000 of new taxes for social security is something of a 
task for American business, already staggering under an 
abnormally heavy tax load. Corporation taxes for the 


4 President confessed last April that the present fiscal year ‘ 


get the exceptions granted. 


high. To more than double this item alone, through 
addition of the new social security taxes, is to produce a 
sudden inflation of prices beyond the capacity of the con- 
sumer to absorb. 

The tax situation has reached the breaking point. Bar- 
riers to the exchange of goods between the United States 
and foreign countries are readily recognized tsecause 
tariffs are made public, but the people generally do not 
perceive as quickly the every-day tariffs that are imposed 
within our own domestic markets in order to absorb the 
taxes. In dozens of different ways, the tax comes in to 
halt exchange—buying and selling. 

If the Government of the United States were to put a 
tax of ten cents a mile on all automobile traffic, it could not 
think of a more effective way to stop traffic than it has 
actually imposed now on the traffic between buyers and 
sellers of goods and services generally. 

Taxes are trade barriers in 


every sense of th d. Wh 
LAW WILL AD tar os low they can be ab- 
MORE BURDENS sorbed. But their total intake 


must not be beyond the digestive 
point. To take $1,263,000,000 out of the stream of pur- 
chasing power and away from citizens who could permit 
their savings to be used for productive purchases is to 
start to wreck the American economic system and to in- 
troduce socialism on a wide scale. And the experience of 
the world has shown that innocent socialism leads in- 
evitably to cruel fascism as the only way out of the 
anarchy forced by excessive governmental intervention 
in the economic life of a democracy. 

Now, on top of the already heavy burden of barriers to 
trade Mr. Roosevelt calmly suggests wage and hour legis- 
lation. This means not merely added costs to take care 
of minimum wages but added costs to take care of “time 
and a half” for overtime. It also means more people on 
the relief rolls as business men naturally weed out the in- 
efficient. Many an elderly man content to work for $10 
a week as a watchman for a few hours a day and de- 
pendent on relatives perhaps to make up the rest will find 
himself out of a job if the President’s bill passes. This is 
because when it comes to paying $15 a week, the employer 
will want to hire a younger person so as to do other things 
during spare time, things which the older man may not be 
physically capable of doing. The drive for efficiency in 
the minimum wage class would be tragic. 

It is true there are all sorts of exceptions to be made, 
but the average employee, or employer ‘for that matter, 
cannot spend a lot of money hiring lawyers or representa- 
tives to go through all the red tape that will be needed to 


We have mentioned thus far 
only tax barriers to trade. There 
are other barriers equally expen- 


OF LABOR ARE 
R AISING PRICES sive and equally hard for the eco- 
nomic system to adjust. The la- 


bor unions have been given virtually the right of extortion 
through the Wagner Act. The employer cannot reason 
with his employees without being menaced by a Labor 
Board complaint and litigation. The easiest way, many 
spineless employers have found, is to capitulate and pass 
on to the consuming public the cost of satisfying the labor 
politicians whose salaries and fees depend on their success 
in getting wage boosts. 

The organized workers are about 7,000,000 in number. 
The unorganized are 38,000,000, which includes many in 
occupations like farming and housework, for instance, 
who are exempted under the terms of the proposed mini- 
mum wage and hour law. 

Hence we have the anomalous situation of 7,000,000 
persons fixing the prices which the 38,000,000 cannot pay. 
Will the Government achieve “parity” of exchange by 
paying a subsidy to the 38,000,009 persons? 

It is into this labyrinth of unsound economics and defi- 
cit financing that we are plunged when the Administra- 
tion interferes with the laws of supply and demand and 
with the natural recovery of the country. 

The price panic we are experiencing is the direct result 
of Government intervention and Government inflation. 
At the moment, prices are beginning; to fall. Will the 
Government inflate some more, or will it let business ad- 
just itself and give it time to absorb the social security 
taxes? This can only be done by permitting industry to in- 
crease its volume. An increase in volume can come only 
when Government takes off its socialistic hand and opens 


HIGHER COSTS 


_ up opportunity not to irresponsible but to responsible in- 


But tax receipts are not rising as per estimate. The 9 last fiscal year reached $1,056,923,129, nearly an all-time a dividualism as the sole savior of our democracy. 
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